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OF THE 
$YNAGOGUE at Amſterdam, 


1+ 16} If 
-GenTLEMEN, | 


A M fully conſcious of my nahen 

E in preſuming to offer you ſo defective a 
tranſlation as this muſt appear to you, 
who ſo perfectly underſtand the Hebrew 
language, and are ſo well acquainted 
with its beauties. But in conſideration 
of my zeat and good-will, I hope you 
will pardon all its faults. Such as it is 
I make bold to preſent it to you, being, 
encourag'd, however, by this one conſi- 
deration, viz. that I dedicate it to you 
gratis, without expectation of any re- 
ward; knowing, that what colts no- 
thing is always very well receiv'd, eſpe- 
cially by the Iſraelites. 
It would, therefore, be a kind of in- 
Juſtice in you, to cenſure a book which 
will, from henceforward, make you 
known throughout Europe. *Tis true 
that your nation in general-is not fo co- 
vetous of praiſe, as of pelf, But after 
all, ſince there Happen to be three ſuch 
honeſt men of it, as the writers of theſe 
letters, "tis not morally impoſſible but 
there may be a fourth 1 in it, and 1 dare ſay, 
many more. 


Vor. III. of A They 


. nt that Iſraelites, L 


pronounce, that ther 
perhaps ten 


DE DICAT rON 


They who imaging that a man cannot 
be a Jaws without being 2 little Knavim 5 
and of 
honymous terms, carry the point 
— ar: For tis no raſſt judgment to 

are in the Id, 
Jeſuits that ar len 
Gaſcons that are modeſt, ten Italian pre- 
laces that are men of learning, ten Eng- 
liſn ones that are good chriſtians, ten 
Venetians that are devont, ten Spaniards 


that are not ſuperſtitious, and ten Sicilian 
prelates that can read : Why then may 4 


there not be ten ſuch. Jews as AaroNn- 
Mon cc, Jacon, BRITO and MAAC: 
ON Is? t ann 

If your nation is not 74 virtuous in 
general as ſome others, it has, however, 
had its able men, and its great men. as 
well as thoſe. 

Glad that I can do more juſtice than, 
they who judge of it with ſo much pre- 
judice and partiality, I am * mn 


GEN TIEMEN, 


Your molt humble, and 


The Tranſlator of: the. | 
LITTAES JULVES. 


* 


It 


ſhe 


af 


ho 
Ime 
-Ithi 


be ta. Mai 


oben in 


lnrideible Knight of the LIONS, 
Oc. Os, ere. | 


>) © 3} 
 Lluſtrious hero of W not to 
: be 
ſheepand puppets, couragious and intrepid 
aſſaĩlant of wind- mills, and fulling-mills, 
perpetual terror of the catchpoles of the 
holy brotherhood ®, Sc. Cc. permit 


this volume the Lettres Juives. 
A certain erack-brain'd knight, to the 
full as mad and as extravagant as your- 
ſelf; hath reſolv'd upon their ruin, and 
vow'd their deſtruction. In vain does the 
public think to ſave them from his fury. 
He offers battle to the whole univerſe, 


* La Santa Hermandad, as it Is called in the origi- 
nal, is a brotherhood of long ſtanding in Spain; 
Ixbere it was firſt; inſtituted in a time of very great 
econfuſion, to ſuppreſs robbers: By which means 
eus ſafe travelling in this country, the fraternity being 
| [{pread all over the kingdom. Their beadles or ſer- 
; Pe CI ſuch offenders are called Alguazils. 
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parallel'd for the deſtruction of 


me to put under your powerful Protection | 
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DE DAHCATTO N. 


atoms, maugre the protection of all en- 
ehanters. In this extreme diſtreſs permit 
me to fly to you fot ſuccdur; come, oh 
wrong -headed knight, oppoſe folly to 
folly: Humble your, rival, the inſolent 
knight of Iberia 5-and- after layihg him 
flat on the ground, compel him to con- 


feſs that he has. no title to the privilege 
of being ſo extravagant as you. Con- 
ſidering how. long he has. pretended to 


vye with you for the ſceptre or bawble 


ot, Momus, your jealouſy might juſtly; 


be inflam' d at his impertinence and tally 3 


yet you ſtill, ſuffer him to Tegel re- 


puta tion in peace. But conſider that 
glory calls you forth to battle, and that 
even your -protefiion demands you ſhould 
exert. yourſelf. Lou are bound by the 
laws of knight-errantry to redreſs: grie- 
vances,, to comfort the afflicted,: and to 
protect the oppteſſed. Y ou cannot there- 


* 


fore in juſtice refuſe the Lettres Jjuivtes 


that generous aſſiſtance which I earneſtly, 


implore for them; and in the juſt con- 
fidence I have of obtaining from. you this 
favour, I. remain with, the protoundeſt 
ee ia dic bid u t tha 


1 


IxcOMPARABIE KNnicnrT, 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 
. 11 
Obedient Servant," 
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| LETTER CVL 


Character of the Spaniſh nobility and gentry.—-The 
| exceſſive pride of the grandees.——Ridiculous ſtory 
p of Valenzuela, a ſlave to a Spaniſh duke, promoted 
4 to the grandeeſnhip. The chagrin of the grandees 
0 thereupon. alenzuela ſtrip'd of his dignities 
] and diſgrac'd.--—-Diſputes between the grandees 
| and the monks.-----Miniſters and negotiators em- 
Ee ploy'd by the court of Spain, very liable to cenſure 
. and 2 inſtances to prove this aſſertion. 
0 

„ Jacos Brito to AARON MoxckcA- 
> HY Madrid 
y N my former letters I gave thee an account of 
* the common- people, and the Friars: In this I 
18 ſhall endeavour to give thee an idea of the nobi- 
{t lity and gentry. The nobility of this country 


in general, look upon lazineſs as a part of their pri- 

- {I vileges. A mere nobleman in Spain is a temperate 
Iman; a fine quality, ſure, if it was not occaſion'd 
Aby poverty or ſloth ! He is proud, ſerious and igno- 
rant, exceſſively fond of his own dear perſon, and of 
Ihis country, deſpiſing all others, but doing ſo much 
Ihonour to the French as to hate them. He ſeldom 
J, Jrurns his mind to arms, but ſpends his time in his 
vol, II. B town, 
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town, or his village, without any thing to do but to 
read old romances, the works of St. Thereſa, or 
ſome other viſionary of the like kind; in thort; he is 
the moſt obſequious humble ſervant of the monks, 
and a ſlave to the women from his birth. So much 
for the Spaniſh nobleman . 

The grandees of Spain are ſtill more proud and 
haughty than the mere nobility. They contended 
formerly with their ſovereign. But Philip V. who 
was born in France, aſſum'd the ſame authority o- 
ver the Spaniſh nobility as the kings of France have 
over the French; and the grandees of Spain are as 
ſubmiſſive now as the other nobility ; tho' ſome were 
ſo very inſolent in the reign of Charles II. the pre- 
deceſſor of the preſent king, that when two comedies 
were play'd at court, by way of rejoicing for his re- 
covery from a fit of ſickneſs, and every body with- 
out exception was forbid to come upon the ſtage, the 
the duke of Oſſuna plac'd himſelf there on a heap of 
cuſhions, and would not ſtir, tho' he was appriz d of 
the king's orders. | 

| Notwithſtanding the vanity of the grandees of 
Spain, and the haughty airs which they gave them- 
ſelves in the laſt reign, they met with ſeveral morti- 
fications ; but the greateſt of all was that which they 
receiv'd by th | | 
grandeeſhip. This Valenzueia had been page to the 
duke de I'Infantado, by whoſe death he was left 


Seneca, when he ſaid that none but beaſts could glory in 
their ſloth, gave a uſeful leſſon to the Spaniards : Happy for 
them if they could improve dy it! Gloriari otio iners ambitio 
eſt: Animalia quzdam, ne inveniri poſſint, veſtigia cirea cu- 
bile ipſum confundunt. Idem tibi faciendum eſt: Seneca Epiſt. 


LXVIII. This irony, how ſharp ſoever it is, fits the Spaniards 


admirably well. For as he ſpends the day in reading romances, 
the night in playing on the guittar, lurking in his village, with- 
out doing any good to his king or his country, he wants nothing 
to preſerve that tranquility and that ſluggiſh life of which he is ſo 
fond, but the means of concealing his retirement from the eyes 
of ſuch as might turn him out of it. He mutt therefore imitate, 
thoſe animals which encompals their reſidence with every thing 


that is capable to conceal it, a 
without 


8 of one Valenzuela to the 


„ x8. © BW | Mi 1 1 ky . * 
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without a protector, and ſo poor that he became paſ- 
ſante et corte, i. e. was forc'd to live by his wits. 
By the aſſiſtance of a monk he- made a ſhift to get a 
ſmall place at court; and being a handſome man, 
with a _ genius, he reſolv'd to improve his ta- 
lents. He made an acquaintance with Donna Euge- 
nia, a German lady, who pofleſs'd the queen's confi- 
dence. He pleas'd her at leaſt as much as ſhe pleas'd 
him, and ſhe permitted him to galeantear her, which 
is the uſual term apply'd to ſuch as attach themſelves 
to the ſervice of the court- ladies. Gallantries of this 
fort are ſo common that we often ſee marry'd men, 
who make no ſcruple to wait upon their miſtreſſes 
publickly. Donna Eugenia was not inſenſible of her 
lover's regard for her, and ſhe rewarded him by the 
gift of her hand in marriage. Fortune who was re- 
ſolv'd to advance Valenzuela, did not ſtop her fa- 
vours to him there; but procur'd him the friendſhip 
of the queen regent, who led him from one employ- 
ment to another till ſhe advanc'd him to the firſt dig- 
nity in the kingdom, by making him a grandee o 
Spain of the firtt claſs, with the double key. 

This news was a terrible ſhock to the Spaniſh no- 
blemen whoſe vanity was thereby ſo mortify'd that 
they had not courage to complain. of the affront it 
put upon them. They ſtar'd at one another, but 
had not a word to ſay more, than Valenzuela es 
Grande! O Tempora! O Mores ! One of them was 
ſo ſtung with the ſcandal he thought it was to the 
grandees, that he reſalv'd to ſee. the face of the fun 
no more, fince it had been ſo impertinent as to ſhine 
upon ſuch a baſe deed. This don, when he heard 
the fatal news, took to his bed, in which after he had 
tumbled and tofs'd ten years together, he dy'd. His 
ſervants entering that morning into his appartment, 
and his valet-de-chambre opening the window, he 
aſk'd him gravely, Que haſe il Tiempo? i. e. What 
time of day is it? The domeſtic having return'd an 
anſwer to this firſt queſtion, the next that he aſk'd 
him was, whether his butcher was made a grandee 
of Spain ; Mi cans "> Grande? No my * 
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ſaid he. Well then, ſhut the window, ſaid the don. 


'The comedy was then over for that day, but it was 


acted again the next and fo on till his death; and no- 


thing could ever reconcile him either to the ſun or 
mankind. | 

The fortune of Valenzuela, which was the cauſe 
of this nobleman's diſtraction, was ruin'd with as 
much rapidity as it was eftabliſh'd. The queen, 


who protected him having receiv'd- an order from 


king Charles II. to retire to a convent at Toledo, 
Her favourite was ſent to- Chili in the Philipine 


| Tflands, after being ftripp'd of all his offices, and taken 


by force from a church to which he fled for refuge. 
He ſupported his diſgrace with very great conſtancy ; 
and when he was told that the king had taken all his 
from him, and left him nothing to bear but his 
title, J perceive then, ſaid he, very coolly, that I am 
much more unhappy than when I firſt came to court, 
and the duke de Vinfantado made me his page.” 
Mean time tho the ruin of Valenzuela ſeerm'd to 
be a ſatisfaction, with a vengeance, for the affront 
put upon the grandees of Spain, it was the cauſe of 
their receiving a freſh mortification. The Roman 
pontiff, being inform'd that the chief noblemen them- 
ſelves had taken Valenzuela by violence from his 
ſanctuary, excommunicated all that had a hand in 
that affair; and they could not be releas'd from the 
Roman cenſures, till, like the vileſt of malefactors, 


they went in their ſhirts with halters about their 


necks to the imperial college ; where Mellini, the 
Pope's nuncio, gave every one of them ſome laſhes 
of the diſcipline, and ſo tam'd the Spaniſh inſolence 
by an Italian infolence, even more vain, and full of 
oſtentation. 

There was diſpute a long time between the gran- 
dees of Spain and the Monks, which ſhould have the 
adminiſtration of the government; and by their 
brigues and intrigues, they alternately tripp'd up one 
anotter's heels. The perſon whom the queen truſt- 
ed with the management of affairs, in the miniority 


of Charles II, was father Nitard a Jeſuit ; but he- 
x Was 
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JEWISH SPY. «© 
was ſupplanted by don Juan, Philip the IVth's natu- 
ral ſon. That Jeſuit was ſo mortally hated by the 
populace, that, tho' he was the grand inquiſitor, 
they cry'd out publickly in the ftreets of Madrid, 
long live the king, and the lord don Juan! and may 
he always conquer his enemies! but the D—-1 take 
the Jeſuit who perſecutes him! As much as father 
Nitard was hated by the Spaniards, he ſtill thought to 
have the advantage over his rival at laſt ; but the ex- 
aſperated populace would not be ſatisfied with his 
diſgrace ; nothing would ſerve them but he muſt be 
baniſh'd out of Spain; and in ſhort, they mutiny'd, 
and did not ſubmit till they had obtain d an order 
for ſending back the diſgrac'd miniſter into Italy. 
Let us get rid of this Jeſuit, they cry'd, let us ſend 


him packing! He ſet out accordingly, and as he 


ork: along the ſtreets, every body reproach'd him. 
ndoubtedly, dear Monceca, thou art inclin'd to 
think that the fate of this friar was to be pity'd. 
Not at all: He was a Jeſuit, and therefore knew how 
to bring himſelf out of trouble: For retiring to 
Rome, he was ſome time after made a Cardinal, by 
the intrigue of that very court of Spain which had 
ſome years before been oblig'd to baniſh him. 

As a minifter is every where hable to be ſtorm'd, 
he is more expos'd to it in this country than in any 
part of the world. It very often happens, that a 
man who has ſucceeded perfectly well in a negotia- 
tion committed to his care, ſhall be facrific'd to the 
Honour of his country. It will be ſaid that he has 
not.underſtood its intereſts ; and the diſadvantageous 
articles of a treaty, which he 1s order'd to conclude, 
ſhall be laid to his charge. Of the truth of this fact 
the following is a convincing inſtance : 

On the 18th of Auguſt 1680, the Spaniards fur- 
priz d a fort which the Portugueſe had begun to erect 
in the iſland of St. Gabriel. As both the nations 
were at that time in peace with each other, the court 
of Liſbon was incens'd at that proceeding, and re- 
folv'd to have ſignal ſatisfaction. The envoy of Por- 
tugal at Madrid receiv'd orders from the prince re- 

„ gent 
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gent to demand full reparation of the damages. The 
Court of Spain having boggled in its anſwer, Portu- 
gal prepar'd to obtain what was refus'd by force of 
arms, Spain not being, willing at that time to go to 
war with Portugal, becauſe it was juſt going to 
break with France, ſent the duke de Giovenazzo 
embaſſador to Liſbon, where he no. ſooner arrived 
but he began to complain, and demand ſatisfaction. 
That was then the Spaniſh court's method of negoti- 
ating. But this embaſſador was given to under- 
ſtand that he mutt talk in another ſtyle, and that all 
evaſions were of no effect. He was told in plain 
terms, that the reparation which was demanded by 
the Portugueſe court muſt be granted, or that me- 
thods were reſolv'd to be taken to obtain it. After 
ſeveral diſputes, the duke, before he ſign'd the arti- 
cles of the treaty, diſpatch'd an expreſs to Madrid, 
to inform the court how affairs ſtood, and to receive 
his final orders. Then did the miniſters treat him 
as a man of nojudgment, and one that had failed in 
his allegiance to the king; faying, That all the rules 
of wiſdom and good-ſenſe were violated by his con- 
duct, and fo difadvantageous an accommodation; af 
and that his inſtruction gave him no power to con- dr 
clude it. All theſe circumſtances of anger and re- m 
ſentment were ſhewn for the honour of the nation; gr 
but nevertheleſs, they did not delay one quarter of | me 
an hour to conclude the accommodation, and the ra- 
tification was ſent with all ſpeed to the duke de Gio- lie: 
venazzo 1.“ | ry 
During Philip V's reign, there have been very | the 
able men in the Spaniſh miniſtry ; but the ſtorms that J Vin 
riſe in all courts have ſhook them out of their places. 
No miniſter is cry'd up more here than cardinal Al- the 
beroni. Not only the foreigners, of whom there are 
reat numbers in this country, but ſeveral Spaniards | has 
alſo, do juſtice to this able miniſter, Since the ac- agg 
ceſſion of Philip V. to the crown, Spain has in a Jack 
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reat meaſure repair d the misfortunes which ſhe ſuf- 
ter'd by the miſconduct of the perſons that were em- 
ploy'd in affairs, during the reigns of Philip IV. and 
Charles IT. His troops are numerous, - good and 
well-diſciplin'd. Spain is one-fourth more populous 
than it was, by ras of the great number of French 
and Flemings that are ſettled ; and that crowd, which 
one while made no manner of figure, is now in as 
much credit as it was heretofore. 

Thus the grandeur of a ſtate depends on the prin- 
ces that govern it, or on thoſe whom they truſt with 
the care of affairs. How many empires have been 
rais'd in a ſhort ſpace to the ſummit of greatneſs, at 
a time when every thing ſeem'd to threaten their 
ruin, and all by the wiſe conduct of one or two ſo- 
vereigns who have repair'd all the miſchief done by 
their predeceſſors! Who would not have thought 
at the death of Henry. III. that France would not 
have been ruin'd, and intirely broke to pieces? Eve- 
ry thing feem'd to portend its deſtruction; and yet, 
8 or 10 years after, ſhe was in a condition, by the 
management of Henry IV. to take a revenge for the 
affronts which ſhe had receiv'd from her neighbours, 
during her misfortunes. Never had the Spaniards 
more cauſe to be afraid of France, tnan when that 
great prince was robb'd of his life by the rage of the 
monks. Spain believ'd that ſhe ſhould ſoon regain 
her ſuperiority over her rival. But cardinal Rich- 
lieu, in the reign of Lewis XIII. perfected what Hen- 
ry IV. had begun. This crown was aſtoniſh'd to ſee 
the very baſis of her grandeur ſhaken ; and was con- 
vinc'd, tho' too late, that the French knew how to 
improve their advantages incomparably better than 
the Spaniards. 

Tho' Spain has not ſo many reſources as France 
has in her own power, yet two or three reigns may 
aggrandize her more than ever, as we may eaſily 


Judge by what we have ſeen her do for fome years paſt. 


Farewell, dear Monceca ; and may the God of 
our anceſtors heap bleſſings and proſperity on thee ; 
and make thee the father of a numerous family ! 
| LET. 
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Kings of Spain formerly great ſlaves to grandeur, 


and to the ridiculous ceremonies of the Etiquette. 


Reſtrain'd from lying with their wives at certain 


times. Their queens under great reſtraint like- 
wiſe. The queen of Charles II. of Spain, in 
danger of loſing her life from an abſur'd law of in- 
flicting death upon thoſe who touch'd her foot.— 
Some of the queens have been addicted to gallan- 
try, particularly the wife of Philip IV. The 
nobles formerly allow'd to gallant the queen's 
maids of honour.---Spantards have a natural aver- 
fion to all other nations. Some refleQions on the 
precarious ſtate of princes and how liable their 
proſpects are to be bafiled. "Vo 


Jacos Brito to AARON MoNCEca. 
Madrid 


B Efore Philip V. dear Monceca, the kings of 


They 


Spain were ſlaves to their grandeur. 


ſtrictly kept to a certain regulation call'd the Eti- 
quette, containing all the ceremonies which the Spa- 
niſh monarchs. were oblig'd to obſerve, the habits 
which they and their queens were to wear, the days 
when they were to go to the royal palaces, the time 
of their ſtaying there, the days of their proceſſions, 
their airings, travels, with the very hour when their 
majeſties were oblig'd to go to bed, or to riſe, the 
preſents which the kings were to make to their miſ- 
treſſes, how they were to be dealt with when a hap- 
py rival has diſplac'd them, &c. Nay it has been ſaid, 
that there was a certain number of days of the year 
mark'd down 1n that Etiquette, when the monarch 
muſt not lie with his queen. Theſe, no doubt, were Char 
the dog-days, which Cleontis fo pleaſantly exclaimaſfrom 


againſt in Molere#. 


# Sce his Amphitryon, 
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And 
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And really it was a very terrible hardſhip upon a 


monarch to reſtrain him from going to bed to his 
wife when he had a mind to it. I cannot imagine 
what charm of gravity the Spaniards found in that 
ſort of celibacy, to make it an article of the Etiquette. 
A king of Spain, in love with his queen, was as 
much to be pitied as Charles II. king of England, 
when he put himſelf into the hands of the Preſbyte- 
rians in Scotland, who made him hear four ſermons 
a day, oblig'd him to do pennance, and forbad him 
to game“. 

The Etiquette was ſtill a greater check to the 
queen-conſorts, who were often forbid things the 
molt innocent. The dutcheſs de Terranova, Came- 
rera Major, or one of the firſt ladies of the bed- 
chamber ta the wife of Charles II. us'd to tell her 
majefty, that a queen of Spain muſt not look out of 
the windows of the palace. 

An unlucky accident happen'd to this princeſs, 
wherein the forms of the Etiquette had like to have 
She was very fond of riding ; and 
feveral very fine horſes having been brought to her 
from the province of Andaluſia, ſhe had a mind to 
try one of em; but had no ſooner mounted, when 
the horſe pranc'd, and riſing upon his hind-legs, had 
like to have fallen backwards upon her ; whereupon 
ſhe fell off, and her foot unfortunately hitching in 
the ſtirrup, the horfe ran away, and dragg'd her 
along to the utmoſt peril of her life. All the court 
were ſpectators of this misfortune, but nobody en- 
deavour'd to help the queen, becauſe the Etiquette 
forbad any man whatſoever, on ou of death, to 
touch the queen of Spain, and eſpecially her foot. 
Why the foot ſhould be more ſacred than the hand, 


ear I can't conceive ; but in ſhort the point was fo ſet- 
rch]tled, and nobody durſt approach the queen's perſon. 
ere Charles II. who was very fond of his wife, and who, 
imaſfrom the balcony of his window, ſaw the danger ſhe 


And 


was in, cry'd out vehemently; but the inviolable 


Voitaire's letters concerning the Engliſh, 
cuilom, 
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cuſtom, and the untouchable foot, reſtrain'd the 
— Spaniards from lending a hand to help her. 

owever, 2 gentlemen, viz. Don Lewis de las For- 
res, and don Jaime de Soto Major, reſolv'd to run 
all hazards, in ſpight of the law of the queen's foot, 


te loi del Pie por la Reina. One caught hold of the 
horſe's bridle, and the other of the queen's foot; and, 


in taking it out of the ſtirrup, he put one of his fin- 
gers out of joint. This done, the dons immediately 


went home; and during, the confuſion, they had an 
opportunity to ſaddle their horſes, and fled from the 
puniſhment they had incurr'd by daring to offend 
againſt ſo auguſt a cuſtom. 122 

The queen, recovering from her fright, deſired to 
ſee her two deliverers. A young lord, their friend, 
told her majeſty they were oblig'd to fly from. Ma- 
drid, to eſcape the puniſhment which they deſerv'd. 
The queen, who was a French woman, knew no- 
thing of the perogative of her heel; and, to be ſure, 
never would, if it had not been for her fall. She 
thought it a very impertinent cuſtom that men mutt 
be puniſh'd for ſaving her life, eaſily obtain'd their 
pardon from the king her huſband, honour'd them 
with a preſent, and always granted them her pro- 
tection. | | 

The ſame Etiquette, which render'd the queen's 
heel fo ſacred, was a terrible abatement of her reve- 


nues. She had formerly 500 piſtoles per month, but 


200 of them were cut off for certain charities o 
bounties ; for the princeſſes good works were allo 


regulated by the Etiquette. 
Notwithſtanding the reſtraint the queens of Spain 


have been ſubject to, ſome of them have had theu 
ſhare of gallantry, and ſlipp'd their necks out of the 
painful ridiculous collar. The wife of Philip IV. it 


we may believe the hiſtorians of that time, took a lik 


ing to the count de Monterei, but was very much 


rplex'd how to make him ſenſible of it. The Eti 
quette had ſettled the ceremonial to be obſerv'd, wit 
regard to the king's amours ; but there was no pro 


viſion in it with regard to thoſe of the queens. I hi 
| | princch 


princeſs could find no better expedient than (one da 
as he was giving her an account of an affair, -wi 
which ſhe had charg'd him) to let a paper drop out 
of her hand, which he eagerly ſnatch'd off the 
ground, and preſented to her on his knees, Per- 
* haps, ſays the queen, you imagine this paper to 
©. be of importance: You yourſelf ſhall be the judge 
af it. The count therein read theſe words: Eſtoy 
toda la noche, deſpierta, ſola, triſte, y deſendo; 
mis penas ſon martirios, mis martirios ſon guſtos: 
© 1. e. I ſpend the nights without reſt, alone, dull, 
and forming deſires; my pain is a martyrdom, 
but ſuch a martyrdom as I take delight in. The 
duke de Monterei, who did not think that a queen 
of Spain could debaſe herſelf to ſuch a degree as to 
be in love, ſeem'd not to underſtand the meaning 
© of this billet-doux, but perus'd it with that cool- 
* neſs common to his country. The queen, obſer- 


© ving, his indifference, was ſo enrag'd, that ſhe 


© ſnatch'd it out of his hand with ſcorn, and ſaid, go 
* your ways; adding this, you may well ſay, Do- 
mine non ſum dignus * Lord, I am not worthy.” 

There is no rank, nor any reſtraint, that can ſe- 


cure a heart from the ſhafts of love. All the jea- 


louſy and all the precautions of the Spaniards, only 
haſten the moment for robbing it of its freedom. 
One thing that will ſurprize thee, dear Monceca, is, 
that notwithſtanding this jealous humour, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the Etiquette, there was a 
cuſtom eſtabliſh'd, and authoriz'd at court, before 
Philip V. came to the crown, whereby the noblemen 
were privileg'd to gallant the queen's maids of ho- 
nour ; and even the marry'd men had the privilege 
of going under their chamber windows, and conver- 
ſing with them by their fingers. This cuſtom is a 
language which love has invented to make amends 
for the conſtraint that people are under in thoſe 
countries, where they are not at liberty to explain 


* Merdirs of the court of Spain, by mademoitelle d' Aunois, 


Part li. p. 222, 
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themſelves but by their eyes, and making certain 
tokens. 


Pray, dear Aaron, reconcile, is thou canſt, that 


odd' cuſtom of gallanting the ladies with the chaſte 
ceremonial of the Etiquette. Tho? the Spaniſh dons 
have, ſince the acceſſion of Philip V. abandon'd 
thoſe ridiculous impertinences which they conſecrat- 
ed with the name of the ceremonial of the palace 
yet they would reſume them with the ſame eaſe as 
they droppꝰd them, were it not for the great number 
of toreigners, - French, Italians, Flemings, &c. with 
which this court ſwarms ; and tho' it ſeems now to 
reſemble that of France more than any other, yet the 
leaven of the Spanith gravity ſtill remains there. 
Tis almoſt impoſſible for a man who is a native 
of this country, to take to manners different from 
| thoſe of his anceſtors 3 and this is a truth which will 
eaſily be acknowledg'd, if one conſiders the hatred 
which the Spaniards bear to all nations. There was 
a time, when their antipathy to the French was car- 
ry d to an exceſs, but they ſay 'tis very much abated; 


yet, ſince J have been here, it appears to me, that 


there are no two nations whoſe genius's are more ir- 


reconcileable than the Spaniſh and French. Charles 


II. caus'd the necks of two parrots, which his queen 
kept, to be twiſted off, becauſe they could ſpeak no- 
thing but French ; and when he went into her apart- 
ment, and found two little dogs there, which ſhe 
was infinitely fond of, get out, get out, ye French 
dogs, ſaid he ; fuera, fuera, perros Frances. 

. — dear Monceca, the ſecret ſprings of pro- 
vidence. Who would have told that king, ſo great 
an enemy as he was to the French, that his kingdom 
would ſhortly devolve to a prince of that nation? 
Heaven ſometimes takes a pleaſure in ſporting with 
the ſpleen of weak mortals. It ſees their deſigns, and 
outs at their projects. Princes, in the view of the 
Deity, are but mere men. He looks on them in the 
rank of his other creatures, and their inclination of- 
ten finds lefs favour with the Deity than that of ſome 
ſages whoſe deſires are regulated by virtue, 
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Conſider, dear Monceca, the bounds which have 
been ſet by the Almighty Being, to the ambition of 
ſeveral princes who have attempted to alter the 
face of the world; how he has ſtopped them in the 
midſt of their career, and in the twinkling of an 
eye deſtroyed and overturned that grandeur which 
they have endeavoured to raiſe. To go no further 
than our own time, look back upon Charles XII. 
King of Sweden, that modern Alexander, Who was 
preparing to bind the Muſcovite in chains. But 
providence ordered it otherwiſe. His glory vaniſhed 
in an inſtant, and paſſed away like a dream. That 
king who conquered ſuch. a. poſſe of enemies, and 
who gave himſelf crowns, became a wanderer and 
a fugitive, was obliged to fly to Barbarians for re- 
fuge, and had no remains left of his paſt greatneſs 
but the unhappy remembrance of it. 

Lewis XIV. was two or three times on the ve 
of compleating his ambitious projects, and of intire 
deſtroying that balance of power which had — 
long ſettled among the potentates of Europe. If 
he had dyed immediately after the treaty of Ni- 
meguen, one would have thought he might have 
effected his deſigns; but he ſurvived that glorious 
peace, and the ſame hand that had almoſt rendered 
him maſter of Europe, reduced him within an ace of 
his ruin. When his enemies triumphed over him 
too much, and aſcribed to themſelves what was 
owing only to the goodneſs of the Supreme Being, 
that ſame Being turned the ſcale at Denain, and b 
degrees reduced things to their former condition; 10 
that, after a war of 10-years, neither of the parties 
had gained much ground. 

I laugh, dear Monceca, when I ſee certain politi- 
cians foretelling the ruin or aggrandiſement of a 
people, 20 or 30 years beforehand. To hear them, 
one would almoſt ſwear that the Divine Being had 
imparted his auguſt ſecrets to them, and permitted 
them to look into that book whete he has entered 
the deſtinies of all ſtates and empires. The death 
of one prince, the marriage of another, a confeſſor, 

Vol. III. a miltrets, 
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2 miſtreſs, a nothing, in ſhort, deſtroys all the vain 
conjectures, and all the falſe reaſonings, of theſe 
pretended politicians. | 
All Europe thought, one while, that the genius 
of the houſe of Bourbon would ſtrike to the houſe of 
Auſtria; and who would not have thought as much 
in the time of Charles V. who was almoſt maſter of 
all Europe ? But if that ſame Charles V. was to 
come upon earth now, how great would be his ſur- 
prize? What's become, he would ſay, of my 
kingdom of Spain? The anſwer would be, *tis in 
the poſſeſſion of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 
And what of Franche Comte, my favourite pro- 
vince ? The anſwer would be, France has taken 
it as well as Alſace, and a part of Hainault and 
Flanders. And, what's become, the Monarch 
would alſo ſay, of the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily? Theſe two, the anſwer would be, are alſo 
in the hands of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon; 
and beſides theſe loſſes which your deſcendants 
have ſuſtained, Holland and fix other provinces 
turned Commonwealths, a little after your death. 
IF it be ſo, Charles V. would be apt to ſay, my 
deſcendants ſure muſt be all extinct. Pardon me, 
the reply would be, they ſubſiſt till, and are as 
tent as ever. Alas! he would cry out, how can 
that be? Why thus, he would be told; your ſuc- 
ceſſors are maſters of Tuſcany, the dutchies of 
Parma, Placentia and Milan ; conſequently you 
ſee, that what they poſſeſs in Italy is equal to 
what you had there. Tnſtead of Spain, which you 
had in ſome meaſure diſmembred from the other 
eſtates of your family, by dividing your inheri- 
tance, they have all Hungary, Tranſylvania, and 
a part of Wallachia. Thoſe kingdoms which bor- 
der upon one another, and join to Auſtria, form, 
if we include Bohemia, Sileſia and Moravia, one 
of the moſt magnificent governments in the 
world ; and being thus put together, are really 
s equivalent to all the ſtates which you left ſo diſ- 
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Jam certain, dear Monceca, that Charles V. if he 
was to hear all this, would be fully convinced that 
'tis with empires as it is with money; and that the 
Divine Being has decreed that they ſhould have a 
fort of circulation, and paſs into different families, 
and often into thoſe which one would think ſhould 
leaſt of all expect them. 

Farewell, dear Monceca ; live content ; and may 
the God of our fathers crown thee with proſperity ! 


th. 


LETTER CT 


Concerning the confuſion of languages at the tower 
of Babel.----Several nations pretend their klanfunte 
to be the original. -Diodorus's notions relating 
to the creation of men. The abſurd hypotheſis 
of Ericus, endeavouring to prove Greek to be the 
moſt antient.----Monceca's opinion concerning 
the formation of languages. 


AARON MoNCECaA to Is AAc ONIS. 


Amſterdam 


H O' there's a variety of religious ſe&s at 
Amſterdam, yet the number of languages 


which are ſpoke there is greater. This diverſity of 
idioms oſten makes me think of the famous confuſion 
of languages at the time of the audacious undertak- 
ing'to carry the tower of Babel to the firmament. 
Were we to follow the opinion which is moſt ge- 
nerally received, and founded upon the ſcriptures, 
we ſhould believe that the Hebrew, or the language 
of our antient patriarchs, was the univerſal language 
of the world before Noah's children began to. erect 
that famous tower. Yet this opinion, how probable 
ſoever, is not admitted univerſally. Several authors 
pretend, that what Moſes ſays of the confuſion of 
tongues, denotes nothing more than the miſunder- 


ſtanding which happened among men ſo raſh as to 
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to ſupport this 


— 


offer to erect an edifice againſt the Divinity. And 
theſe authors think their opinion juſtified by the 
practice of the orientals; who, after the diſperſion 
of nations, made uſe of different dialects, rather 
than languages. They add, that had there not 
been that miraculous confuſion of tongues, the ſcat- 


tering, of the people, the eſtabliſhment of empires 


and republics, the diverſity of laws and cuſtom s, and 
the commerce of nations already ſeparated, might 
occaſion ſome alteration in the language. * 
The manner in which the generality of languages 
is formed by being derived from one another, ſeems 
3 The Greeks, who, in 
all appearance, were a colony of Egyptians and 
Phenicians, inſenſibly altered ihe language of their 
Fathers, and by degrees. the Greek tongue was 
formed upon the ruins of the Egyptian, which the 
Greeks totally forgot. All the different idioms of 


the Perſians, thians and oriental nations, have a 


very great affinity with one another, and ſeem to 
flow from the Hebrew as their natural fountain. E- 
very day we ſee new languages formed, others ex- 
tin&t or declining; and it is very poſſible that the 
firſt difference which creeps into a language may 
happen naturally like thoſe which we perceive hap- 
pen every day. 
The French is an authentic proof of the manner 
how languages are born, and die inſenfibly. No 
doubt but the French which is ſpoke at this day, 
comes from that which was the Janguage there five 
hundred years ago: But if they who ſpoke it then 
were now to come again into the world, they would 
be as much at a loſs to underſtand what a Pariſian of 
the ſtreet of St. Denys ſays, as ſuch Pariſian would 
be to underſtand them. : 

The French is not the only language in which 
this total change has happened: *T'is common to a 
great many others. Quintilian affirms, that the 


ee father Lami's Rheturic ; or, the Art of Speaking. lib. 
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language which was ſpoke in his time, was ſo dif- 
ferent from that of the primitive Romans, that the 
prieſts underſtood very little of the hymns which 
the firſt prieſts ſang to the Deities whom they wor- 
ſhipped *. | 

So impoſſible it is to prove demonſtrably that all, 
or at leaſt, the principal languages were formed at 
the time of the confuſion of Babel, that there's no 
knowing what language was: ſpoke at that time: 
There are many people that deviate from the com- 
mon opinion, which give the preference to the 
Hebrew. There are intire nations that challenge 
this pre-eminence. The Egyptians, the Ethiopians, 
the Chineſe, the Greeks too, as ignorant as they 
were of their own original, believed their language 
to be as antient as any other whatſoever. A Greek 


author + very confidently affirms, that men ſpring- 


ing out of the earth like the herbs of the field, and 
frogs in a pond, and by conſequence born in ſeveral 
parts of the world, formed themſelves into ſeyeral 
different ſocieties, who invented each their language. 
That none but an ideot will aſſert, that men are 
formed in a night's time, like muſhrooms in a gar- 
den, is what I grant; but the uncertainty which the 
Greeks were under concerning the origin of mankind, 
and of the difference of languages, made them adopt 
ſo extravagant an opinion 1. | 

An author *, whoſe works were printed at Venice 
many years ago, went half way to revive the old 
hypotheſis of the Greeks. Tis true, he did not 
declare that men ſprung out of the earth; for this 
ſuppoſition would have appeared ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary at that time of day; but he affirmed, that 
Adam ſpoke Greek; and he argued after this man- 


„Quint. Inſtit. Orat. p. 11. T Diodorus of Sicily. 

I That was really the opinion of the politeit Greeks, who 
had a notion that they were all born in the country where they 
dwelt, and that they were produced out of the earth like inſects. 
Therefore they aſſum'd the vain title of Indigenæ. Sce father 
Lami's Art of Speaking, lib. i. chap. xv. p. 77. 

John Peter Ericus, 
C 3 
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ner, as I find it reported by a learned French rhe- 
torician, who has given the moſt juſt ſummary of 
the matter of any writer that I know. * Ericus's 
8 2 are, that as ſoon as the firſt man opened 
his eyes, he admired the beauty of the handy 
works of God, and cryed out, O] conſequently 
he hit upon the Greek „: And afterwards the v, 
* when no ſooner was Eve taken from his rib, but 
de cryed outyy. He ſays that the firſt- of 
Adam crying at his birth, the noiſe he made was, 
* e483 as the ſecond child, who, fays the author, 
* had a ſqueaking voice, pronounced, when he 
$ cryed,, 711. By ſuch arguments as theſe he 
®; pretends to prove that the Greek language is as 
* natural as a certain ſinging is to any particular 
* ſpecies of birds *> | 
Is it juſtifiable, dear Iſaac, for men of learning, 
br at leaſt fuch as profeſs themſelves ſtudents, to 
vent ſuch wild abſurdities? I could prove by this 
author's own way of arguing, if I had a fancy for 
"8 it, that the language of the Laplanders, or that of 
Wi the Caribbees, is the moſt antient. I could eaſily 
14 diſcover, in the firſt things done by Adam, matter 
i enough to imagine that he articulated the oddeſt 
1 ſounds. I ſhould be glad to know of this writer, 
| Who revealed to him that when Adam ſaw the won- 
derful works of the creation by God, he choſe to 
cry out O rather than A. This firſt vowel denotes 
u greater aſtoniſhment than the other: For it is |} v 
formed by opening the mouth, and commonly falls ſ 
from us when we are ftrut with admiration: a 
Whereas O is a ſound not ſo proper to expreſs our | { 
ſurprize F. I laugh, dear Iſaac, while I confute ſuch t 
trifles. Methinks I fee M. Jourdain taking his firſt if 
leſſon out of the grammar, and exclaiming ſtupidly, Þ fc 
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Father Lami's art of ſpeaking, ut ſupra. I th 
; & The reader will obſerve that the author means the A in h; 
the French alphabet, which is ſounded different from what tis 
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Ah ! les belles Choſes! les belles Choſes ! O charm- 
ing things * 

How ridiculous ſoever is the ſuppoſition that 
Adam cryed out, O] when he ſaw the wonderful 
works of God ; yet it is nothing near fo filly a con- 
jecture as to found the I, or Iota of the Greeks, upon 
the ſqueaking voice of his ſecond child. Tis really 
abuſing the liberty which ſome authors have taken 
to impoſe upon the publick, the cauſing fuch filly 
ſtuff to be printed, and giving it out too with ſuch a 
dogmatical aſſurance. Such fooleries are ſcarce tol- 
lerable even in Rabelais. Is it not better to own 
frankly one's 1gnorance of a thing, than to go to 
perſuade people we know it, and to make uſe of 
ſuch pitiful reaſons to demonſtrate it? 

I believe, dear Iſaac, that if a man will argue ra- 
tionally, it muſt be honeſtly confeſſed, that no body 
knows what language Adam ſpoke ; and that never- 
theleſs it was more likely to be the Hebrew than 
any other. After all, what matters it if it be evi- 
dent that the confuſion of Babel only ſpread over 
the underſtanding, and that what is ſaid of the ori- 
gin of languages mult be underſtood in this ſenſe ? 
Tis ſufficient for us to know for our ſatisfaction, 
that before the diſperſion of the nations, there was 
but one language ; and that all others were formed 
afterward. For as to the opimon of Diodorus of 
Sicily, and fome atheiſtical philoſophers of his age, 
who pretend that men born of the earth, formed 
ſeveral languages the moment they began to exiſt, 
according as they ranged themſelves mto different 

ſocieties, 'tis an abſurd miſtake, which flows from 
their abominable principles. Tis probable, that 
if men could not have underſtood one another ab- 
ſolutely as ſoon as they were created, inſtead of 
ſtaying together, and endeavouring to unite toge- 
ther, and form themſelves into ſocieties, they would 
have wandered into the woods, hke the animals, 


6 Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a comedy of Moliere, _ 
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and would never have ſought, by a common con- 
ſent, to attach certain ideas to certain ſounds. 
Whatever the Atheiſts may ſay of it, we muſt 
have recourſe to the Divine Being to trace the ori- 
gin of the firſt language that was ever ſpoke by 
men. Twas the divinity that taught it to Adam, 
or at leaſt infuſed it into him, with all the other 
knowledge which he gave him; tho? I am far from 
aſſerting, that our firſt father received univerſal Sci- 


. ence from God: For it is my opinion that the Di- 


vine Being only granted him ſo much knowledge as 
was neceſſary for his-prudent conduct. 

If the ſupreme Being was not the ſource from 
whence the firſt language flowed that ever was 
ſpoke by men, I would fain know how men, formed 
like flowers that ſpring up in a meadow, could 
communicate their ideas to one another, and aſ- 
ſemble and agree together about ſuch and ſuch 
things as are neceſſary to the formation of a lan- 
guage of which none of them had an idea? Is it 
not probable that they would rather have endea- 
voured to gratify their irregular appetites, than to 
form that ſurpriſing academy which the atheiſts 
conſtitute of men, who knew no ſound that could 
be of uſe to them for communicating their ideas? 
© God, ſays one of the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ra- 
tional philoſophers &, having made man a ſociable 
creature, not only inſpir'd him with a deſire, and 
put him under the neceſſity of living with thoſe 
of his own ſpecies, but moreover gave him the fa- 
culty of ſpeech, that it might be the great inſtru- 
ment, and the common band of that ſociety. For 
this reaſon man has naturally his organs fram'd 
in fuch a manner, that they are proper to form 
the articulate ſounds which we call Words. But 
this was not ſufficient to form language ; for par- 
rots, and ſeveral other birds, may be trained up to 
form articulate and very diſtin ſounds ; and yet 


. % » 


Locke's Philoſophical Eſſay on Human Under ſtanding, lib. 
Ml, cap. i. Pp. 222. | 
* thoſe 
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« thoſe animals are no ways capable of language. 
© Tt was therefore neceſſary, that befides articulate 
« ſounds, man ſhould be capable of making uſe of 
« thoſe ſounds as ſigns of inward conceptions, and 
to eſtabliſh them as ſo many tokens of the ideas 
« which we have in the mind, to the end that by fuch 
means they might be manifeſted to others, and 
that conſequently men might communicate their 
+ thoughts to one another.” | 
This, dear Iſaac, is what we ought to abide by. 
Reaſon, and the light of nature, convince us of the 
juſtneſs of this way of arguing ; which, let what 
will be ſaid againſt it, cannot, I think, be ſhaken. 
Nevertheleſs, as there is no opinion, how evident 
foever it appears, but may be attended with dithcul- 
ties that eſcape the notice of thoſe who give their 
conſent to it with a poſitiveneſs that hinders them 
from perceiving the force of the objections; I ſhall 
be oblig'd to thee, dear Iſaac, if thou wilt let me 
know thy opinion : I ſhall be the fonder of my own, 
when I know it has thy approbation. And if thou 
judgeſt that I do not think rightly, I ſhall endeavour 
to get quit of my prejudices, and to reliſh thy argu- 
ments. No body has a better talent than thou haft 
for perſuaſion ; a gift which is only beſtow'd upon 
few perſons. A great many people confound their 
adverſaries without affecting their minds, and 
making them alter their opinion. A regent of 
a college, arm'd with ſyllogiſm and enthymems, 
puſhes his antagoniſt quite out of the field. He 
makes ufe of the privilege of abuſing words to per- 
plex reafon, and from one argument to another, rea- 
ſoning always according to the rules of logic, he 
comes at latt to eftablith the greateſt abſurdity ; but 
without convincing thoſe with whom he diſputes. 
The mind cannot bear with arguments which it 
perceives to be falſe, tho' it cannot explain the fal- 
lacy. This fort of argumentation, which the Na- 
zarene doctors ſo much cry up, has a much greater 
tendency to corrupt the underſtanding, than to aid 
and perfect it. And we ſee that there are a great 
many 
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a manner much more clear and conciſe than certain 
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many people, who, tho' they never ſtudy, reaſon in 
profeſſors of philoſophy. 


Tis not to the ignorance of logie that we mult 
aſcribe the defect which is obſerv'd in moſt mens 


way of arguing, but to the deficiency of ideas, to 
the erroneouſneſs and obſcurity of what ideas oo 


have, to the bad principles which they have imbib'd, 


and to the prejudices with which they are tainted, 


And they argue more or leſs ſenſibly, according as 
they have more or leſs of theſe failings. 

Farewell, dear Iſaac; live content and happy; 
and let me hear from thee. | 


— — 


LETTER Cx. 


| 

| 

A deſcription of the inquiſition.— The Spaniards ; 
barbarous to exceſs.----A young Jewiſh girl, burnt IMF 
for her religion, whom the queen dared not to in- „ 
tercede for. The ſhocking cruelty of the Pon- ( 
tiffs who grant long indulgences to thoſe who at- MW; 
fiſt or are preſent at their horrid executions.-— The n 
fury and implacable malice of the monks inſult Ti 
hi 


the manes of the dead.. 


Jacos BBTITO, to AARON Monceca. 


Madrid 
Am now, dear Monceca, to preſent thee an ac- 
count of the moſt exquiſite ſcene of horrors ; and 

to give thee a picture of that barbarous inquiſition, 
nouriſh'd and fatten'd by the blood of our brethren, 
and by that of ſeveral unhappy Nazarenes, who 
have had the misfortune to have any of the monks 
for their enemies. Don't think I am prompted by 
ſpite and envy, to put colours that are too black 
upon any thing. I ſhall only tell thee what I have 
heard- from ſeveral French, Germans, and Engliſh, 
who have been witneſſes of the bloody executions 


ordered by this monkiſh ſenate, which has been di- 
; rected 
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reed by the furies, conducted by avarice, and ſup- 
ported by ſupperſtition. 

When an Auto de Fe, or an act of faith, is or- 
der'd by the inquiſition, a great ſcaffold is erected 
in the great ſquare ; where all the world hires bat 
conies and windows, and comes to fee this terrible 
ſpectacle, as to a ſolemn feaft, at which the whole 
court, king, queen, ladies, embaſſadors, c. are 

reſent. | 
8 The inquiſitor's chair is a fort of judgment-ſeat, 
rais'd higher than the king's. . Oppoſite to this throne 
an altar is erected, upon which the Nazarenes offer 


to the Deity the blood of thoſe unhappy creatures 


that they are for depriving of life. In the midft of 
their ceremonies they break off their prayers, when 
the grand inquiſitor deſcends from his amphitheatre, 
in his pontificalibus ; and, after having made his ſa- 
lute to the altar, which is erected to avarice and 
cruelty, he goes up to the king's throne, followed 
by ſome of the officers of the inquiſition; and the 
prince, who then ſtands up with the conftable of 
Caſtile by his fide, holding the royal ſword erected, 
fears to obſerve the oath, which is read by a 
member of the royal council; an oath which ob- 
liges him to authorize all the actions of the inqui- 
fition. 

This done, the unfortunate people condemn'd to 
be tortur'd are brought forth, and carry'd all round 
the public ſquare. Thoſe who are not condemn'd, 
and who are only doom'd to cruel impriſonment, 
wear a ſanbenito, which is a large ſcapulary of yel- 
low cloth, or canvas ſhirt, charg'd with St. Andrew's 
croſs, painted red. They who are fo unfortunate as 
to be burnt, are dreſs'd in long robes of a grey 
colour, full of painted flames. And they who are 

ot willing to turn Nazarenes wear the effigies and 
tures of devils, beſides a ſort of ſcapulary, upon 


Lich is deſcrib'd, Fouego rebuelto, i. e. a fire ſtir d 


P, 

The grandees of Spain, and the chief Spaniſh 
aoblemen, ſupply the place of marſhal's-men at theſe 
frigitful 
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frightful ceremonies ; for they bring the pretended 
criminals that are to be burnt, to the ſtake, bound 
with halters. Thus do ſuperſtition and bigotry make 
the Don Diego's, the Don Sancho's, the Don Pedro's, 
and the Don Garcia's, not only flaves to the Monks, 
but the lacqueys to the hangmen. 
To increaſe the torture of the poor wretches that 
are doom'd to the rage of the . a parcel of 
ignorant inhuman friars bawl out the moſt ſcandalous 
reproaches in their ears, together with their ſenſeleſs 
arguments. In fine, they are thrown headlong into 
the fire which 1s kindled for them. Upon this occa- 
fion, dear Monceca, appears the conſtancy of our 
nation. There are ſeveral faithful Jews, the deſcen- 
dants of the antient Iſraelites, who throw themſelves 
into the flames ; others burn their hands and feet be- 
fore they leap into the fire, and preſerving as much 
reſence of mind as Mutius Scœvola that illuſtrious 
| bang who ſuffer'd his hand to be conſum'd in a 
coal fire, they ſing praiſes to the God of Iſrael in the 
midſt of ſuch terrible torment. 
The barbarous Spaniards are not mov'd by all 
theſe cruelties; neither age nor ſex, nothing can 
affect them. A Nazarene author, whom they have 


no reaſon to ſuſpect, reports what follows. Among 


< the Jews that were burnt, there was a girl ſeem- 
« ingly not ſeventeen years of age, who, ſtanding 
< on that ſide where the queen was, petition'd her 
for her pardon. She was wonderfully pretty, and 


| ſhe ſaid to her, „great queen, will not your royal 


c preſence, make ſome alteration in my misfortune; 
« conſider how young I am, and that I am to ſuffer 


* for a religion which I ſuck'd in with my mother's 


ce milk.” The queen turn'd away her eyes, and 
ſeem'd to take great pity on her. Yet ſhe never 
durit ſo much as mention the ſaving her * 

What inchantment, therefore, dear Monceca, could 
make men ſo blind as to become ſlaves to ſuch cruel- 


Memoirs of the Court of Spain, by M. d' Aunoy, part II. 
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tes? Can any nation be fo infatuated, ſo aban- 


don'd to it's prejudices, as not to make uſe of reaſon, 
and not to aboliſh executions ſo contrary to the law 
of nature? The Nazarene monks are very ni- 
cious magicians, becauſe they confound the human 
underſtanding, and conſequently colour the fouleſt 
deeds with the title of virtues. Conſider, dear Mon- 
ceca, what an unlimited power they have in Spain. 


A queen dares not intercede for the pardon of a 


young girl of ſixteen, tho' ſhe has been guilty of 
no other crime than believing the religion which 


| ſhe imbib'd in her infancy. The authority of the 


throne itſelf durſt not ſtand to diſpute with the mo- 
naſtick power, and is afraid of being a prey to the 
attacks of that monſter ſupported by ſuperſtition ! 
The moſt ſhocking thing of all 'in theſe bloody 
tragedies, is the indulgences that the Roman pontiffs 
have attach'd to them. They who lead the poor con- 
demn'd wretches to the fire, and throw them into 
the flames, gain indulgences for 100 years; and 
they who content themſelves only with ſeeing them 
executed, obtain 50. Juſt heaven! What horror, 
and what abomination is this, dear Monceca ! The 


moſt crying and moſt deteſtable crimes are made 


a ſalutary means to attain to the preſence of the 
Divine Lug! Avarice, cruelty, fury and rage, 
are the virtues of Spaniſh Nazareniſm! And the 
Nazarenes, who in France and Germany, boaſt 
their abhorrence of blood, have brethren in the 
inquiſition countries, that conſecrate murder under 
the pretence of religion, and make their cruel- 
ties an eſſential article of their faith. 

The day after thoſe unhappy wretches are burnt 
15 a ſort of feſtival, when all the Monks go in pro- 
ceſſion to the principal church; and they carry the 
pictures of the condemned, as if they were trophies 
of a victory obtained over the enemy, with theſe 
words, Morreo quemado por Hereje relapſo, i. e. I 
die for relapſing into hereſy ; and under thoſe who 
perſiſt in declaring their innocency, is inſcribed, 
Por Hereje convicto negativo; i, e. For denying 

Vo“. III. D their 
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their Hereſy after being convicted of it : And under 
thoſe who perſiſt in their belief; Por Hereje contu- 
mas, 1. e. For obſtinate Hereſy. 

The fury of the monks is not yet ſatisfied with 
this. ſort of triumph; it extends ſo far as to inſult 
the manes of ſuch as have been dead many years: 
For they put into certain cheſts (which they call 
Carochas) the bones of ſome which they dig out of 
the ground, and even proceed againſt them after 
death. Conſequently death and burial can be no 


ſcreen from the hatred of the monks ; for they per- 


ſecute their enemies beyond the grave. Tis not 
only in Spain where ſuch ſacrileges are commited, 


but in ſeveral other countries they are guilty of 


ſuch outrages ; and the tombs are there violated up- 
on pretence of religion. 

If one did not ſee it, one could hardly believe 
what a vaſt power the monks have acquired to in 
the countries of the inquiſition. Reaſon cannot 
bear to be told, that there have been men ſo fooliſh, 
and ſo weak, as by ſubmitting to the arbitrary 
power of the monks, to abandon their natural and 
civil rights, and to diveſt the common tribunals of 
their legal juriſdiction, in order to transfer it to new 
ones, compoſed of the dregs of mankind. 

The power which the monks have acquired is 
founded upon the moſt crafty politics. A counter- 
feit zeal to extirpate our nation, and certain Na- 
zarenes that were called Heretics, ſerved as a pre- 
tence. At firſt, the inquiſition was only eſtabliſhed 
to take cognizance of one ſingle cafe. But the filly 
people aid not ſee that this ſingle cafe drew in all 
others after it. For what actions, good or bad, 
are not brought before the ſpiritual court? Judaiſm, 
Hereſy, the obſervance of all the precepts of the 
Nazarene law, oaths, crimes committed againſt the 
Divine Worſhip, bigamy, ſodomy, the robbing of 
churches, the inſults committed on prieſts and 
monks, ſorcery, and in ſnort, a long train of many 
other matters that are linked with the Nazarene 


faith, 
| T. 
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The people were aſtoniſhed when they ſaw, too 
late, what an exorbitant power they had given to 
the monks. They had neither the ſtrength nor the 
courage to take it from them; they kiſſed the chains 
which they had put about their own limbs; and 
they became the chief inſtruments of the tyranny 
under which =my groaned. In fine, the ſovereign 
pontiffs, by the help of their bulls, and by the af- 
ſiſtance of thoſe ſame monks, whoſe authority they 
were for favouring in order to eſtabliſh their own, 
perſuaded the people at the long-run, that the 
maintenance of the power of the clergy was a thing 
neceſſary to religion. The ſuperſtitious Spaniards, 
the ignorant Portugueſe, and the fanatic Italians, 
not only conſecrated the unjuſt tribunal of the in- 
quiſition throughout their own countries, but would 
fain have eſtabliſhed it among their neighbours. 
However the latter too well knew this infernal court 
of juſtice to ſubmit to it. Spain loſt a part of the 
Netherlands for attempting to ſubje& them to the 
inquiſition; and France, THEN fo wiſe as not to 
ſuffer its privileges to be invaded, vigorouſly reſiſted 
all the attacks of the ſovereign pontiffs. 

The tribunal of the holy office is ſo abhorred by 
{ ſeveral Nazarene nations, that the very name of it 
makes them tremble. A Jew whoſe father has beem 
burnt, and who muſt have ſuffered the ſame puniſh- 
ment if he had not fled, 1s not more ſhocked at the 
terrible name of the inquiſition, than a counſellor 
of the parliament of Paris when mention is made to 
him of that horrid tribunal. There's not a country 
gentleman but had rather fuffer the worſt of misfor- 
tunes than be fubjet to any juriſdiction, except 
that of the temporal judges, or to own any other 
maſter but his king, or any other executioners of his 
will and pleaſure but the parliaments. 

Notwithſtanding the credit which the monks had 
for a long time in France, and _—_ at the time 
of the league, when they were ſupported by Spain, 
they never durſt introduce the inquiſition into that 
kingdom, tho' they ſecretly attempted it; but they 

D 2 met 
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met with ſo much oppoſition, that they plainly ſaw 
they ſhould intirely ruin their credit, inſtead of aug- 
menting it. 

And indeed, all the ſeveral ſtates of the kingdom 


are concerned to hinder the eſtabliſhment of this 
unjuſt tribunal. The king who is an abſolute ſove- 
reign in his kingdom, would have a rival in the F 
grand inquiſitor. The twelve parliaments would be 


little better than country court-leets. The forces 


would be more under the command of the monks * 


than of their general officers. The biſhops would 


find the common prieſts bearing greater ſway than : 


themſelves in the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, The 
clergy, as well as all the common people, would 
become ſlaves to the monks, and the victims of 
their avarice and ambition. The French nobility, 
who have been ſo much uſed to deſpiſe this gentry, 
and to look upon them in general as the excrement 
of mankind, would be very glad if they could have 


the favour to be admitted into the number of 


Familiaries del Santo Officio, or Familiaries of the 
Holy Office. And in ſhort, the very dukes and 
peers would have the privilege of gaining a hundred 
years indulgence, by conducting . people 
mhumanly to the ſtake; and conſequently would 
have the reputation of being the valets of the 
executioners. 

There's no fear now, dear Monceca, that the in- 
quiſition will ever be introduced into any of thoſe 
countries where it is not already eſtabliſhed. Its 
terrors are too well known; and J am certain, that 
there's not an European in his ſenſes, but would 
rather turn Muſſulman, than be ſubject to a cruel 
dominican, or ſuch other implacable perſecutor. 

Farewell, dear Monceca; and may'ſt thou never 
live but in countries where wiſdom and juſtice 
are as well eſtabliſhed as that in which thou art 
now. 


L E T- 
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LETTER CX. 


Bad authors very numerous in Holland. The arti- 
fices made uſe of by the bookſellers to get their 
writings diſpoſed of. The city of Rotterdam 


paid great regard to the merit of Eraſmus.—-- 


he induſtry of the dutch commended.-— The 
natives of Holland greatly miſtaken in the method 
of educating their children. 


AARON Monceca, to Isaac xis. 


| $10 Amſterdam 

N a late letter of mine I mentioned what a great 
number of printers. and bookſellers there were 

at Amſterdam : There's the ſame number in the 
other towns in proportion. No doubt thou wilt 
conclude, there muſt alſo be a large tribe of writers 


in the country to ſerve ſo many preſſes, and to fur- 
niſh the bookſellers with the new books which they 


| publiſh every day. There is nothing ſo true; for 


the authors here are almoſt as numerous as the 
ſtatues were in old Rome, whoſe number exceeded 
that of the inhabitants of a common town *. 

If one were to make a muſter of all the ſorry 
ſcribes that ſwarm in the United Provinces, one 
might raiſe a colony, in which good fenſe and 
judgment have not been ſeen for a long time. 

Thou wilt be at a loſs to what to aſcribe this 
multitude of authors, and to imagine how it comes 
to paſs that the Cacoethes Scribendi is more infec- 
tious in this country than in any other. There's 
+ concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances to maintain 
and augment the number of thoſe ſtainers of paper. 


Has ſtatuas primum Tuſci in Italia inveniſſe referuntur, 
quas amplexa poſteritas pene parem populum urbi dedit quam 
natura procreavit. Caſſidor. Var, lib, vii. cap. 15. ** The 
«© Tuſcans are reported to have been the firſt inventors of theſe 
© ſtatues, which their poſterity were ſo fond of, that the num- 
ber which was carv'd was almoſt equal to that of the fouls 


* which were born. : 
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Some. are monks, ſtripped of their orders ; who, 
after having abandoned their convents, and being 
deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, fancy that a book is as eaſily 
made as a forry ſermon. Others, hearing the com- 
mon talk of new books that are printed, become 
authors by infection. The itch of writing in this 
country, is a diſtemper that ſpreads like Fanaticiſm, Þ 
I compare bad writers to the convulſionaries of Paris; 
for, like them, they are acted by a fort of enthuſi- 
aſm, of which they don't know the cauſe. "The 
bookſellers ſcarce trouble themſelves whether a book 
be good or bad: If it be but new, they always find 
cuſtomers for it, by advertiſing it in the Gazette, 
with ſome important title. Amongſt the many jour- 

nals that are publiſh'd, they have always a property 
in the impreſſion of one or other of them, in which, 
by conſequence, they give a pompous character of 
the moſt pitiful book; which at the ſame time is no 
grievance to the public, becauſe they have known 
for a long while, that works of this kind are only 
written to damn the copies of ſome bookſellers, and 
to commend thoſe of others. 

When a book is fo bad that a good part of the 
edition remains unſold, *tis advertis'd a ſecond time, 
a year after, under another title, with the addition 
of ſome preface as bad as the work itſelf ; and by the 
help of this craft, the reſt of the edition is all bought 
up. In ſhort, they are never at a loſs, in Holland, 
for expedients to put off thoſe books which the book- / 
ſellers can't vend to their cuſtomers; for thoſe that 
they can't diſpoſe of by retail, they fell by the lumpſy | 
to the butter-women and grocers, and eſpecially to 
the latter; in whoſe flops one may find a great num f 
ber of tracts printed ten or twelve years ago; ſo that t 
fix or ſeven authors excepted, which are for the moſt \ 

t 
p 
n 


part natives of Holland, there are few writers that 
live in this country but may there pick up a large 
collection of the books they have publiſh'd, 

It would not be to any purpoſe to give you the tl 
names of theſe ſhrimps in the commonwealth of learY tc 
ning; whole names are moreover as — all fc 

| tne 
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their works. I believe it will be as well if I endea- 
vour to give thee an idea of ſome writers that are 
worth knowing : Boerhaave, Graveſande, and Vi- 
triarius, are great men. Muſembroek has made a 
collection of good experiments in phyſic; and thou 
art not ignorant that Barbeyrac is a good tranſlator. 


There are alſo in the academies of theſe provinces 


ſome other perſons, who are to be eſteem'd for their 
learning and aver" 6 Among the miniſters and the 
clergy, there are alſo ſome of diſtinguiſh'd merit ; and 
[ have heard Saurin mention'd a thouſand times as an 
excellent preacher. But the number of theſe authors 
is ſo ſmall in proportion to the others, that there's no 
compariſon ; tho” in order to do juſtice to the Dutch, 
it muſt be confeſs'd, that all thoſe bad writers, or at 
leaſt the major part. of them, are foreigners. There 
are ſeveral that pretend to write in French ; but when 
their books come into France, every body is furpriz'd 
to find them written in the Gaſcoign or Norman, or 
the ſtyle of Lower Bretagne. Nay, there are ſome 
which do fo partake of the different idioms, that 
there's no gueſſing what language they are written 
in; and one would fwear it to be French, patch'd 
out of Greek. 

Tis to be fear'd, dear Iſaac, that this tribe of pal- 
try authors will intirely corrupt the taſte, not only 
of the inhabitants of this country, but alſo of moſt 
people who apply themſelves to reading. I compare 
the ſhops of certain bookſellers to the laboratories of 
ſome noted chymiſts, who compoſe philters to di- 
ſturb the human underſtanding, and to poiſon the 
nouriſhment which it may be capable of receiving 
from the reading of good authors. As in France 
they examine books before they are printed, to ſee 
whether the authors have ſaid any thing to expoſe 
the monks, I could wiſh that the books which are 
printed in Holland were reviſed, to ſee if there be 
nothing in them contrary to good-ſenſe ; and that 


they would do the ſame ſervice to mankind as they do 


to a company of lazy drones, whoſe order and pro- 
fefion have been by antient ſuperſtition render'd ve- 
nerable. 
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nerable. At Paris they make no ſcruple to hinder 
the impreſſion of a work which bears too hard upon 
the court of Rome, or which treats too freely of in- 
dulgences, or which extols Arnaud for a great man: 
But, alas! is it not of much more importance to ſtop 
the circulation of thirty tracts which deprave the 
reader's taſte, baniſh good - ſenſe, and darken the 
light of reaſon? 

1 wonder whether the Dutch, who are always at- 
tentive to the welfare and tranquility of civil ſocie- 
ty, have made this reflection. Perhaps they have. 
The fear of; introducing a cuſtom, which, in pro- 
ceſs of time, might ſtrike at that liberty which is ſo 
dear to them, has hinder'd them from ſtopping the 
circulation of thoſe books, fo pernicious not only to 
the republic of letters, but even to all mankind: 
For the Dutch are fond of the ſciences, have an in- 
finite eſteem for men of learning, and give them a 
hearty reception from what country ſoever they 
come. Bayle and ſeveral other Frenchmen have 
been courted and careſs'd by the chief members of 
the republic. We obſerve in Holland what has been 
ſeen in few other countries for near 1700 years. 
The city of Rotterdam had ſuch a ſenſe of the vir- 
tues of Eraſmus, that it caus'd his ſtatue to be erect- 
ed in the public ſquare. *T's paying a true regard 
to the merit of the learned, to erect ſuch a monu- 
ment to an able writer. This ſtatue ſeems to have 
chang'd both its form and matter, in proportion as 
the republic flouriſh'd. It was at firſt of wood only, 
and was erected in 1540. Afterwards there was one 
of ſtone, ſet up in 1567. And laſtly, one of braſs, 
the ſame that we ſee now, was plac'd there in 1622. 
If we live to another century, perhaps we may ſee 
one of gold. What is ſurpriſing is, that Delft, which 
is ſo near to Rotterdam, and which has been no leſs 
honour'd by the celebrated Grotius, has not erected 
the like ſtatue to that great man. 

When I conſider, dear Iſaac, the manner how this 
ftate was form'd, I cannot forbear to admire what 
induſtry is capable of doing, when tis ſupported — 

the 
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the love of liberty. A country floating in the wa- 
ter, a land uncultivated, and which ſcarce produc'd 


any thing, is become, in a ſhort time the magazine 


and centre of all the riches in the world. 
None but a people ſo laborious as the Dutch, 
could have, as it were, drawn their country by force 


| out of the ſea, by the dykes they have made; and 
none but a nation ſo powerful as they, could ſupport 
the expence which thoſe very dykes coſt them. They 


are oblig'd to be at infinite care and pains to main- 


# tain and keep them up, becauſe the ſafety of their 
| country depends on their being in good repair. The 


ſea is indeed the nurſe of the Dutch; but then 'tis, 
on the other hand, the worſt enemy they have : For 
in the“ year 1574, the ſea waſh'd away one hund- 
red and twelve houſes from the village of Scheveling, 
the church of winch is now near the ſea ; whereas 
formerly it ſtood in the middle of the village. 


Ihe repairs which they are continually oblig'd to 


make, and the other expences which the govern- 
ment is put to, are the reaſon that the taxes are = 
heavy in Holland. They who know the ſtate of at- 


fairs, don't murmur at them ; and in this country 
one ſhall hardly meet with malecontents, thoſe odi- 


ous and contemptible creatures who ſeek to eftabliſh 
their fortune upon the ruins of a government, and 
who found their hopes in the future troubles and 
calamities of their country, which they are always 
ready to diſtract. On the other hand, every man 
being content with enjoying full liberty, contributes 
with pleaſure to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and looks 
upon the republic as a good mother whom he is 
oblig'd to ſupport. 

All the fault I find with the Dutch, is a blind ſort 
of love they have for their children, which hinders 
them from correcting them, and giving them a pro- 
per education. I could wiſh they were not ſo com- 
plaiſant in this reſpect. The Lacedæmonians train'd 
up their youth after a different manner; for they 


* Miſſon's voyage to Holland. 
| inured 
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inured them to a rigid diſcipline, and form'd them 
betimes to all manner of exerciſes. In ſhort they in- 
r them with ſo great a love to virtue, and with 
firm a conſtancy that upon a certain day there was 
one of them who, holding a flambeau at a. particu- Þ 
lar ceremony, ſuſfer'd it to burn his hand rather than 
he would interrupt its. 4 
"Tis in the time of youth that the manners and 
rſt inclinations ought to be formed. There area 
thouſand faults which age and reaſon have much ado 
to ſuppreſs, when they are by habit render d common 
and familiar. *Tis almoſt impoſſible to cure the] 
Italians intirely of ſuperſtition, becauſe they have al- 
ways ſome faith remaining in a number oi chimeras 
with which they have been fed from their cradles 
In like manner the Dutch find it very difficult to] 
ſhake off a ſort of ſelf-conceit and fondneſs for their 
own opinions, which is owing to the too great com- | 
plaiſance of their parents in gratifying all their filly 
defires. However, people of diſtinction ſeem deſi- 
Tous to take ſome care of their children's education, 
but unluckily they never give them any but very bad 
Tutors, 
One thing which no doubt will extremely ſurpriſe 
thee is, that a nation of ſuch good-ſenſe as the Dutch, 
. ſhould ſcarce ever commit the firſt education of their , 
chief youth to any but monks ſtripp'd of their order 0 
and to little ſaucy prieſts. A neglect fo unworthy o ,, 
commendation might be attended with terrible incon- 
veniencies, and a repentance the more mortifying,f 
becauſe too late. What, ſure! are there no native 
of the country fit to diſcharge an employment o 
ſuch importance, and fo worthy of the moſt ſeriou; 
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Cicero ſpeaking of the reſolution, conſtancy and courage fh. 
of the Lacedzmonian youth, ſays, that it often happen'd, tha, 
they would fight with one another till they died, rather that 
own they were beat: Adoleſcentium greges Lacedæmone v. 
dimus ipſi; incredibili contentione certantes, pugnis, calci 
bus, unguibus, morſu denique, ut exanimarentur, priu 
quam ſe victos faterentur, Cicero Tuſculan. Queſt. lib. 
cap. 27. | b 
attention: 
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attention? I can't perſuade myſelf to be of that 


rl opinion. But the fondneſs of the women for ſuch as 
115 | ſham the gentleman, and for petits maitres, and the 
„too great complaiſance of their huſbands, make them 
cu. generally prefer the frivolous to the ſolid, and that 


* which is detrimental to that which is profitable. The 
© girls are, in this reſpect, much better taken care of 
than the boys; and the women, to whoſe care they 


1 are committed, are incomparably better qualified for 
do the due diſcharge of their employment. 
* I ſhall ſoon depart from this country, dear Iſaac, 


ſor Berlin, and from thence ſhall go to Hamburgh ; 
Z where I have ſome affairs of conſequence to ſettle with 


4 Iſaac Meio. I ſhall make it my buſineſs to inform 
les chee of what I find moſt remarkable among the Ger- 
mans, who are a people whom thou art better ac- 
der! duainted with than I am. The frequent journies thou 
m. madeſt formerly to moſt of the courts of Germany, 


ur Pave furniſh'd thee with the knowledge of certain 
| 1 men and things, which I cannot hope to acquire. 

I ſhall be obliged to thee for telling me whether 
ba tuou thinkeſt ſuch reflections as I ſhall communicate 
to thee to be juſt ; and ſhall reckon myſelf happy if 
my letters may continue to pleaſe thee ; for which 


0 end I ſhall omit nothing in my power. I read thine 
$5 to ſeveral learned men when I was in France; and 
Jer they ſeem'd very well pleas'd with them. I know 

if that certain bigots and monks, who ſaw ſeveral of 
2% them, treated thee as an heretic and an obſtinate 


jew, But thou need'{t not be in much pain for their 
approbation; ſince what an antient Nazarene doctor 
ſaid of the pagan prieſts, may be apply'd to them, 
viz. They who teach. wiſdom, are not the ſame as 
they who are at the head of religion: The philoſo- 
phers don't ſhew the way to heaven, nor the prieſts 


ran that to wiſdom“. 


that 


tha Farewell, dear Iſaac; live content, and be happy. 
vi- : : RS 

aki 9 Philoſophia, et religio deorum, di: junctæ ſunt, longeque 
ivy 4ifterunt 5 ſiquidem alii ſunt profeſſores ſapientiæ, per quoe 
>, utique ad Deos aditur; aliique religionis antiſtites; per quos 


tahere non dicitur. Lackant. Divin, Inſtitut. lib, iy. cap. iii.p. 227. 
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LETTER Cl. 


The women in Spain under great conftraint from the 
jealouſy of their huſbands, yet contrive to man- 
age affairs of gallantry with the monks.— A merry 
adventure between a Carmelite friar, and a Spa- 
niſh lady.-—A remarkable ſtory of Fontana Roſa, 
an Italian peacher. 


Jacos BRITO to AARON MoNCECA. 


Madrid 
1 E women in Spain, dear Monceca, are the 
priſoners of their ſlaves; for as there's no 
country in the world where the men are more ſub- 
miſſive to them; ſo there are few countries where 
the women are under ſo much conſtraint. Tho 
foreigners, who have for ſome time paſt fojourned 
in this kingdom, have taken off a great deal of it, 
and chang'd that ſhocking confinement into a gen- 
teeler ſort of ſlavery ; yet they are ſtill watch'd very 
narrowly. Such of them as are of too mean extrac- 
tion to go to court, ſcarce fee any body but their 
relations, and ſome monks: But the others have 
more liberty, eſpecially fince the court of Spain has 
foilow'd that of France in ſome of its manners and 
cuſtoms. 

Tho' the women are ſo ſtrictly watch'd, thou muſt 
not think that the honour of their huſbands is ſecure 
againſt the ſtains which it often receives in other 
countries, The monks here are what the petits 
maitres, or beaux, are in France. A cordelier 1s 
as dangerous a perſon as the moſt amiable perſon of 
quality. He knows all the expedients for captivating 
the hearts of the fair; and his habit gains him ad- 
mittance into all families, to deceive the moſt jea- 
lous huſband. The ſpecious title of conſeſſor, or 
ſpiritual guide, furniſhes him with a pretence to be 
tete a tete with his miſtreſs as long as he pleaſes ; and 
the huſband durſt not interrupt their converſation 
without running the riſque of feeling the fatal effects, 
: not 
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not only of the indignation of Heaven, but of that of 


the monks too. 


Thou wilt — aſk me, dear Monceca, how 


the jealous Spaniards can put up with theſe monkiſh 
viſits? I was as much ſurpriz d at it as thou canſt 
be, till I perceiv'd that the force of prejudice was fo 
great over the pepple of this country, that their jea - 
louſy truckled to their ſuperſtition; either from their 


being perſuaded of the virtue of the monks that fre- 


quent their houfes, or from their opinion, that the 
(cuckoldom for which they are oblig'd to thoſe very 
monks, is facred and honourable, and a conſtituent 
part of their religion. Perhaps too, there's a certain 


number of mdulgences, which are tack'd to the 


horns of a huſband who is made a cuckold by a friar. 
If that be the caſe; I no longer wonder that a poor 
paniard is ſo zealous as to gain them at the expence 
of his forehead, when a Spaniſh 
ew to the place of execution, and for that purpoſe 
o demeans himſelf, as to be a comrade of the fami- 
ars of the inquiſition. 
This is not the firſt age wherein people have been 
known to receive cuckoldom, when it came thro” the 
anal of religion, with great marks of veneration. 
Did not the pagans think themſelves very happy” 
hen ſome of their gods took a fancy to frohic it 
pon the earth, and to plant horns on certain huſ- 
xnds foreheads? This frontlet they reckon'd as 
10nourable as a crown. Amphitryon, the Theban 
eneral, thought. himſelf highly — that Ju- 
iter would make uſe of his wife to form a demi-godF. 


erhaps a Spaniſh votary is as well pleaſed to be the 


ye-blow of ſome Auguſtin or Cordelier friar, as a 


Theban was to be deſcended from a pagan deity. 


Vol. III. E Beſides 


* Alcmena wore three moons on her head-dreſs, to denote 
hat Jupiter made one night as long as three, that he might 
he longer enjoy her. This is ſomething very odd, ſays a 

modern author. It was enough for her ſurely that her huſ- 

band's head was charg'd with ſuch a creſt, and fortify'd with 
horn-works and half-moons enough to ſurpaſs the towers of 

the goddeſs Cybele.“ cmumunaanas (11 2115, * 
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in, to go and converſe with the women, and the ref. 


ents which they make uſe of to conceal their intrigues, 


one every, morning. The exhortation he gave her 


to put on his gown, and left his breeches. The huf 


think monkiſh cuckoldom an effectual means for the 


' Origen; tho the ſame reaſon does not reſtrain them, 


' huſband being gone on a journey, the reverend 
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Beſides the liberty which the monks are indulg d 


pet which the huſbands bear to them, the expedi. 


their knavery, and their h riſy, are of very great 
ſervice to _ There's — bad ſte they takes 
gallantry, but they bring themſelves > fa — off; for 
they ſo well know how to diſguiſe their actions, that 
many people are perſuaded they are as chaſte a 


I was told a ſtory of a Carmelite, which I thought 
a very merry one. This friar had an amour at 
Seville, with a very pretty young woman, whoſe 


— ” aA _ 


father director did not fail to pay a viſit to the fair 


were much more agreeable to the laws of love than 
to thoſe of hymen ; and that he might be the better 
underſtood by, his patient, he lay in the ſame bed 
with her; where he commonly paſs'd, at leaſt, two 
or three hours at a time. 5 

But one day as he was uſing this freedom with hi 
miſtreſs, who ſhould come in but the huſband ! The 
Carmelite was ſo ſurpriz'd, that he had but juſt time 


CHA © — yo ts my wh 


band happen'd not to be of the temper of thoſe who 


remiſſion of fins. While the monk was thus hurry- 


2 Qaalis, Berecynthia Mater. 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes. 

1 | Virg. Zneid. lib. vi. v. 185. 
When in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 


Ka 


With golden turrets on her temples crown'd. Dryden, 
What need then had ſhe to bear three moons on her forehead? qu 
- — ———Parvoque Alcmena ſuperbit 


Hercule, tergemina crinem circumdata Luna, 


ale, Stat. Thebaid. lib. vi. v. 288. t 
With little Hercules Alcmena ſwells, de 

Her head encompaſs'd with a triple moon. ou 

c Several interpreters will have it, that theſe three moons were 
the ſignals of the three nights that Jupiter ſpent with her 

of Amphitryon. 
ing me 
D 


Bayle's Hiſt, and Critic, Dict. in the article 
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ing on his habit, the man perceiv'd the breeches ; 
and ſnatching in a rage at the dumb, but convincing 


om teſtimonials, he ſhut them up in acheſt, and ran to 
rea; the convent, to carry his complaint to his ſuperior : 
en! I will this minute, faid he to him, go and ſhew 
father Sebaſtiano's breeches to the whole city, if 
tha vou don't make me proper and ſpeedy ſatisfaction. 
I promiſe you I will, ſaid the ſuperior to him, very 
em gravely; but it is neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak firſt to 
ght the father of whom you complain; for I can't con- 
a © demn him unheard ; 'tis but equity that I ſhould 
of © hear both parties: Therefore go your ways home; 
end and if you have juſtice on your fide, you. ſhall have 
far © fatisfattion.” | 200 06” | 


be The Spaniard had no ſooner left the ſuperior, but 
father Sebaſtiano return'd to the convent. It was to 
no purpoſe for him to deny the fact; for the loſs of 
bea bis breeches was an evident token of his crime. The 
ſuperior, a crafty man, perceiving the danger of lea- 
ving ſuch convincing proofs of the incontinency of 
nul one of his friars in the hands of the jealous Spaniard, 
The reſolv'd to have the fatal breeches again forthwith. 
Don't be ſo lecherous for the future, ſaid he to father 
debaſtiano, nor ſo delicate, as to put yourſelf in a 
pair of ſheets. *Tis unworthy of a Carmelite to have 
the recourſe to ſuch means. Ws | 
After he had ended this ſhort remonſtrance, he 
order'd the whole convent to march in proceſſion, to 
the huſband's houſe. They obey'd, and follow' 
him ſinging their litanies. The Spaniard, very mu 
furpriz'd at the arrival of all thoſe 2 fathers, 
could not conceive what was aning of ſo much 
ceremony; but it was not long before he was ac- 
quainted with it. We are come, ſaid the ſuperior to 
him, to let you ſee your miſtake, and to fetch one of 
g, the moſt precious relics of our convent, which father 
Sebaſtiano took from the ſacriſty, or veſtry, with- 
out my order.” 
The Spaniard did not underſtand one word of what 
was ſaid to him; nor could he gueſs what relic they 


ing} meant. His paſſion had prevented him from ſeeing 
E 2 his 
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his wife favs — W. Gp e 72 and he 
was very far from ing what a trick they were 
going to play him. uf Te Perce, continued the 
ſuperior, which you have ſhut up in your cheſt, 
and which are the cauſe of your miſtake, are the 
+ ſame that were worn by the bleſſed St. Raymond 
de Penafort. Father iano only brought then 
from the convent, that your wife might ſalute 
* them: For of all relics, tis the greateſt ſpecifi 
* for women that pray to heaven for children.” At 
theſe words the Spaniard, out of his reſpect for the 
e 1 or Eur 7 of madneſs, A find 
aimſelf im without daring to complain, or 
to take . — proſtrated himſelf before the 
relic, and cry'd; ont with a loud voice; O hoh 
« breeches! from which we have all the reafon tha 
can. be to expect a poſterity as numerous as the 
« ſtars in the firmament, or as the ſand of the ſea; 
forgive my blindneſs, and take pity of my igno- 
*rance! I did not know that thou who hadft here- 
*tofore provided for the infirmities of a great ſaint, 
didſt vouchſafe at this time fo graciouſly to ſuppl 
the preſſing demands of our wives. May all the 
« wives of this city immediately experience thy 
powerful aſſiſtance as effectually as mine has.” 
The ſuperior, charm'd with a homage and praye 
which gave ſo much credit to his brethren, and 
with the bleſſed ſucceſs of his monkiſh ſtratagem, 
d back St. Raymond's breeches in triumph tt 
pa And the ſuperſtitious Spaniards, ful 
convinc'd of their wonderful efficacy, have e 
ſince paid particular devotion to them“. | 
There are few caſes, dear Monceca, wherein the 
Nazarene monks don't make religion a cloak to cove 
their irregularities. Not that they trouble the! 
heads about ſalving appearances, or avoiding ſcand: 
The fear of forfeiting the good opinion which the 


| ® I have been aſſur'd, that ſuch an adventure happen' 
once in France, only it concern'd a Jeſuit , and his breeche 

were canonized by the name of St, Anthony, 
| huſband 


huſbands have conceiv'd of them, is the only thing 
that puts them under a conſtraint. They conceal the 
wickedneſs they commit, not becauſe they are 
aſham'd of it, but that they may commit it with the 
more eaſe: And it muſt be confeſs'd, that nobody 
excels them in the art of diſſimulation. 

A famous Italian preacher* made excellent ſermons 
at Rome; but when he came down from the pulpit, 
his practice was to go and divert himſelf with the kind 
laſſes. Nobody would have thought of correcting him 
the! for his intemperance, if he had not had a number of 
find very formidable enemies, who were reſolv'd to be 
„oi reveng'd on him for certain bold invectives with 

we which he laſh'd them in his public diſcourſes. One 
noh day as he was preaching at St. John de Lateran's, 
tha © my dear brethren, ſaid he, I have no notion of 
the! © thoſe men who boaſt themſelves to be of the ſociety 

of Jeſus, when he was born, he had no other com- 
panions but an ox and an aſs. he ſpent his lite 
with Scribes and Phariſees, whom he, could never 
convert; and at laſt he dy'd between two thieves. 
« Therefore, dear brethren, for God's ſake, tell 
me, from which of theſe three claſſes are thoſe 
deriv d, that call themſelves the fociety of Jeſus T? 

So ſevere a jeſt as this was, turn'd the hatred of the 
jeſuits upon the preacher : they ſwore they would be 
even with him ; and having intelligence that, every 
now and then he frequented certain houſes, where 
'twas impoſſible for him to compoſe his ſermons ; they 
obtain'd an order ffom the governor of Rome to the 
barigel to arreſt the preacher, and to carry him to 

prifon, when he caught him with his whores. 


covely “ Fontana Roſa, He was a Dominician, and a great enemy 
- the! of the Jeſuits. . : * 
P. Fratelli cariſſimi, non ſo, diſſe, chi ſiano coſtero, che fi 
h thi preziano di eſſer i Compagni di Giesu. Allora che nacque, 
non hebbe altri Compagni che un Bue ed un Aſino. Paſſo la 
Vita tra Fariſei e Scribi; i quali mai vollero convertirſi, Mori 
alla fine in mezzo a due Ladri. Dite-mi, di grazia. Fratelli 
Jari, la Compagni di Giesu d' oggidi da quel di queſte tre Com- 
pagnie deriva ? Sig. Cant. de Quom, Tom, I. p. 130. 
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The Jeſuits kept a ſtrict watch upon him; and no 
ſooner was their enemy gone out upon the rake, than 
they inform'd the barigel of it; who enter'd the 
houſe, and knock'd at the chamber-door : but the 
-reverend father, inſtead of opening it, began to talk 
aloud, as if he did not hear or mind who was at the 
door, The barigel, tir'd with waiting, burſt open 
the door with his foot, and enter'd the chamber with 
his archers. But how was he ſurpriz'd when he found 
the monk with a chaplet in his hand, at the end of 
- which there hung above two hundred medals, and the 
prieſteſs of Venus kneeling at his feet, modeſtly atten- 
ding to a ſermon that was preaching to her by the ſly 
monk, and ſaying to him, with a flood of tears; 
indeed, father, I will, for the time to come, reform 
my courle of life and nothing ſhall engage me to con- 
tinue a behaviour which I confeſs to be fo bad.” 

The barigel and his archers, not a whit leſs ſu- 
perſtitious than all the Italians are, cry'd out; © 
it not a ſhame that good men ſhould be accus'd in this 
manner?“ The monk perceiving that now was the 
time to play his enemies that trick which they intend- 
ed to put upon him, did not think it enough to have 
held forth to his miſtreſs , but he gave ſo pathetic an 
exhortation to the barigel, that inſtead of thinking 
how he ſhould put the orders which he had received 
in execution, he went and acquainted the governor 
of Rome with the holy and pious actions of which 
he had juſt been an eye-witneſs. The Jeſuits were 
mortify'd and aſham'd, and the preacher was more 
followed than ever. He was permitted to convert a5 
many whores as he thought fit, to cloſet himſelf with 
them, tete à tete, in order to talk to them with the 
more freedom, and even to ſtrip off his habit, if he 
pleas'd, or if he thought it might conduce to the 
multiplication of his converts. The Jeſuits complain'd 
of the privileges granted to their enemy; but all the 
anſwer they had, was, that it was no more than 


what was taught by the Spaniſh divines; and a 
| thei 
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their fathers, Eſcobar, Sanches, Suarez, and many 


an others, had often decided thoſe points -. 

the I know not, dear Monceca, what thou wilt think 
the of this ſtratagem of the Italian preacher: But in 
alk this country there happen every day fifty ſcenes ſtill 
the more comical; and the Italian monks are faints, 
Den compar'd with the Spaniards. 

1th Nevertheleſs, whatever conveniency a woman 
ind finds in an intrigue with a monk, and be the friars 
I of ever ſo much in vogue here; yet a certain inſtinct, 


the born with the fair ſex, is the reaſon that they are 
en- never admitted but when a woman is at a loſs where 
Ny I to find a gentleman for her gallant. When this is 
rs; the caſe, ſhe throws herſelf into the arms of the 
rm WW friars ; and this is commonly owing to nothing but 
on- the conſtraint ſhe is put under. | 
The ceremony of making love by monks and by 
gentlemen, 1s very different. The former enter 
houſes, and often turn the huſbands out. The gen- 
tlemen, on the contrary, dance attendance in the 
ſtreet, playing upon the guittar under their miſtreſ- 
ſes windows. Of the latter I will give thee a fuller 
account another time. | 
Farewel, dear Aaron; and bleſs thy ſtars that 
thou artin a country where there are no monks, 
and no inquiſition. | | 


See the Provincial Letters, p. 101. Alſo the Parallel of 
the Doctrine of the Pagans and the Jeſuits: Tranſlated into 
Englith, and dedicated to the right reverend father in Ged Dr, 
Benjamin Hoadley, now lord biſhop of Wincheſter, 
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Monceca's obſervations on the various changes in the 


Chriſtian religion. He apprehends ſome extra- 
ordinary revolution muſt happen in it.---The peo- 
ple generally fall in with the eſtabliſh'd religion of 
© a kingdom.-----Great revolutions in government, 


occaſioned by changes in religion. 
AARON MoNceca to Isaac Onts. 


Amſterdam. 
"Fo E preſent ſtate of the Nazarene religion 


often makes me think, dear Iſaac, what it will 

come to 4 or -500 years hence, it being certain, that 
in ſo long a courſe of time ſome great revolution 
_ happen, which will intirely change the face 
OT it. ; | | 
Nazareniſm may be look d upon at preſent as a 
republic, diſtracted by two different factions, which 
can never be at peace with one another; for the one 
or the other muſt neceſſarily get the upper hand, and 
ſuppreſs its rival. The Roman pontiff's friends, and 
their adverſaries, labour with the ſame paſſion to 
accompliſh their deſigns ; and *tis impoſſible but 
ſome favourable conjuncture and opportunity will 
happen, which the one of the two parties will im- 
prove to the ruin of the other. | 
When one confiders with what rapidity the re- 
formed extended their power at the beginning of the 
ſeparation of the Nazarenes, and what a number of 
kingdoms and provinces have embrac'd the ſenti- 
ments of the proteſtant doctors, one would be ready 
to think, that by little and little they would become 
abſolute maſter. But if we caſt our eyes upon the 
events that have happen'd in Europe for this hundred 
years paſt, one knows not what to think. The 
more one ſeeks to attain to a certainty in theſe mat- 
ters, the more uncertain we are, and rom 
only 
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only ſerve to breed new doubts. | Many good and 
bad turns of ſucceſs have happen'd, alternately, to 
the proteſtants and papiſts. In the beginning of the 
laſt century near-one half of France was proteſtant : 
And now. Calviniſm is intirely baniſb'd from it, 
which is a conſiderable gain to the partiſans of the 
pontiff; but What they have got on their own ſide 
of the water they have loſt beyond ſea. The Eng- 
lich have intirely bantſh'd popery, and it daily 
loſes ground in the two kingdoms that are ſubieR to 
them“. *Tis my opinion that the injury the two 
parties have done to one another is pretty equal, tho 
the advantage does not appear ſo equal in Germany, 
where the proteſtants ſeem to have met with a canh- 
derable ſhock, the conſequences of -which may be 
very pernicious to them, by the Saxon Electers 
changing their religion, and their returning to the 
Romiſh communion. They have introduc'd the 
ſentiments of the papiſts into their government and 
their court. They have, as one may ſay, laid the 
axe to the root of the tree, and it muſt fall. For, 
in fine, dear Iſaac, tis a fact which has been demon- 
ſtrably prov d true by experience, that when a ſuc- 
eeſſion of ſovereigus continue in the profeſſion of the 
ſame religion, all their ſubiects, ſooner or later, 
embrace its opinion. In Sweden and in Denmark, 
where the kings have exerciſed the proteſtant religion 
without interruption, there are ſcarce any catholics 
now to be found ; and there would have been as few 
of them in England, if, after the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, there had been no popiſh prince on the 
throne. But James the firſt, Er has rekindled 
a fire that was ready to go out. 
If Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. had been as zea- 
lous to deſtroy popery, as they were to ruin the 
* religion, the number of the reformed'in 
rance, would have been much greater than that of 
the catholics, and perhaps there would not have been 
a ſingle nobleman remaining at court in the intereſt 


Scotland and Ireland. 
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of the ſovereign pontiff. Tis impoſſible but, in the 
courſe of four generations, there will arife, in all 
families, ſome head or other of it, that will ſacrifice 
the faith of his anceſtors to his ambition. If the 
grandfather does not change, the father does; if not 
the father, the ſon does, or the ſon's ſucceſſor. *Tis 
undoubtedly a very great complaifance to mankind 
to think that there is only one out of four that is ca- 
pable of committing folly, for the fake of procuring 
them great wealth and honours. All the philoſo- 
phers own that menare in general more prone to vice 
than virtue. But ſuppoſing them to be much more 
firm and ſtable than they are, it will always follow, 
that in the courſe of four generations there mult be 
ſome chief or head in every family, that will a& 
ſolely from the views of ambition and policy. My 
prince, he will ſay, believes in the virtue of in- 
* dulgences. And after all is ſaid and done, where 
is the harm if I approve of the uſe of thoſe indul- 
dences? I muſt be a very ſtupid fool not to be of 
the religion of the ſovereign, becauſe that's the 
road to a fortune. Shall I be very happy, if, by 
continuing a proteſtant, I have the ſatisfaction to 
condemn fooleries, which, if I do, will be never- 
the leſs approv'd? Is it not better that I ſhould 
cunningly make uſe of thoſe fooleries to attain to 
my own ends? Henry IV. who was born to wear 
a crown, ſaid, A Kingdom was worth a Maſs at 
any time. As for my part, I, who am only born 
to attain to the honours ſet apart for nobility, do 
affirm, that a regiment is worth all the ſpiritual 
tid- bits of the-Romiſh faith, whether by wholeſale 
or retail. . SN ; 
A duke and a peer is as eaſy to be tempted as 3 
private gentleman. 'There needs nothing more than 
to flatter him with the hopes of obtaining a place 
that may give freſh luſtre to his rank. How few 
courtiers would there be at Verſailles, whoſe faith 
could be ſteddy againſt the proſpect of the ſtaff of 
a marſhal of France ? | | 
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In order to be fully convinc'd, that the religion of 
2 prince, ſooner or later, abſorbs all others, one 
need only conſider how many illuſtrious families that. 

rofeſs d proteſtantiſm in France, in the reign of 

enry IV. as the Rhoans, the Bouillons, the la 
Forces, the Gondrins, and ſeveral others, are ſince 
relaps'd into the catholic religion. Is this change ow- 
ing to the power of grace? A Janſeniſt parſon may be 
prejudic'd enough to believe ſo; but a Jeſuit will 
reaſon upon it more juitly. He will, by word of 
mouth, indeed, aſcribe to heaven what his heart 
tells him is owing to policy. He too well knows the 
ſecret ſprings of politics, to be impos'd upon by the 
ſudden converſions that were made at court, in the 
reigns of Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. 

The proteſtants, - dear Iſaac, are as ambitious as 
the papiſts, and by conſequence as ſubjeQ to change, 
for the ſake of feeding their vanity. As in France 
there is no proteſtant family of diſtinction remain- 
ing, ſo neither nor in Sweden nor-in Denmark is 
there any to be found that is catholic. The religion 
of the ſovereign has operated equally in theſe differ- 
ent kingdoms, and it will every where produce the 
ſame effect. 

The proteſtants cannot but look upon the election 
of Auguſtus to the kingdom of Poland as a fatal 
ſtroke, becauſe it has introduc'd opinions into that 
prince's territories, which, ſooner or later, will ac- 
quire the ſame credit there as in other catholic coun- 
tries. Tis almoſt impoſſible but ſome day or other 
an elector of Saxony will ariſe ſo zealous for religion, 
that he will endeavour to give the finiſhing blow to 
the proteſtant faith. I conſider the prince that now 
reigns in Saxony, in the ſame light as Henry IV. 
with regard to religion ; and his fon, perhaps, will 
reſemble Lewis XIII. and his grandſon Lewis XIV. 
which if they ſhould, what will become of the refor- 
med * ? Before the fourth generation, it will 
have ſufter'd the ſame fate in this part of Germany as 
it hath met with in the Palatinate, and in the 
biſhopric of Spire. 


By 


dear Iſaac, as if the latter may, by degrees, get the 
to attain to it; but ſtate-policy, and the intereſt of 


there is not one of them but what would have ſaid, 


* . 
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By the ſeveral loſſes which the proteſtants have 
fuſtain'd for ſome time in Germany, and which J 
don't find counterbalanc'd by any unfortunate acci- 
dent which has happen'd to the papiſts, it ſeems, 


upperhand, and regain the whole, or at leaft a great 
part of all that they have loft. © They once had in 
their power a very uſeful and a very certain method 


the princes, did not permit them to put it in practice. 
H the court of Vienna had but choſe a huſband for 
the eldeſt archdutchefs, out of the proteſtant princes, 


that the kingdom of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
dominions of Auſtria and Sileſia, were worth all the 
high maſſes that ever were, or ever will be fung. 
Suppoſe now, dear Ifaac, that the prince royal of 
Pruſſia had but been in poſſeſſion of what the duke of 
Lorrain has obtain'd, the catholic religion would 
have been reſtor'd in Pruſſia and in Brandenbourg, 
where it would have become the religion of the ſtate, 
the path to honours, and by conſequence, the religi- 
on, which would have been quickly embrac'd by the 
courtiers, by all perſons of ambition, and, before 
the fourth generation, by every family of diſtinction. 
While I am writing to thee,, dear Monceca, a very 
odd thought is come into my head. If the papiſts 
knew how to make a cunning uſe of their advanta- 
ges, with only the kingdom of Poland they might, 
in leſs than 200 years, render all the courts in Ger- 
many ſubmiſſive to the orders of the Roman pontiff. 
They need do no more for this purpoſe than to ren- 
der that elective ſtate the inheritance of ſome pro- 
teſtant prince that ſhould turn catholic. After having 
gain'd Saxony, the crown ſhould be offer'd to the 
king of Denmark; and when he is dead, they Wit 
ſhould ele& the king of Sweden. Thus, in the ſpace Wto 
of a couple of centuries, it would appear, that Po- ¶ pe. 
land would be worth, in church coin, ſeven or eight Nele 
times more than France is worth; Henry IV. having Weat 
rated his kingdom at no higher value than a ſingle Wrep 


maſs, - "In 
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»Tis certain, that in the elections of the empire, 
and of Poland, the papiſts have too great opportuni- 
ties to aggrandize themſelves, which, ſooner or la- 
ter, they will make uſe of to advantage. They 
have already found the benefit of the firſt. Why 


ſhould they not hereafter make uſe of the ſecond? 
What does not happen in two centuries, may come 


about in three. Fifty years ago it would have been 
taken as a wild prophecy, if a man ſhould have aſſert- 
ed that Saxony would be ſoon govern'd by a catho- 
lic prince, and Poland by an elector, who was but a 
little while before a proteſtant. In our days we have 
ſeen all theſe events. We actually look upon it as an 
improbable thing, to ſuppoſe that a king of Pruſſia 
will be a papiſt and an emperor ? but our great- 
grand children will not perhaps be ſurpriz d at it. 
The reformed have not the ſame advantages as 
their adverſaries. They have not one elective king- 
dom among them? nor can they hope to bring any ſove- 
reign into their party by the view of poſſeſſing a ſe- 
cond crown. All they can do is to ſecure to them- 
ſelves the peaceable poſſeſſion of certain dominions, 
which can have nothing to do with the elections of 
ſovereigns. Holland, the Swiſs Cantons, the imperial 
proteſtant cities, will never be in the circumſtance of 
kingdoms govern'd by princes. But what's fo ſmall 
a tract of country compar'd to that which is poſſeſs'd 
by ſo many proteſtant kings, who may be tempted, 


by the offer of a crown, to embrace the catholic reli- 
gion? 
© 


All theſe reaſons convince me, dear Iſaac, that not- 
withſtanding the amazing progreſs which the pro- 
teſtant religion made in its beginning, it may here- 
after, by degrees, loſe all its advantages, and be 
reduced to a very low ebb. The detriment which 
it has ſuffer'd in France and Germany, ſeems to me 


to be greater than that which has been done to po- 


pery in England. The change of the religion of the 
electors of Saxony turns the ſcale on the fide of the 
catholics ; and I don't ſee how their adverſaries can 
repair this ſhock, Tis true that they are ſtill very 

Vol. III. F powerful; 


make head againſt their enemies. Perhaps, on the 


intirely gain the aſcendant. 


France, inſtead of thinking how to protect the Roma 


teſtant princes could repair. 
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"reformed too? Who can foretel whether ſome ne 


powerful ; but in ſhort, there are certain conjune. 
tures, when all the power of men is of no avail. If; 
ſhould but happen that one ſovereign in the North] 
ſhouldchange his religion, the affairs of the proteſtan 
religion in Germany would be in a very bad tate, 
Perhaps this may not happen; I grant it. In tha 
caſe, the reformed would ſtill be in a condition to 


other hand, there may be ſuch a change; the conſe. 
quence of which would be, that the papiſts wil 


I think, therefore, dear Iſaac, that I may well ob 
ſerve to thee, that reflections on what may be th 
Nate of the Nazarene religion, in three or four cen. 
turies, are only productive of doubts. *Tis tin 
alone that muſt clear up ſo impenetrable a myſter; 
Who knows whether, two hundred years hence 


pontiff, will not oppoſe him, and entertain opinion 
different from thoſe of the papiſts, and thoſe of the 


opinion may not be in vogue? The diſputes thx 
ariſe every day among the popiſh divines are of th 
fame ſervice to the proteſtant, as the ambition of of 
taining an elective kingdom is to the catholic religio 
Nature has not forgot how ſhe form'd the brains d 
the firft reformers. She has nothing todo but at cer 
tain conjunctures to produce fo great a genius | 
France as Calvin's was, who would -do mor 
damage to popery than the converſion of two prof 


Farewell, dear Iſaac; and live content and happſþ 
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n Onis's anſwer to the preceding letter, who is of 
opinion that ſome dangerous revolution will pro- 
bably happen in the chriſtian religion.---His reaſon 
for it. Poland would have exerciſed the Luthe- 
ol ran religion at this time, if it had not been for 

Charles XII. 5 de- er e Venetians ſecret 

- enemies to the popi wer. Pope Innocent 
wil Xl. partly the cauſe of k baniſhing 3 from 
England. 


Is AAc On1s to AARON MoncEca. 


| Amſterdam. 
HIS, dear Monceca, is in anſwer to thy letter, 
on the uncertainty of the future ſtate of Na- 
W zareniſm. *Tis highly probable that before two 
centuries are run out, very conſiderable changes 
will happen in the ſes of that religion; but tis 
my opinion that popery has more reaſon to appre- 
hend ſome dangerous revolution than proteſtantiſm. 
Thou ſeem'ſt to me to think the contrary ; but, if 
thou doſt advert to my reaſons, I fancy thou wilt 
alter thy opinion, and plainly ſee, that the credit of 
the Roman pontiffs has not gained ground in Europe 
for theſe hundred years paſt ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it has ſunk conſiderably ; and that the court 
of Rome has leſs power now, than it had a little 
after the reformation. 
The exile of the French proteſtants is not an 
equivalent for the total deſtruction of the catho- 
lics in England. The kings of France never were 
proteſtants ; therefore, according to thy own prin- 
ciples, thou wilt confeſs to me, that proteſtantiſm in 
their government could not be conſidered as a reli- 
gion that was like to make any great progreſs there 
$3 1 future times, ſince that of the prince muſt at the 
long run abſorb and deſtroy all the others. The 
© reformed, 
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reformed, after the death of Henry IV. might well 
have foreſeen what they were to expect. Was 
it poſſible they could hold out ſo long againſt enemies 
that were ſupported by the credit and power of the 
ſovereign? The Engliſh catholics, on the contrary, M 
had all the reaſon in the world to hope for happy 
times. After the reigns of ſeveral proteſtant princes M 
a popith prince was placed upon the throne, which! 
was ſuch a maſter- piece of ſtate policy in their ] 
favour, that what might not they have hoped for in 
proceſs of time? But matters took a ſudden turn; 
tor the prince on whom they founded their hopes 
was obliged to abandon his kingdom, and his ſub-F 
jects gave a ſanction to his exile, by an authentic WM 
act, by which all princes that adhered to the faith of 
the Roman pontiff, were for ever excluded from the 
crown of England. Confider, dear Monceca, how 
much ry has ſuffered more than proteſtantiſm 
in theſe different revolutions. The reformed were 
baniſhed out of a country where the prince on the 
throne was againſt them; and where, for a long 
time, their privileges had been intirely ſuppreſſed. 
The catholics were proſcribed in three kingdoms 
where the ſovereign protected them, where they 
hoped to bear ſway by his credit, and where every 
thing ſeemed to concur, to grant them their moſt 
ſanguine expectations. Beſides, by the baniſhment 
of the French proteſtants, popery was not ſecured 
againſt the attacks of ſome new adverſaries ; where- 
as the reformed of England have raifed invincible 
barriers againſt the attacks of the court of Rome. 
If a new ſect ſtarts up at London, either among the 
preſbyterians, or in the church of England, it will 
never aim at the deſtruction of the proteſtant in 
favour of the popiſh religion. But, if any novel 
doctrine ſhould come to be eſtabliſhed in France, it 
will always tend to the deſtruction of the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiffs. Experience ſhews this 
to be true. The Janſeniſts, have ſucceeded in the 


place of rhe proteſtants ; and, ſooner or later, they 
| | | will 
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will come to have as great diſputes with the court of. 


well Rome as the firſt reformers had. 

Was Conſider, dear Aaron, that every new ſect which 

mies WY ſhall happen to ſtart up hereafter muſt tend to the 
the WY deſtruction of popery, and can do no prejudice to 

ary, BY proteſtantiſm. Fifty years ago, or more, all the 

PPY I Dutch catholics had but one faith; but now, they 

nces ¶ are divided into Moliniſts and Janſeniſts, by which 
nich ſeparation popery has ſuffered very much, while 

heir @ proteſtantiſm has in ſome meaſure been a gainer. 

rin BY Thou wilt ſay, perhaps, dear Monceca, that the 
rn; ¶ proteſtants are ſubject to the ſame inconveniences as 

Pes their adverſaries ; and, that the new opinions which 

ſub- and a number of adherents among them, become 

nuc very hurtful to them, becauſe they diminiſh the 

h of BY number of ſuch as ſtick to the fundamental articles 


bes Nor proteſtantiſm. But to this I anſwer, that the 
ow 


0 We ſects which ariſe in the proteſtant religion do it but 
tiſm little harm, becauſe they are all agreed to ſtand up, 
vere and preach for the utter deſtruction of popery. In- 
the ſtead of aiming; to perſecute one another, they are 
Ong attentive in the purſuit of ways and means to hurt 
Ted. Nine common enemy. The diſciples of Luther, Cal- 
oms vin, Menno and Arminius are equally engaged in 
hey the ſame deſigns, and purſue, tho' by various ways, 
ery the ſame end. When the buſineſs in hand is to give 
nolt N. blow to popery, they unite together. The hatred 
nem of the Roman pontiff is the knot and cement of the 


wed Bfeveral Nazarene ſes ; but when any new one ſtarts 
ere” up in the popiſſi religion, it immediately falls in with 
ible the ſentiments of the others, ſo far as they tend to 
me. 


humbling the court of Rome. 


the The extravagant conduct of the catholic prieſts 


will and doctors gives great advantage likewiſe to the 
a * roteſtants, and ſooner or later will prove the intire 
ove 


ruin of popery. When any diviſions are formed 
in the Romiſh religion, the pontiff immediately cuts 
ho- Hoff thoſe from his communion whoſe opinions he 
this Naoes not like. There are few ages in which there 
the are not ſuch ſeparations. . 'The branches thus cut 
be! Hand torn off, make the tree leſs; and by degrees 
1 nothing 
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nothing will be left but the trunk, half rotten and 
incapable to ſhoot out new ſprigs. The proteſtants 
act after a manner much more wiſe and prudent. 
They don't perſecute the ſects that are formed among 
them, but content themſelves with not approving 
them; and by ſuch moderation they hinder them 
from carrying things to thoſe extremities, into 
which popery, by its cruelties, drives all thoſe that 
ariſe in the pale of its church. 3 

Thoſe, dear Monceca, are my reaſons for beliey- 
ing that proteſtantiſm has not ſo much caufe as popery 
to fear the being deſtroyed in proceſs of time. is 
true, that the objection which thou haſt raiſed from 
the converſion of the proteſtant princes to the Romiſh 
communion, ſeems to counter-balance them. But 
if thou doſt only run over the preſent ſtate of the 
affairs of Europe, thou wilt fee that this advantage 
of the catholics is not fo conſiderable as that which 
the reformed may reap at ſome time or other from 
the victories of one fngle prince, an enemy to the 
Roman pontiff. Thou ſuppoſeſt, that by one elec- 
tion only to the crown of Poland, in the ſpace of a 
hundred years, three different monarchs may be 
drawn into the Romiſh religion. I own that poſſibly 
this may be brought about. But who can give thee 
the ſame aſſurance, that ſome ages hence all Poland 
will not be proteſtant ? Thou muſt not think it 
extraordinary, if I believe that *tis poſſible for the 
authority of the Roman pontiff to be entirely deſtroy- 
ed by that time. Tis not much above 20 years 
ago that this ſame Poland, from whence thou doſt 
now preſage ſo much advantage to the papiſts, had 
like to have become Lutheran: And it might have 
been fo at this day, had it not been for the vaſt am- 
bition, and the miſtaken politics of Charles XII 
King of Sweden ; who, after having made himſelf 
maſter of it, ſo as to be able to reduce it to a pro- 
vince, and join it to his other dominions, choſe 
rather to venture a battle at Pultowa, and to loſe 
the conqueſts of ſeveral years in one day, than to 


ſecure to himſelf the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
* dominion: 
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| dominions which he had ſubdued. The abſurd 
| paſſion which that prince had to imitate Alexander, 


and to make kings after his example, made him place 
Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland. The papiſts 
are therefore only obliged to the folly of a proteſ- 


tant prince for the preſervation of that crown. A 


politician of theſe later times owns this truth, 


; though he excuſes Charles the twelfth, and extols 
his diſintereſtedneſs and magnanimity in yielding up a 
kingdom which belonged to him by right of con- 


ueſt. When count Piper, ſays this author *, 


e ſaw Charles the maſter of Poland, he propoſed to 
him to keep it for him; and after the example of 
Z< Guſtavus Vaſa, to render it Lutheran. His view 


© to indemnify himſelf for his expences, to aggran- 


„ dize his kingdom, to extend his religion, and to 
be revenged on the Pope whoſe dominions he 


© hated, made him hefitate a moment. But when 
© he came to conſider. that he had declared to the 
© Poles, that he had no deſign againſt their nation, 
* and that all he wanted of them was to drive out 
king Auguſtus, and to ele& another king, I will 
have no kingdom, ſaid he, which I cannot keep 
to myſelf without breach of my promiſe ; and, 
© upon this occaſion, tis more honourable to give 
a crown than to keep it. I queſtion whether the 
* Czar ever entertained ſo noble a ſentiment, to 
* have the honour of keeping his promiſe upon ſuch 
terms.“ 

Without conſidering, dear Monceca, whether 


this author had reaſon to commend the diſintereſted- 
neſs of Charles XII. I will make uſe of his laſt words, 
In proof of another advantage which the enemies 


of the Roman pontiff may one day gain over their 
dverſaries. He frankly owns that if the Czar 
ad been as much maſter of Poland, as Charles XII. 
vas, he would not have ſcrupled to keep it for him- 
elf, and would have joined it to the other provinces 


The political works of the Abbe de St. Pierre, Tom. ix. 
3. 


of 
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of Muſcovy. Who knows what may happen in a 
few ages? We already fee that the Muſcovites give 
kings to the Poles. Why will they not think it pro- 
per hereafter to ſubdue them intirely ? The power 
o the Muſcovites will ſooner or later do conſiderable 
prejudice to popery, in the dominions that border 
upon them. It cannot be denyed, that all the 
conqueſts they make increaſe the power of a nation, 
which is a mortal enemy to the court of Rome. 
The hatred of the proteſtants is flight, compared 
with that of the Nazarenes of the Greek faith. The 
Muſcovites already give marks of their antipathy Þ 
to the Roman pontiff. The Czarina vigorouſly fo- 
licits the emperor in favour of the reformed Hun- 
garians, and in policy he ſhould not refuſe her 
what ſhe demands. The reformed have, on a ſud-W 
den, acquired powerful friends in the North. Forty 
years ago, the Muſcovites ſeemed to be as inſigni- 
ficant, and as much out of the queſtion, in the dif- 
putes betwixt the catholics and the proteſtants, as 
the quakers are at this day. Who can foreſec what 
new accidents may give other allies to the reformed? 
'They are ſure, that the ambition and tyranny of 
the court of Rome will conduce to raiſe them friends, 
and even in their own pale. What an illuſtrious 
poet has ſaid of antient Rome, may be applied o 
the modern city. 
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---—- Ce reſt point au bout de Punivers 
Que Rome fait ſentir tout le poids de ſes fers: 


Er, de pres inſpirant les haines les plus fortes, 
Tes plus fiers ennemis, Rome, ſont A tes portes“. 


Tis my opinion, that the Venetians may be 
ranked among thoſe ſecret enemies, who only pre- 
ſerve a decorum out of policy. How many other 
people are there, who ſubmitting in appearance to 
the Roman pontiff, are always on the watch to 
guard againſt his incroachments ? They diſſemble, 
becauſe they think it for their intereſt. But if thi 


5 erer 7. Fr,, —X__CC "ES, 


® Racine, in the tragedy of Mithridates, Act III. F 
interest 
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W intereſt ſhould ceaſe, if it ſhould take a new turn, 
o. vith what joy would not they entirely ſhake off 
ver Na yoke, which for ſo long a time has ſeemed inſup- 
ble portable to them? | 

der 7's not only by indirect means, and without 
the knowing it, that the court of Rome helps to propa- 
gate the proteſtant religion, but it ſometimes lends 


we 


on, 8 eligt 6 
me. affiſtance to it voluntarily. The perſonal intereſts 
res {of the pontiffs ſometimes prevail over the obliga- 


Phe tions and duties of their rank. Several of them 
thy Fave publicly favoured the reformed. Innocent XI. 
o. Nas partly the cauſe of the aboliſhing of popery in 
England, and of the baniſhment of king James. 


yes Uf two or three pontiffs were acted by the ſame do- 
ag. neſtic and political intereſts as he was, what would 
Int Pecome of popery, if the proteſtants at the ſame time 

" nade an artful improvement of their advantages? 


hey honeſtly own the advantages which the hatred 
of Innocent XI. to the French procured them. Thẽ 
king, ſays an author of their communion *, wrote 


vhat - 

jed' 2 letter to the cardinal d'Etrees, which was com- 
/ of municated to the cardinals, wherein he complained 
nd; of this pope's conduct, and took particular notice 


of the prejudice which Europe and the church 
do might ſuffer by what the pope had done againſt 
the cardinal de Furſtemberg. To this partiality 
he aſcribed the meaſures that were formed againſt 

king James, in favour of the proteſtant religion, 

c. This letter, when made public in Rome, was 
perhaps, another motive to induce the Pope to 

5 *, i favour prince Clement of Bavaria more and more, 
in prejudice of the cardinal de Furſtemberg. But 


4 0 by the excluſion of his eminence, he took a 
2 hundred-fold revenge, for all the affronts which 
oy © he might have received. He deprived the king of 
P France of the advantage of being the arbiter of 
le peace and war, and engaged him in a neceſſary 


* chill or with almoſt all Europe. He quickly ſaw the 
"i effect of this conduct; and, tho' he did not 


* Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary: The article of Innocent XI. 
long 
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© long ſurvive his taking ſuch a dreadful revenge, 
© yet he liv'd long enough to have the joy of ſeeing 
France attack'd-by ſo many enemies, that it was 
generally believ'd, ſhe muſt have funk as into an 
© abyſs the very firſt campaign.” 
After thou haſt reflected, dear Monceca, on the 
conduct of Innocent XI. examine that of Sixtus 
Quintus, who publickly favour'd the intereſts of 
Henry IV. and Elizabeth, to the prejudice of thoſe 
of Philip IT. and thou wilt be convinc'd that *tis not 
impoſſible for the proteſtants to obtain powerful help, 
from the Roman pontiffs, for their preſervation and 
even aggrandiſement. | | 
Farewell, dear Monceca ; live content and happy; 
and let me hear from thee. 4 


JURT TER cu. 


Some farther reflections on the changes that may 
poſſibly happen in the Chriſtian religion. —---lfax 
Onis is of opinion, that popery will loſe ground 
as the ſciences are cultivated.--—-Some indignities 
offered by pope Gregory VII. to the Emperor 
Henry IV--—Some inftances wherein women have 
occaſioned a change in a national religion. 


Isaac ONIs, to AARON MoNCECA. 
Cairo.-----f 


8 INC E my laſt, dear Monceca, I have made 
ſome new reflections upon the changes that maj 
. happen in Nazareniſm; and I think that | 
have diſcover'd new reaſons which very much favou 
my opinion. The love that the laity have for the 
ſciences, the contempt into which the philoſophy ol 
the ſchools is fallen, as well as the orders of the 
monks, who were formerly the only keepers d 

books and MISS. all theſe things concur unanimoul 
ly to the deſtruction of the credit of the court d 


Rome, ö 
N 'T'wa 
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'Twas by the favour of ignorance and ſuperſtition 
E that the Roman pontiffs eſtabliſh'd their power. The 


eing 
Was blind people effectually kifs'd the chains that were 
0 put upon them. But now the return of the ſciences 
has taken off the bondage, and the truth appears 
the WY again with luſtre. The laity, having ſeen the folly 
xtus of their fathers, will not be, as they were, the bub- 
s of BY bles of eccleſiaſtic and monkiſh jugglers. The firſt 
hoſe BY inſtant wherein ignorance began to loſe its perroga- 
not tives, ought to be look'd upon as the fatal moment, 
1elp, WY wherein it was decreed by heaven that the court of 
and Rome ſhould be humbled. Since the laity have made 


uſe of the talents which the Divine Being beſtows 
upon all mankind, and fince they have been con- 
vinc'd, that as the underſtanding 1s the moſt glorious 
appanage of the human nature, 'twas preferring the 
ſtate of beafts to that of men, not to cultivate the 
ſciences ; ſuperſtition, the power of the pontiffs, 
and the tricks of their tools, loſe credit every day. 
Men, being prejudic'd againſt the ſtratagems that 


yu were formerly made uſe of to deceive them, can no 
und longer be ſo eaſily led by the noſe. Before they can 
ite fallow an oath, they muſt have time to chew it; 
eror and it often happens that they reject it as contrary to 
aue reaſon, and the rules of equity. In former ages a 


pontiff gave a ſanction to all his paſſions by covering 
chem with the veil of religion; and the people look'd 
\. upon them as the effects of a pious zeal. Hildebrand 

[pope Gregory VIL ] oblig'd the EmperorHenrylIV. to 
2 appear before him after a week of faſting and impri- 
ace ſonment, in the humble attitude of a malefaQtor. But 
now a-days we fee that the writings of a pontiff, 
which contain any thing injurous to the perſons or 
the memory of ſovereigns, are ſtigmatiz'd and con- 
demn'd to the flames. 

Thou muſt obſerve, dear Monceca, that the ruin 
of the power of the court of Rome advances flower 
or faſter, according as the ſciences have been more 
or leſs cultivated by the laity. In former times, 
when ſome began already to be diſtinguiſh'd by their 
learning, Boniface VIII. would fain have imitated 

| Hildebrand, 
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| Hildebrand, but he miſcarry'd in his projects. Philip 
the Fair mortify'd him upon ſundry occaſions, and 
made his embaſſador inſult him on the pontifica 
throne. When learning gain'd freſh vigor unde: 
Francis I. and all Europe began to cultivate it, the 
Emperor Charles V. added contempt to inſult ; fo 
he order'd prayers to God throughout his dominion 
for the deliverance of a pope, at the ſame time tha 
he kept him priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo. Af 
laſt, Lewis XIV. carry'd matters further than any 
other monarch ; he caus'd a laſting monument to be 
ſet up in the middle of Rome, of his contempt of tle 
Roman pontiffs ; and by erecting a pyramid, be 
reveng'd the many inſults made upon the honour of 
all the crown'd heads. 4 
Mean time, the ſovereigns, who have ſo cruel 
mortify'd the pontiffs, pretended to be very zealou 
for Nazareniſm. Judge therefore, dear Aaron, wha 
other ſovereigns might be capable of doing again 
popery, were they once fully convinc'd that til 
power of the court of Rome is directly contrary uM 
the fundemental articles of the Nazarane religion. 
Since 'tis to the return of learning that prin 
have been oblig'd for the right which they have ac 
quir'd of defending themſelves againſt the inſults 
the clergy, it may be laid down for a certain prind 
ple, that the more learned the laity become, the mon 
will the phantom of popery vaniſh; and in a ſho 
time it will make no impreſſion but upon the mind 
of filly women and idiots. 
 Heretofore, if the pontiffs did but diſpenſe wit 
the ſubjects oath of allegiance to the ſovereigns, | 
was enough to raiſe a rebellion in the moſt tranqu 
ftates ; for the credulous Nazaranes 1magin'd, t 
when a kingdom was put under an interdict, and 
king was excommunicated, Heaven would roar | 
thunder, and dart all its bolts, upon wretched md 
tals that were fo preſumptuous as to reſiſt God 
vicegerent. But now, people are not only convinc 
that the thunder of the Yatican never hurts a 


body's health, but even the French, and ſeveral otic 
| natio 
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up i nations maintain, with very great warmth, that the 
and BY Roman pontiffs have no right to excommunicate 
kings. ic they durſt now but attempt what they 
acer BY perform'd in paſt ages, with ſo much eaſe and ſuc- 
W ceſs, the ſubjects themſelves, without the princes 
ſeeming to intereſt themſelves in the offence, would 
10088 puniſh the raſhneſs of the court of Rome. If it 
had happen'd, ſays Paſquierf, that the Pope, out 
of ſpite, ſhould lay the king and his kingdom un- 
der an interdict, in order to expoſe it as a prey to 
the firſt occupier, tho' we were at liberty to appeal 
from him to a future council; yet, without invol- 
ving ourſelves in perplexities, and making choice 
of the ſhorteſt way, the appeal againſt the abuſe 
may remedy it, as being an undertaking enter'd 
upon, not only againſt the ſacred decrees, but 
againſt the expreſs word of God which is ſtronger, 
and by which he declares that the ſpiritual juriſ- 
dition ſhall have no power over the temporal. 
To make ſhort of the matter, we may, by theſe 
models, be arm'd againſt all incroachments that 
may be made by the court of Rome, 'in prejudice 
of the king, or the ordinaries, and even againſt 
E the Gen kation themſelves, when it appears, that 
through ſurreptitious practices the holy ſee has 
been impos'd upon, and that they redound more 
to the deſtruction than to the edification of the 
church. Otherwiſe, ſaid Gerſon. *tis not uſing 
the fulneſs of power, but fully abuſing its power.” 
{ ſhould be apt to think, dear Monceca, that it 
ould have been dangerous, I don't ſay to an ordina- 
y prince, but even to a formidable ſovereign, to 
xplain himſelf in the language that Paſquier did, in 
he pontificate of Hildebrand ; and yet, here's 2 
ere private man, who declares his thoughts. in 
Public. The magiſtrates go further; they authorize 
hem, and there's not a fingle counſellor of the par- 
lament but has a hundred times more power over 
e court of Rome than the emperor Henry IV. had. 


+ Recherches de la France, lib. iii, cap, xxxiv, p. 28, 
Vol. 8 5 iii. cap. XXXIY, p 


r 
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It muſt be confeſs'd, therefore, that from the rein 
of that unfortunate monarch to this time, the power 
of popery is diminiſh'd, at leaſt equally to the dif 
proportion that there is between the credit of a men 
judge and that of a ſovereign. 

I grant, dear Monceca, that there are certainff 
junctures, when the power of the Roman pontifÞ 
ſeems to gather ſtrength, and gives a blaze whidÞ 
alarms people with the fears of a fire not yet extin. 
guiſh'd and which, by being latent under the aſhes, 
is only the more dreadfu]. But theſe flying ſpark 
are the laſt efforts of a flame, which having no morn 
matter to conſume, is forc'd to go out for want of 
. nouriſhment, ſuperſtition and ignorance being th 
only combuſtibles that kept it alive. All efforts U 
the friends of the court of Rome will be in vain 
They cannot ſupport a building whoſe foundation 
trembles ſo that tis ready to tumble with the lea 
ſhock. The props with which they endeavour u 
ſupport it, only put off its fall a little while longer 
The diviſions and diſturbances which the Jeſuit 
have caus'd in France for many years, are much 
more prejudicial than they are favourable to popen 
The diſputes concerning the authority of the Romi 
pontiffs do but ſerve the more to open peoples eyes 
and by conſequence to deſtroy that authority. T her 
are ſome things which ſuffer infinitely by being 
look'd into; and of this kind are thoſe affairs tha 
relate to the court of Rome. It never enter'd int 

oples heads to dive into the bottom of them, ti! 
they had loſt their reputation. If the ſee of Rom 
had never endeavour'd to get that conſtitution n 
ceiv'd, which makes ſuch a noiſe at this time; an 
if it had always kept the theological diſputes fron w. 
the cognizance of the laity, the ſeveral parties ini 
which France is now divided, would have conſiſte 
only of a few hot-headed clergymen, ready to g 
together by the ears. But they were reſolv'd to dia 
the laity into a quarrel, which to them was abſolut: 
ly indifferent. The pontiffs really believ'd that the 
ſhould find dupes among them, ever ready to ado) 


the 
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their whimſies. To render the Janſeniſts odious, 
© they attempted to reſtrain private men from having 
any correſpondence with men who they ſaid main- 
tain'd errors. The French, who had too often truſt- 
ed to the court of Rome, to take its word any long- 
er, enquir'd whether what they were told was true. 
The confequence of this inquiry has been the very 
| reverſe of what the pontiffs expected. Three fourths 
of the kingdom have embrac'd the opinions which 
che court of Rome was for condemning, and which 
mere burghers would never have entertain'd, if their 
curioſity had not been excited to examine them. 

The pains which the advocates of the fee of 
Rome take to remedy theſe evils are to no purpoſe. 
They may indeed carry their point for a while, ſo 
un far as to humble theſe new enemies of the pontiffs, 
but they are too numerous to be deftroy'd. When 
they have recover'd freſh ſtrength, and repair'd the 
W evils which they have ſuffer'd, they will, ſooner or 
later, appear with more affurance and intrepidity 
u than before: And if they don't take the field by 
the ſame name, and under the ſame ſtandard, they 
vill always be animated by the ſame ſpirit. Admit, 
chat in ten years time Janſeniſm ſhould be deſtroy'd 
in Paris, yet it muſt be more than two centuries be- 
bore that hatred would abate which the inhabitants 

have conceiv'd againſt the pontiffs. Beſides, who 

knows but this hatred may Gave time or other have 
the authority of the ſovereign ? Is it fo very diffi- 
cult a matter to render a king of France an enemy 
to the court of Rome? A flight quarrel with that 
court; a favour refus'd which 'twas in that court's 
power to have granted ; love, in ſhort, that deity 
q which conquers all obſtacles, may in a moment re- 
move thoſe which ſeem to hinder the ſeparation of 
the French from the Romiſh communion. A Jan- 
ſeniſt miſtreſs, or one that will countenance any no- 
vel opinion, will do that in an inſtant which could 
not be accompliſh'd in ſeveral centuries. Obſerve, 
dear Monceca, that almoſt all new ſects are oblig'd 
so the women for their aggrandiſement. What ob- 
G 2 ligations 
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ligations had not proteſtantiſm to queen Margaret? 
What advantage did it not reap from Henry VIIhh'; 
quarrel] with the court of Rome about Anne of 
Bullen? Who knows but a hundred years hence, 
if not ſooner, ſome French lady, the favourite of Þ 
her king, and an advocate for ſome new opinions, 
may cauſe the ſame revolutions in France as we 


have known to happen in ſo many different countries 
At a time when it was leaſt of all expected, and 


affairs were ſuppos'd to be in the moſt tranquil and 


ſecure ſtate that could be, who would have thought 


that this ſame Henry VIIL (Who not thinking it 
fufficient to defend popery by his royal authority, 
was reſolv'd to do it in the character of a private 
man, and to take up the pen and turn author) would 
become afterwards the moſt cruel enemy of popery, 
and ſet his kipgdom free for ever from x authority 
of the — ? = 
Farewell, dear Monceca; and hve content and 


happy. 


— 


. 


A deſcription of the city of Berlin. Manners of the 5 


TT anceſtors of the French.--- 
Lutheraniſm moſtly exercis'd at Berlin.----Charac 
ter of the German writers. Some very good 
hiſtorians, and philoſophers, but no good poets. 


AARON MoNceca, to Is AAC Onis. 


Berlin 


HEN I arriv'd at Berlin, dear Iſaac, I ws ; 
not a little ſurpriz d to find Jeremiah Ploz6,ſ 


whom thou didſt know many years at Conſtantino-F 


ple, and who, by the death of his father, has been 
oblig'd to come to Germany. He has loſt a part d 
his eſtate, the ſame having been with-held from 
him, under colour of certain pretended miſce- 
meanors which he was accus'd of being guilty of it 
the direction of the houſhold of a rich gentleman, to 


whom he vas a ſteward, This is a trick pretty com- 
| 1:0! 
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tet) mon in this country, where the expedient is very 
ths BY often made uſe of to take an advantage of the la- 
> of MW bour and toil of ſome unfortunate Iſraelite. 
nce, Jeremiah Plozſs has ſhew'd me all the remarkables 
e of MY at Berlin. This city has a diſtinguiſh'd rank among 
ONS, che fine towns of Europe; its ſtreets are ſpacious and 
ve airy; the houſes are built in a very good taſte ; and 
ries their architecture is ſet off by their uniformity. The 
and royal palace is very magnificent; tho? *tis not yet 
and finiſh'd. The ſuburbs of Berlin vie with the city for 
ught beauty and grandeur; but that of F rederickſtadt 
ng it urpaſſes all the others: The ſtreets are as ſtrait as 
rity, a line, and of a conſiderable length. 
1wae! The inhabitants of this country in general, reſem- 
ould ble the other Germans in their manners. They are 
pery, frank and honeſt, brave ſoldiers, and incapable of 
ority | being prepoſſeſs'd in favour of one nation more than 
another; for merit 1s dear to them wherever it is ; 
t andi und 'tis the ſame thing to them to commend a foreign- 
r as one of their own country, where their merit 
3 equal. They look upon all men as form'd of the 
me clay. hey believe, with reaſon, that to 
Think, reflect, judge and draw conſequences, is 2 
of the Tivilege granted to every rational being; and that 
Was nen of ſenſe ought to learn the good they find in 
ny nation, without being ſo filly as to reje& an ex- 


Wcllent thing, and to ſeek to criticize it, becauſe it 
„eis. as done on this or the other fide of the Rhine. 
hey leave the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of ſuch a ridi- 
18. F&ulous conceit, as to imagine that a man born at 
Wover is much more excellent than another born at 

] wal&-alais. 


pio The Germans are the anceſtors of the French, 
ntino· ho are perhaps oblig'd to them for ſome part of 
been hat there is good in their manners. When Iwas 
art ot Paris, I ſaw more than one Frenchman who was 

fron&ongly of this opinion; and ſure I am, that there 
miſde· re more of them who adopt it, than there are who 
of inMc1ect it. What is very particular is, the ſympathy 
an, toW'cre always was between the French and German 
com Nations, notwithſtanding the bloody wars in which 

mo. G 3 2 they 
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they have been, engag'd by their princes. Ho- 
nour was always a much greater motive for their fight- 
ing than animoſity; and whenever a peace put an 
end to their quarrels, they imitated the heroes of Ho- 
mer, and gave each other mutual proofs of the re- 
Ciprocal eſteem they had for one another. N 
The Germans alſo acknowledge how welcome! 
they are in France; and of this, ſeveral of the 
learned men have given public teſtimonies *. 
The Nazarane religion which is exerciſed at Berlin, 
is the Lutheran. The Calviniſt is profeſs'd there 
likewiſe ; but tis not the religion that bears ſway, 
One part of Germany ſeparated a little above tuo 
hundred years ago from the communion of the Nazz- 
rene papiſts. *T was a certain monk, a man of gre 
abilities t, who having taken ſome pique at the coun 
of Rome, gave it that fatal blow; and the divifn 
which there was at the ſame time between ſeven 
princes of the empire, was of extraordinary ſervic 
to him; otherwiſe he would never have accompliſh! 
his defigns ; and all his eloquence would perhapM 
have been of no other ſervice, than to draw the ſame 
fate upon him which had, ſome years before, hap 
nd to Savonarola f. 
The Germans really believe what they wer! 
taught in their youth, and don't trouble themſche 
with the inquiry, whether the doctrines of their te 


Sec what M. Wallis ſays, in a work intituſed, Luteti 
Parifiorum erudita, printed in 1722, at Nuremburg, Ingn 
tifimus omnium quos terra unquam produxit hominum foren 
nifi, quod verum fit de Gallia, five eam togatam, five ſagatan 
five etiam ſacram, conſidero, dicerem nihil ea ipſa dari elegat 
tius, et ſocietati hominum civili gratius; i. e. I ſhould be th 
molt ungrateful man that ever the earth bred, if I did not d 
clare the truth of what I know concerning France, whether: 
to the gentlemen of the long robe, or of the ſword, or its clergy 
viz, that there is not a nation in the world more polite, 20 
better turn'd for civil ſociety. 


+ Luther. 
He was a Friar of the order of St. Dominic, who wt 


hang'd with a couple of his comrades at Florence, in 1498, f 
having preach'd againſt the irregularities of the court of Rom 
| | 5 


ligio 


. 
( 
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Ho- ligion are true or falſe. They leave it to the French 
ght. to waſte their time in fruitleſs diſputes; and as to 
it an ſuch as have abandoned the Romiſh communion, 
Ho- they have been forc d to it by the monks, whoſe in- 
e re · ¶ folence and aſſurance were carried to ſuch a pitch 


that the German good-nature could not brook it. 
They who aſcribe the converſion of the Germans 


their to the learning and ſubtlety of their divines, know 
little of that nation. Syllogiſms have ſcarce any effect 
eli; upon them: Moreover, in the beginning of the 
ther troubles on account of the Nazarene religion, the 
way. papiſts were fo ignorant, that learning was to them 
tua of no uſe. | 
Var: The learned in Germany have publiſh'd ſeveral 
greu literary tracts that abound with things both curious 
coun and uſeful. But ſo voluminous are they, that it 
ion were to be wiſh'd they were to be caſt into a cruci- 
ven ble, and refin'd, by which means a part of them 
vic might come out the more uſeful. Certainly very 
ine good gold might be extracted from them; and, on 
rhap the other hand, a great deal of unprofitable allay 
ſame might be ſeparated from them, which very much 


diminiſhes the value of the precious metal wherewith 
they are mix'd. 
wen There are great men however in this country; 
ſele and the univerſities abound with very good civilians 
ir te and able phyſicians. The famous Puffendorf, au- 
thor of the Law of Nature and Nations, and of ſeve- 
aten ral other works, deſerves to be rank'd in the firſt 
ingen claſs of learned men, and to be confider'd as the ri- 
foren val and competitor of the illuſtrious Grotius. 
gatam The Germans have allo ſeveral good hiſtorians. 
m_ 'Tis true, their ſtyle is ſometimes diffuſe, vague, and 
not by conſequence languid. The too great credit which 
ther I they give to certain foreign authors, involves them 
clereii alſo in another error, and hinders their diſtinguiſh- 
c, a ing the truth from falſhood, eſpecially when they 
treat of any other ſtate but their own. The Ger- 
10 man ſincerity can't conceive how tis poſſible for an 
hiſtorian to lye in the face of the whole world. It 
Rom were therefore to be wiſh'd that ſome kind friend 
ä would 


hap-W 
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would charitably admoniſh them not to truſt to th: 
Spaniſh, Italian, Engliſh nor French writers til 


they have duly conſider d what degree of credit the/ 
deſerve. 1 

I could wiſh, for inſtance, that they would rely a 
good deal upon Thuanus, pretty much upon Meze- 
Tay, alittle upon Daniel, but not at all upon Maim- 
bourg and Varillas, and leſs, if it was poſſible, upon 
Jouvenci ; that of all the Italians they would truſt no 
author but father Paul; and that in order to form 
themſelves to the majeſty of hiſtory, they would 
read Davila, an excellent author, if he had ſaid no- 
thing of the pontiffs and the inquiſition, and if he 
had but always made the truth as eminent, as his 
ſtyle was clear, and his reflections ſolid. I would 
have them conſider all the Spaniſh hiſtories, when 
they treat of things done in their own country, as the 
works of monks relating the annals of their convents, 
With ſome, every thing is a prodigy, and marvel- 
lous ; with others, every thing is a miracle, and an 
act of ſacred devotion. The Engliſh, who are not 
ſo grave to outward appearance as the Spaniards, i 
but every-whit as conceited, have a great number of 
declaimers, but not one hiſtorian. Having too rich 
an opinion of their own dear ſelves, they are not only 
unmerciful in their treatment of foreign nations, but 
even know not how to do juſtice to themſelves, they 
are always fo blinded by a ſpirit of party. A Jaco-W 
bite hiſtorian places Mary Stuart among the greateſt 
Nazarene ſaints, and does not ſcruple to erect a 
throne to her near that of the Divine Being. A Whig 
hiſtorian, on the contrary, after having publickly 
accus'd her of Debauchery, Adultery and murder, 
ſends her without any ceremony to all the D---ls in 
H----, A certain Frenchman has wrote the hiſtory 
of England, and he has perform'd it fo candidly, that 
the Engliſh have been oblig'd to adopt it as the belt 
that had been ever written of their affairs. This is, 
undoubtedly much to the honour of the French wr. 
ters ; but, unfortunately, a ſudden ſtop has been put 


to this ſort of triumph. Rapin Thoy ras dy d _ 
e 
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he finiſh'd his work, and other Frenchmen have ad- 
ded ſuch a pitiful ſequel to it, that they have done 
their own nation almoſt as much diſhonour as the 
former had done it honour. 
Among the antient German authors, Sleidan ſtands 


f of the ſtate of religion, and of the republic, under 


Charles V. The German papiſts indeed don't eſteem 
this work quite ſo much as the German Lutherans do, 


2 


orm but however they do it juſtice, and *tis generally ap- 
ould 1 prov'd. 6 

| _— Among the moderns, Hubner has wrote almoſt as 
if he 


many volumes as Gregorio Leti; but he is of more 
T uſe than that voluminous Italian, to whom the illuſ- 
Wtrious Bayle has ingeniouſly apply'd that verſe of 
Virgil: 


the Tam fifti pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri * 
ents 1. e. Things done relates, not done he feigns, 
vel: And mingles truth with lyes. 

d an Whatever talent Hubner had, he could not ſur- 


mount thoſe faults which are common to his nation. 


ds, He falls ſometimes into tedious and impertinent nar- 
er of Mrations. The too great credit which he gives, with- 
rich out diſtinction, to all foreign authors, bas hinder'd 
only him to be as exact as he might have been, if he had 
but ¶ pleas d to uſe more precaution. But that's the rock 


on which all compilers have ſplit. 
Seckendorff is a great man: He has wrote with a 


ate good deal of ſpirit, probity, candour and impartiali- 
aß; but he is too prolix, and too diffuſe. The illut- 
V his Nrious Bayle, writing to a friend of his, gives this 
character of him : M. de Seckendorf's anſwer to 


raer, ¶ the Lutheraniſm of Maimbourg has been printed in 
Is n two large volumes in folio. Tis a curious work 
tory but a very tedious one. Tis intituled, Commen- 
that tarius Hiſtoricus & Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo 
5 adverſus Maimburgium, &cþ.” 

18 18, 


® Bayle's Letters, Tom. I. p. 364. 
T Bayle's Letters, Tom. I. p. 364. 


in a very diſtinguiſh'd rank. He wrote the hiſtory | 
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The genius of the Germans in general, which i 
not very ſprightly, and their language, which i 
more proper to write tracts of learning and morality 
than pieces of eloquence and poetry, ſeem to be an 
argument why there are not and cannot be many 

ts and orators among them: . Nevertheleſs, ſome i 
they have: The beſt of thoſe are Saxons, if we ex- 
cept one Brocks a Hamburgher, who paſſes for an 
excellent author. The Germans ſay, that the com- 
2 of theſe poets are good and harmonious; 

ut they have two ancient and powerful prejudices 
againſt them. 

The firſt is founded upon the authority of Ariſto- 
tle, who being born in a hot country, imagin'd that 
the genius of men that liv'd in cold countries could 
not be ſuſceptible of much fire. But ſince experiene 
has ſhewn us for ſome time paſt, that the authority oi 
honeſt Ariſtotle was very weak; and that the Naz 
renes do no longer look upon his ſentiments as arti-W 
cles of faith; this prejudice may be look'd upon a 
* falſe. 1 

he ſecond is founded upon the little figure which 
their poets make in Europe. As to this, I ſhoulll 
think it confirm'd by reafon. For tho' an author 
writes in a language peculiar to his country, yet 1 
he is of diſtinguiſh'd merit, he is quickly tranſlate 
into all languages, and becomes common to «lM 
Europe. Petrarch, Arioſto, Taſſo, Guarinit, att 
tranſlated into French, Spaniſh, Engliſh, &c. Mil 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, and ſeveral works of Pope 1, a! 
tranſlated almoſt into as many languages. All the 
univerſe, by means of the many tranſlations, is ma. 
ſter of the fine pieces of Corneille and Racine; an 
the Andromache of the latter has been tranſlated b 
the moſt excellent Italian poet of theſe latter times. 

I don't know any German poem, dear Iſaac, tha 
has made any figure in Europe; and I queſtion we 
ther ever there was one tranſlated. This would mal 
me ſuſpect, either that the German poets are not 


T Italian Poets. Englith Poets, 
excellen 
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excellent as they think them, or that they perceive 
© beauties in their works which are unknown to the 
reſt of human beings. In this caſe the German po- 
= ems would be a kind of Taliſmans, that had no vir- 
tue but conditionally. 
= Thou knoweſt, dear Iſaac, that Charles V. was 
heard to ſay, that when he was to pray to God, it 
& ſhould be in Spaniſh, that he would court his miſtreſs 
in Italian, compliment his friends in French, and 
1 correct his horſes in High Dutch. Where then can 
4 be the harmony and ſoftneſs of German verſes? The 
muſes are ſhy of a language, the roughneſs of which 
ſhocks them. But as there is no language but ma 
1 be capable of a ſoft and agreeable cadence, when *tis 


. well expreſs d, I ſhould think that the fault of the 


German poems is owing rather to the poets than the 
language. There are nations that are not ſo excel- 
lent as others 1n certain ſciences. The Germans in- 
deed are eminent for their {kill in the law of nations, 
politics, literature and philoſophy ; and their philo- 
ſopher Leibnitz alone is as good to them as a hundred 
Wpoets, in the republic of letters. 


Farewell, dear Iſaac ; and live content and happy. 


} 
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The ridiculous method made uſe of by Spaniſh gen. 
tlemen to gallant their miſtreſſes.-—The ſhocking 
effects of jealouſy, illuſtrated by an extraordinay 
ſtory of the marchioneſs d'Afſtorgas. Spanikh 
jealouſy ariſes rather from vanity than love. 
Children allow'd to marry in Spain without the 
conſent of their parents. | | 


Jacos BRITO to AARON MoNncEeca. 


3 Madrid — 
Aving given thee an account how the monk 
behave here in their gallantries, nothing re- 
mains for me but to convey ſome idea to thee how the 
gentlemen treat their miſtreſſes. They act according 
to a ceremonial which is almoſt as difficult to diſcharge 
in all its parts as the antient Etiquette or ceremony of 
the court. | 

Before a Spaniard declares his paſſion he mul 
for ſeven or eight months dance attendance in th 
night-time under his miſtreſs's windows; he muſt tij 
to gain her eſteem and favour by abundance of ſere 
nades ; he muſt be ſure to go regularly to the chu 
ches which his fair-one frequents; and finally, | 
muſt laſh himſelf devoutly under her windows, Me 
opportunity preſents, and if his miſtreſs happens u. 
be a ſpectator of the proceſſions made by the Na 
renes towards the end of their Lent ſeaſons. 

When a Spaniard thinks, that by all theſe extra 
vagancies he has made ſome impreſſion upon the 
heart of the perſon he makes love to, he ventures t0 
ſend a billet-doux to her, by the favour of an old 
Duena+, whom he takes care to ſecure in his inte 
reſt. If he is ſo fortunate as to obtain an anſwer toll 
he thinks himſelf the happieſt man in life. Then! 
begins to converſe with his miſtreſs by ſigns in tit 


* The Duena is a fort of Goytrnels, 
walk 
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, and at church, and this he does continually till 
£ ie has marry'd her. Then he ſhuts her up, and is 
Hore or leſs jealous of her, according as he has found 
er more or leſs cruel; the happineſs and tranquility 
f a wife commonly depending on the bad nights, 
nary hich ſhe made her huſband ſpend when he was but 
nil lover, and on the ſeverities with which ſhe treated 

Wim. The haughty don Sancho's and don Pedro's 
tte an't conceive how mortals can be happy with eaſe 


hen it coſts them ſo much pains to be ſo; and they 
; ave ſo fond an opinion of their own merit, that the 
Wave no diſtruſt of the virtue and fidelity of their 
— Fives. | 

one 2 This country has been treated by many authors as 
o re-Fſe very centre of gallantry. But I don't think there's 
v they place under the heavens where tis leſs known, 
ding 
narge 
ny oi 


„ 


mplaiſance; and unleſs it be granted that a man 
Hnnot be a tender lover, without being a fool and a 
adman. 


mul Let men cry up the diſcretion, gravity and conſtan- 


in the of a Spaniard as much as they pleaſe, all theſe pre- 
iſt ui aded virtues are blended with ſo many — — 
f ſere Allies, that unleſs a man is accuſtom'd to them, he 


ſt look upon them with more contemot than the 
cineſs and ſtupidity of the French petits maitres. 
Jam of opinion, that out of a Spaniard and a 
enchman together might be form'd a tolerable lo- 
r, tho' both are ſeldom ſo when they are in love. 
it as it will, I had much rather ſee people always 
ghing and giggling, finging, dancing and playing 
> fool, than to hear them continually groaning, 
hing, wailing and lamenting. Love is an infant 
ich is nouriſh'd by ſports and paſtimes ; but when 


chu 
„ K 
ws, | 
ens 10 


Naz 


extra 
In the 
ares u 
an old 


s inte kept under conſtraint, it becomes ſomewhat 
x to my and cruel. And we often find in this country, 
hen t the jealous temper of the Spaniards is drove by 


lancholy to the commiſſion of ſurprizing outrages. 
le women themſelves are guilty of this tault, and 
Ir paſſion renders them capable of attempting the 
aeſt of crimes, They are as jealous az the men; 

ol. III, H and 


cept a medley of frolics be admitted to paſs for 


—  — 
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and love in Sain is rather a horrible fury than u 
agreeable paſſion, granted to mortals to make they 


happy nk Wig 
' Towards the cloſe of the laſt century, the marqui 
d' Aſtorgas, of the family of Oſorio, ſteward of th 
queen's houſhold, who was marry'd to a lady th 
was extremely jealous of him, fell in love with a 
amiable young woman that was a great beauty 
The marchioneſs, enrag'd to be fo rivall'd, reſoly| 
to be reveng'd on her. She went therefore to ih 
* houſe of her huſband's miſtreſs, with a good atte 
s dance, kill'd her, tore out her heart, made an 
£ gou of it, and preſented it in the dith to her hu 
* band, who had no ſooner eat of it, but the at 
© how he lik'd it? *Tis very good, ſaid he to hf 
I don't wonder at it, ſaid ſhe ; tis the heart of iu 
£ miſtreſs whom you was ſo fond of. Immediate 
c ſhe drew out her head all bloody, which ſhe hf 
£ conceal'd under her hoop, and roll'd it upon tl 
table where he was fittt + with his friends. 
eaſy tojudge what a ſhock i ſight it was to then 
« She fled to a convent, where ſhe became mad v 
© rage and jealouſy; and there ſhe ended her day 
And ſo great was the affliction of the unfortuna 
marquis, that it had like to have drove him ui 
deſpair f.“ | 

A ftory ſo ſurprizing as this would ſcarce m 
with credit, if the perſons whom it concern'd wh 
not known to all Europe; and poſterity will be all 
niſh'd to ſee the fact ſet out in all its circumſtang 
by the authors of this time. Jealouſy is the cal 
of murders and aſſaſſinations in Spain every d 
"They don't ſcruple to make uſe of poiſon to get! 
of a rival of either ſex ; and the women are co 
monly more intemperate than the men in a pai 
Jo dangerous. | 

But be the jealous temper of the Spaniards eve 
violent, 'tis not ſo much owing to the tendernes 
love's paſſion, as to that vanity and ſelf-conceit vi 


+ Memoirs of the Court of Spain, &c, Tom. I. p. 0 
01 
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rms the principal character of that nation. The 
e then ltalians are only jealous from conſtitution, but the 
WSpaniards are not only ſo conſtitutionally, but from 
zarquiſW-ride. Were they to love their wives and miſtreſſes 
of the 
ly thallWthe leſs ; it being an unpardonable crime with them 
1th io be told that any body is more deſerving than 
* rhemſelves: For a rival is always guilty by being 
elolv{ 
to tn Were Ito make my choice, dear Monceca, among 
ate the fair ſex, I ſhould wiſh her to have the ſprightli- 
e au neſs of the Spanith lady, the gaiety of the Italian, 
er hund the freedom of the French. Theſe qualities 


han wilt 


ie ak WWunited would abſorb what there is too much of in 
to hefWonc. I look upon love to be like Tartar Emetic : 
of taWF'1'is a poiſon in its own nature, but may be ſo alle- 
diate i viated as to be render'd uſeful. Happy thoſe lovers 
ſhe ho know the juſt preparation of this agreeable 


pon H remedy! N 
"1 They who are in love in this country have a great 
0 thenWdvantage by virtue of the deciſions of an aſſembly 


f the Nazarene pontiffs, which was held near 200 
years ago“. They may marry without the conſent 
of their parents, which is a practice directly contrary 
o the laws and cuſtoms of France. Conſequently 
the fathers in this country are never ſure who will be 
he huſbands of their daughters; for there are ſe- 
eral who go with their lover to a prieft, where they 
eceive the nuptial benediction, and are marry'd in 
pite of their tamilies, who cannot anſwer to mal- 


reat them, or hinder them from living with the man 


ry hey have choſe for their huſband. 

get ii The aſſembly of the Nazarene pontiffs, which 

re c Necided that the conſent of the father was not neceſſary 
patio marriage, went upon the principle that ſuch union 


only conſiſted in the free and voluntary conſent of 
he two parties f. It forbid the — of mar- 


® The council of Trent. 
} Matrimonium eſt conſenſus partiu m liber et voluntariugs 
wncy of Trent, 


H 2 riages, 


but indifferently, they would not hate their rivals 


Woreferr'd, and a miſtreſs by granting ſuch preference. 
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ſtinction between faith and diſcipline. They hav 


been concluded againſt the laws and regulations d 


r CC 
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riages, as is the practice in France, and declar'dqy 
a literal adherence to the maxim of their ſovereig 
legiſlator, which commands them not to put aſunde; 
on any pretence whatſoever, thoſe whom God ha 
join'd together 8. And to the end that this lay 
might be ſtrictly obſerv'd, the ſame aſſembly pro 
nounc'd an anathema, not only againſt the ſeculy 
judges, who ſhould take cognizance of the incideniſ 
and diſputes that might ariſe concerning the celebrzi 
tion of marriages, but alſo againſt thoſe who ſhoullif 
3 to think that ſuch matters are not cognizabl 
y the eccleſiaſtical judges *. | 
What's pretty odd is, that ſeveral of the decree 
of this aſſembly; upon which the faith of the N 
zarenes in Spain is founded, are not at all admittelf 
in France. The parliaments have eſtabliſh'd a d. 


aſſerted, that this. aſſembly could not decide matten 
that were not within its juriſdiction, and much lei 
could they do it in ſuch a way as is directly contrary 
to the privileges of the French nation. Its tribunals 
therefore, as thou knoweſt, diſſolve a great many 
marriages, and declare them void, when they hau 


the kingdom. | 

There is nothing ſo prudent as the care of the 
parliaments to maintain their own prerogatives, thoſe 
of the temporal judges,” and thoſe which parent 
ought to have over their children. How many 
diſorders are the conſequence of that indulgene 
which is imprudently granted to the latter, of marr 
ing without the conſent of their ſuperiors? Is it not 
paving the way to confuſion and diſturbance ? Is1 
not ſetting the ſons of a family free from that ſub 
miſſion which they owe to thoſe who brought then 
into the world, and which has been fo ſtrongy 


9 Quod ergo deus conjunxit, homo non ſeparet, Mat! 


X1X, 6. 
* Si quis dixerit cauſas matrimoniales non ad judices eccK 


aſticos pertinere, Anathema ſit, Ccuncil of Trent. 
recommended 
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Pas recommended to all the antients ? *Tis one of God's 
u erpreſs commandments in his law. Tis impoſlible 
reti for children that fear and honour their parents, to 
* diſpoſe of their own perſons without their parents 
dug consent; and 'tis plainly neglecting to take their 
's u dvice in the moſt important action of life. 
po The cuſtom which permits the ſons of a family 
= to ſettle themſelves, without conſulting their parents, 
1 = is not only contrary to the law of nature, but is 
* Alſo intirely deſtructive of the harmony of civil 
wouußzgociety. It is the cauſe of unions and marriages 
1:20 moſt extraordinary and moſt diſproportioned. 
Vhat evil is there that may not be apprehended 
rom a law that permits young 3 carry d 
way by the fury of their paſſions, to gratify thoſe 
ame paſſions, and to follow whereſoever they lead 
hem? We every day ſee perſons that are advanced 
n years, running into prodigious errors, and making 
ttlements which diſgrace or ruin them. What 
vill not thoſe do, therefore, who are drawn aſide by 
he violence of their conſtitution, and have neither 
e experience nor the knowledge of older men ? 
Yet none of theſe reaſons could prevail with the 
paniards to uſe the wiſe precautions of the French; 
or without diſtinction and without reſerve, they 
eceive the decrees of that pontifical aſſembly, 
hich the others rejected in affairs of diſcipline. 
nd ſuch extraordinary adventures happen every 
xy in this country, that they convince the Spa- 
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mM Wiards in ſpite of their prejudice and ſuperſtition, 
gene at the French have acted very diſcreetly, in ſetting 
24 dunds to the licentiouſneſs of the youth, and 
i 


dnining the cognizance of all matters relating to 
vil ſociety, to the ſecular judges. 

One very often ſees young ladies of diſtinction 
arry'd to clowns, or the domeſtic ſervants of their 
thers; and young men of quality not aſham'd 
d match with the daughters of the dregs of 
e people, Twelve or — years ago, the 
H 3 daughter 
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daughter of a governor of Catalonia * was marry! 
E to a man not worth a groat, who ha 
en her father's page. And the governor couli 
not only never obtain the diſſolution of ſo unequi 
a marriage, but was even oblig'd to let his daughte 
go away with her huſband. 
Thou wilt confeſs, dear Monceca, that this for 
of conduct is what abſolutely ruins that good ord 
which ought to prevail in a ſtate; and that the in 
troducing ſuch pernicious maxims into a govem 
ment is enough to overthrow it. It muſt be con 
feſs'd, however, that there is not ſo much danger 
'em in Spain as there would be in another country, 
the pride and vanity of this nation being a ven 
great hinderance to unequal marriages. Tl 
haughty and difdainful don Diego's, and da 
Rodrigo's, are not ſo ready to deſcend from ther 
rank; and they mutt be deſperately in love to p. 
ceed to ſuch an extremity. | 


The women are not ſo ſcrupulous ; conſequenty 


we find many more ſuch diſproportion'd match 
on their part than on the mens fide ; for they ha 
not ſo much power, to reſiſt as the men have, thd 
they are every whit as proud, this being a ſoibt 
common to every thing that breaths in this county 
Even foreigners, after ſome ſtay here, contract ti 
ill habit; and we ſee Frenchmen here that affe&! 
grave ſedate air, that walk. with ſtiff and ſolem 
pace, and endeavour to ſpeak little and fentert- 
ouſly: They are even mare ridiculous than ti 
Spaniards ; and I can't conclude my letter ſo wt 
as by applying to them this notable paſſage out d 
one of the moſt celebrated French writers: Gravlt 
is a myſtery of the body, invented to conceal ll 
defects of. the mind +.” | 

Farewell, dear Monceca ; live content and happ! 
and may the God of our fathers crown thee Wi 
Kis benefits? , 


; *The Count de Montemar. 
+ La Rochefoucault. | 
LETT EI 
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_ LETTER NN 

Ou 

qu A deſcription of the city of Hamburg. Their 
bur method of government. Petty princes very nu- 


merous in Germany, great tyrants and are ex- 


on ceeding poor and proud. Germans cut no 

rd figure in poetry; that want ſupplied in other ex- 

e 1. cellent writers, ſuch as Leibnitz and Puffendorf.— 

rem A learned man upon an equality as to real merit 

cout with a prince.--—CharaQter of the Germans in 

er i general. 

ntry, $55 

8 AARON MoNcteca, to Is AAc Onis. 
ny \ 

do Hamburg. 

thei Have been arrived for ſome days paſt at Ham- 

pb burg, which is reckoned one of the richeſt cities 


in any. A great many merchants from all the 
eni nations in Europe flock to it for the ſake of com- 
th merce. The river Elbe, is a very great ornament 
han to it; and *tis navigable by ſhips to the very ram- 
who parts of the city. | | 

ſoibe Hamburg is very well built, and full of very fine 
mm houſes. Here are ſeveral magnificent walks; and 
t th] the beauty of the public ſtructures is anſwerable to 
Fe i the wealth of its private inhabitants. The magi- 
len ſtrates have the government of affairs political and 
civil, and repreſent the ſovereign. This 1s one of 


tent 

n ti thoſe they call imperial cities. It has the prerogative 
ve of keeping their own guard, and of coining money; 
ut off and for making a certain acknowledgment to the 


raving emperor, it enjoys all the privileges of a free and 

al U independent republic. | 
Of this claſs of cities there's a conſiderable num- 
der, which are all very jealous of their privileges, 
and form as many petty republics. Their terri- 
tories, ſmall as they are, are bigger than thoſe of a 
great many ſovereigns that we fee in Germany, 
which country alone contains more courts than all 
tie reſt of Europe together; ſo that a traveller 
| often 


app! 
» Wi 
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often paſſes through five or ſix different dominion; 
in a day. As diminutive as thefe princes are, yet 
they have ſeveral gentlemen to attend them in the 
quality of courtiers ; but they don't coſt them much; 
for the greateſt expence of theſe mimigs of ſove. 
reigns conſiſts in the table they keep, which com. 
monly licks up two thirds of their revenues. 

There are as many highneſſes in Germany x 
there are excellencies in Brabant: But the German 
highneſſes have a conſiderable advantage over the 
Flemith excellencies ; for they have the -fad prers 
gative of tormenting the inhabitants of two or three 
villages, and they can even hang them up, if they iſh 
have a fancy for it; whereas the excellencies of 
Flanders and Brabant are but mere gentlemen, who 
have no more power over their vaſſals than what 
the gentry commonly have in all countries. | 
were to be wiſh'd, for the happineſs and tranquility 
of Germany, that all thoſe petty ſovereigns were 
reduc'd by the emperor, to the fame paſs that the 
kings of France have reduc'd the ſwarms of little 
tyrants that were heretofore in their dominions. 

To live happy in Germany is to reſide in ſome 
imperial city, or in the dominions of the eleQors, 
who are as powerful, and even as formidable, a 
thoſe that I have mention'd to thee are weak and 
inconſiderable. There are ſeveral of the electon 
whoſe courts are nothing inferior to thoſe of kings, 
and every thing about them ſtrongly denotes grau- 
deur and magnificence. 

Denmark pretends to have prerogatives over the 
city of lb, which has had frequent diſpute: 
with that crown, and would, perhaps, have much 
ado to maintain their rights, if the empire was not 
oblig'd to protect it as an imperial city, and did not 
oppoſe the undertakings of that crown againſt it. 

The burghers and the merchants of this city a 
very polite. Their attachment to commerce dots 
not take them off from the duties of the gentleman. 
They love, and even cultivate the arts and ſciences 


and ſeveral of them read good books to unbend hy 
le1ves 
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© {elves from their buſineſs. There are many libraries 
n ide! bere well choſe. The greateſt poet that German 

auch, ever produc'd was a Hamburger. Many people 
* 2 ſay that Brocks may be compared with the moſt ex- 
com. cellent of the French poets ; but I know not whether 
Wthis is not carrying the point a little too far. What 
ny 1 f | wrote to thee from Berlin muſt have come to thy 
rm} hand by this time, about German poetry: I have 
r the not yet chang'd my opinion, and I don't allow the 
rers- (Germans the ſame rank in poetry as in the civil 
three a and philoſophy. Every nation has its pecu- 
Wliar talents. Heaven would have been unjuſt in its 
*Mcifributions, if, after having granted a Puffendorf 
5 and a Leibnitz to the Germans, it had alſo produc'd 


1nion; 
E, ye 


deter 


. Moliere and Boileau among them. 
s I As to Leibnitz I have heard a particular anecdote 
uilit Wot him in this country. That illuſtrious philoſo- 


her had a baſtard, whom he employ'd as his clerk, 
nd in whom he plac'd great confidence. His name 


vas William Dinniger. Des Cartes had alſo a 
Faughter by his miſtreſs call'd Francina, whom he 


ſome ad not the ſatis faction to bring up; for ſhe dy'd 
don, ung, and he lamented the loſs of her very much. 
e, a am not ſcandalliz d, dear Iſaac, when I ſee the 
and Nreateſt of men liable to little failings ; for, as they 
ecton re men, 'tis but natural that they have a trial of 
einge er thing that appertains to the human nature. I 


eſpect even the fruit and iſſue of their frailty: The 
daſtard of Leibnitz, if he had but reſembled his 


r thelither, would have been more dear to me than the 
ſputes awful fon of a German prince, who has nothing 
much boaſt but his deſcent. Nay, I believe I ſhould 
18 not ve preferr'd the philoſopher's baſtard to the prince 
1 not Limfelf, if he had had as much learning, and as. 
it. any good qualities, as his father. 


This is not my private opinion only, for it has 


Ly ale e 
Bob een maintain'd by a great many ingenious men. 
man. Not long ago, ſaid a French writer T, this trite 


frivolous queſtion was propoſed in a celebrated 


T Voltaire's Letters concerning the Engliſh, p. 79. 
company, 
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company, viz. Which was the greateſt man i; 
the world, Cæſar, Alexander, Tamerlane, Crom. 
wel? &c. One of them made anſwer Sir Ifazx 
Newton was undoubtely the greateſt man. Hi 
aſſertion was juſt; for if true greatneſs conſiſt 
in having received a prodigious genius from Hes. 
ven, and making uſe of it to enlighten his own 
and others underſtandings, ſuch a man as Sir Ifax 
Newton, who is hardly to be found in ten cen- 
turies, is really that great man; and thoſe politi 
cians, thoſe conquerors, of which there have bee 
ſome in all ages, are commonly but illuſtriou 
wicked men.” 

Theſe few words, dear Iſaac, are fo compleat ; 
panegyric upon learning, and the good uſe of i; 
that nothing can be added to it. What is it to me, 
a native of France, England or Holland, that 1 
prince of Germany has a ſplendid court, that be 
keeps a good table, that he has a numerous trait 
of domeſtics and courtiers? What am I the bet 
for it? And what advantage is it to Europe? 

Of what advantage is it to ſociety for princes u 
give ſome of their favourites. ſuch vaſt preſents 2 
intitle them to the character of being generous ? 

How many calamities are owing to the van 
ambition of ſome ſovereigns, who are for enlary- 
ing their dominions, and invading thoſe of thei 
neighbours? How many wretched mortals has i 
not condemn'd to death? How many victims ha 
it not ſacrific'd to envy and jealouſy? How many 
men have there not been ruin'd purely that ont 
man might have the arrogant title of conqueror: 
What madneſs is it therefore, to beſtow the nant 
of Great upon a mortal, born to make all his ſub 
jets miſerable ? 

A ſovereign cannot come up to the glory of! 
Newton, or ſuch other philoſopher of equa] rept 
tation, but by rendering himſelf the father of i 
people, and procuring them all the felicities that a! 
in his power: He then becomes uſeful to mankind 


and imitates the philoſopher, The prince and th 
(cho: 
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an is ; ſcholar are equal in merit; the one informs the un- 
| ; derſtanding, and improves the judgment; and the 
W other procures and maintains the tranquility which 


rom. 
Vac Bi is ſo neceſſary to the welfare of ſociety, and the 


2 S advancement of the ſciences. | 
Hes WR The magiſtrates of Hamburg endeavour by their 
on wiſe conduct to put theſe precepts in practice. They 
las make it their buſineſs to encourage all the arts which 
cer. they think may contribute to render the people 
lit. WY eaſy ; and, as moſt of them have travell'd in their 
beer youth, they make uſe of what they have ſeen of 
-rious b molt advantage in foreign countries, and appro» 
W priate it to their own. 
it All the Germans in general are great travellers; 
of dat there are many who know not how to make ſo 
» me, good a uſe of their travels as the Hamburgers. 
gat 1 One half of the barons, and petty gentry, that 
at he travel into divers parts of Europe, only bring home 
trau the names of what towns they ſaw. Tis enough 
Jett; BY for them that they ſpent a good deal of money at 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, or London; but at their re- 
es turn home they find ways and means to make their 


ts 9 unfortunate vaſſals replace the money they have 
fooliſhly ſquander'd. Wot be to the poor Germans, 


van when their gentry at Paris happen to fall into 


= Every jewel, every preſent, in ſhort, beſtow'd upon 
19; i the greedy miſtreſs, does them as much prejudice 
. hy 25 the hail does, when it beats down. their fruits in 
nan te country. 

ont The meaner ſort of people at Hamburg are not 
at all afraid of thoſe misfortunes. Their freedom 
inſures their tranquility. This is all that they work 
for, and they are not afraid of being oblig'd to pay 
for the follies of a young blockhead. It were to be 


eror! 
name 


; ſub- 


oft wiſh'd, that being content and fatisfy'd with their 
reply Privileges, they were ſo prudent as not to abuſe 
fly them ; and that they would keep within the bounds 


of a wife ſubjection to their magiſtrates. But they 


t at 
E make an ill uſe of their liberty, and nothing is ſo 
1 18 2 folent as the populace of Hamburg. They are 


ho!; often 


the hands of any of the women at the opera! 
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often wanting in their obedience due to the m. 
giſtrates, whom they own to be veſted with the 
ſovereign power; and the ſaid magiſtrates hays 
enough to do to prevent diſturbances from a peoph 
always ready to mutiny. 

The city of Hamburg has a dangerous rival in it 


neighbourhood, viz. Altena, that riſes inſenſibyj 


and becomes every day more and more conſider. 
able. There's a very great jealouſy between the 
inhabitants of the two towns; and fo far is i 
from being like to diminiſh, that it will rather 
increaſe as long as Altena continues to aggrandin 
itſelf. 

The Hamburgers, as well as all the German; 
love good cheer. If we may take Montaigne' 
word for it, the Germans drink almoſt indifferent) 
of all wines with pleaſure, their buſineſs being to 
ſwallow, more than to taſte. 'T'o drink after the 
French faſnion at the two meals, and then but mo- 
derately, is to be too abſte mious in the ule of the 
favours of the God of wine. - There is more time 
and conſtancy required than that comes to f. 


Since Montaigne's time there's a new face i 


things in Germany. They drink ſtill there; but 
fo far are they from eſteeming drunkenneſs as a vi- 
tue, that they are almoſt ready to cenſure it as: 
vice *. Formerly there was a neceflity of drink: 
ing to exceſs, or a man was look'd upon with con- 
tempt. But now, even at feaſts every body is left 
at liberty to drink as much or as little as they pleat. 
The women of quality drink very little wine, an 
many of the German women are very ſober, con- 
par'd to the French women. After this, it can be 
no longer doubted, that the moſt antient cuſtoms 
are chang'd by time ; and when a man reflects how 
the Germans are come off from their drunkennels, 
he will not think it impoſſible for the jeſuits to be 


+ Montaigne's Eſſays, lib. ii. cap. 2. 

* This only refers to the men of quality and the burghers; 
for as to the common people, they drink now as liberally as the 
did in Montaigne's time, F 
CUT 
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ud of their ambition. Nothing leſs than ſo con- 
Wincing an inſtance could give any hopes of a con- 
Perſion ſo unexpected. 

85 


There is ſometimes a company of French come- 
Wians at Hamburg, as there is alſo in moſt of the 
ourts in Germany. I applaud their judgment in 
Whis point; for 1 really think the French theatre the 
Wnolt perfect in Europe. In all the countries thro? 
Which I ever travell'd, and in which a good taſte 
Prevail'd, I never miſs'd ſeeing a French comedy, 
ud an Italian opera. This ſeems to fix the merit 
f the theatres of theſe two nations. 

There's a German opera in this city, the muſic 
f which is in the Italian taſte. The maſters that 
ompoſe the pieces that are play'd here, were a 
Wong time at Rome; but the German words have not 
hat ſoft cadence which is fo neceſſary to harmonize 
rich muſic: Nor do the actors come near to the 
Perfection of the Italian virtuoſi; they have neither 
heir taſte nor their voice. Vet the German opera 
pleaſing to all perſons that only attend to the good- 
eſs of the muſic. | 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, live content and happy; and 
ny the God of our fathers crown thee with wealth 
nd proſperity! I fhall take the firſt opportunity 
0 depart tor London. 


LETTER CXVII. 


bares of private gentlemen and of the convents in 

Spain, badly furniſhed.----The reaſon of it. 
Galileo and biſhop Virgil puniſhed and perſecuted 
for making uſeſul diſcoveries in philoſophy.— 
Remarks on the Spaniſh hiſtorians and other 
writers.----CharaQter of the duke of Alva. 


Jacos Brito to AARON Moncteca. 
Madrid-- 


write to thee from Madrid; for I am prepar- 
g to ſet out forthwith for Liſbon ; Mean time the 
Vol, III. I buſineſs 


HIS is like to be the laſt letter that I thall - 
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buſineſs T bad in this city being entirely finiſhe 
T amuſe myſelf with running over the librarie; 
the rich private men, and of the convents, whit 
really are ſo poorly furniſhed, and with ſuch a h 
ſortment of books, that J am but little the bet 
for it; there being hardly any beſides ſome bod 
of divinity, poetry, and ſtore of romances. Then 
none of thoſe books to be ſeen here that have reſtor 
good-ſenſe to the world, and ſhewn the unc 
ſtanding how to make uſe of the light of nati 
Inſtead of Newton, Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, Lock 
Bayle, Mallebranche, &c. here are a great ma 
ſchool philoſophers, Wioſe writings are but con 
pilations, as volummous as they are indigeſted, i 
the ſtrangeſt viſions. | 
Sound philoſophy is what they know nothing il 
in Spain. The inquiſition, its moſt mortal enen 
perfeeutes every perſon that offers to enlighten n 
kind. It is ſo much the intereſt of that court 
keep them in their blindneſs, that it is ſure tog 
niſn thoſe ho attempt to clear the miſt that is bet 
their eyes. The Spaniards are indeed permitted 
diſcharge all the animal functions; but they 
-expreſly forbid to think. Every man that prefun 
to broach the leaſt fentiment which is not to! 
taſte of the monks, is inhumanly made a prise 
for life. The unfortunate Galileo, at the ag 
fourſcore, groaned in the priſons of the inquiſiti 
for having demonſtrated a thing of Which en 
true philoſopher is now fully perfuaded *, "Tit 
was a time when all the Nazarene pontiffs'decl: 
| thoſe to be heretics who maintained that there mt 
Antipodes. Poor Virgil, the biſhop of Saltzbu 
as not he formerly perſecuted by pope Zach 
end the archbiſhop Boniface, for prefuming to | 
port that abominable error? But ſomewhat 0 
than two centuries ago, Chriſtopher Columbus! 
pily cleared up the point. 1 


OT IE EC 


® The motion of the earth, 
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= The Spaniſh. libraries are ſcarce any better fur- 
WE ihed with modern hiſtorians than they are with phi- 
opbers. A writer. is obliged to. accommodate him- 
Alt to the ſuperſtition of the country. Thou plainly 
h a erceiveſt that the truth of hiſtory cannot appear 
Wn a ſtate where the writers are obliged not only to 
Wommend the moſt odious actions of the monks, 
Nit allo intirely to omit what might give them of- 
ace. They have however fome hiſtorians of their 
Non nation that deſerve the eſteem of good judges; 
Nut of theſe there are but very few. 
Anthony de Solis, author of the hiſtory of the 
onqueſt of Mexico, is one of the chief. It would 
It cog: ve been a piece not inferior to the hiſtories of 
ſted, acitus, Saluſt, and Titus Livy, if he had but left 
it the great number of miracles which he has 
fed it with, and which he pretends were operated 
W favour of Ferdinando Cortes and his companions, 
ho were nevertheleſs the greateſt raſcals in the 
orld; and if he had not too often magnify'd 
ings in their favour. He ſpeaks with a great air 
f truth, of a certain monument that was co» 
red, for ſeveral days, with a miraculous cloud *; 
nd notwithſtanding he had ſuch a genius, he could 
ot diveſt himſelf of the prejudices of his country, 
or help giving too much credit to monkiſh ſuper- 
tion. x 
Sandoval is another pretty good author ; but he 
ad neither the genius nor the merit of Solis. He 
not near ſo exact, and far more ſuperſtitious, 
or inſtance ; he gives a long detail of the miracles 
at happened when Charles V. gained a victory over 
ie proteſtants in Germany; and tells an abſurd ri- 
Iculous ſtory as a fact known by all Europe to be 


reltor 


2 toONi 


hey! 
reſu 
t tO! 
priſo 
age 


Itzbu 


Za 1: He gravely affirms, that during the battle, 
to "We ſun appeared as red as blood, not only over all 
at + Fermany, but alſo in France and Italy. It were to 
Ds Ve wiſhed, for his ſake, and for the dignity of the 


tory which he wrote, that he had ſpoke as ludt- 


was a croſs erected by the ſoldiers of Ferdinando Cortes. 
I 2 crouſly 
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crouſly of this fable as the duke of Alva did, whe 
Henry II. king of France aſked him for an accoun 
of this pretended miracle at Paris: Pardon me, Sir 
faid that prudent general to him, if I am not abt 
to ſatisfy your curioſity : I was really fo mug 
taken up that day with what was doing upon earth, 
that I had not leifure to conſider what paſſed i 
heaven. 

That fame duke of Alva, during the revolt i 
the Netherlands, had ſent his ſon to lay ſiege 1 
Haerlem : But the ſon met with ſuch difficulties i 
it, that deſpairing of being ever able to take it, |: 
wrote to his father, that he queſtion'd whether |! 
could execute his orders. Upon this, the duke rf 
turn'd for anſwer to him; I order you to mal 
© yourſelf maſter of Haerlem. If you will not obi 
me, I will go myſelf, gouty as I am, and cont 
nue the ſiege. If my diſtemper diſables me fron 
action, I will ſend to Spain for Donna Innes, you 
mother and my wife, to come and make here 
miſtreſs of Haerlem: And I will never ſuffer tha 
a tower attack'd by my ſon, ſhall be taken bl 
any but him or his parents.” Theſe two pil 
fages relating to the duke of Alva, have made m 
drop the Spanith hiſtorians; but I now return vi 
them. | | 

Anthony de Herrera is one of the beſt of then; 
and he has given us a good hiſtory of America. Tit 
Spaniards have done what they could to ſuppreſs | 
becauſe they don't like his plain aecount of the hot 
rid cruelties which they ſo inhumanly exercifedi 
the new world. Don Bartholomew de las Cala 
another of their hiſtorians, has done the ſame thing 
for which he is the more to be eſteem'd, as he vi 
not only an ecclefiaſtic, but a friar, and becaut 
notwithſtanding theſe two characters, ſo much tot 
diſadvantage of hiſtory, he has courageouſly got tit 
better of that cruel prejudice of the men of thoſe ti 
orders againſt all who have the misfortune not! 
think as they do. The ſincerity of theſe two can 

Span 


t 
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Spaniards has render'd their works very ſcarce ; but 
we: they are tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
cou Mariana the jeſuit has wrote a very good hiſtory 
dor Spain ; which he compos'd at firſt in Latin, and 
t abe afterwards tranſlated into Spaniſh, but without kee 
mud WS ing too ſervilely to his original. This is one of t 
earth, WW beſt works of the kind that theſe times have produc'd. 
ed There's the ſame majeſty in it from the beginning to 
the end. In thoſe fine paſſages which furniſh the 
lt ü author with ample matter to diſplay his eloquence, 
ge u he never is too laviſh of it, nor is he too ſparing of 
ies it in ſuch parts of the hiſtory as furniſh him with 
it, he topics that are not ſo florid. The very enemies of 
ꝛer be the jeſuits confeſs that Mariana was a great hiſtorian. 
ce A proteſtant has not ſcrupled to declare that he was 
mazzi uperior to all the modern hiſtorians that had wrote 


obe in the Latin tongue, not only for the great knowledge 
con v hich he had in the affairs of Spain, but fof his elo- 
fran quence, the ſimplicity of his ſtyle, and his freedom 


you 
herfel 
r that 


of expreſſion. But this very man accuſes the jeſuit 
for blaming; the princes whoſe lives he wrote, and 
for ſometimes cenſuring them too farcaſtically*®. - 


en . It cannot be deny'd that Mariana had ſhocking: 
o paß notions of the reſpect due to ſovereigns; and that 
de mſeveral of the maxims which he has maintained con- 


rn u cerning the obedience due from the ſubjects, tend 


only to the ſubverſion of ſtates, and to the dethron- 
ing of kings ever ſo well eſtabliſh'd. Tis not in his 
niitory of Spain that theſe dangerous opinions ſtand 


them; 
Thi 


rels o barefac'd, but in another Latin tract, of a king 
e no'Wand his inſtitution He therein ſtyles James Clement, 
ted who aſſaſſinated Henry III. The everlaſting honour 
CaluMof France; Galliz decus zternum. He endeavours 


thing; 
e wi 


Inter Latines omnibus Palmam prexripit-Johannes Mariana 
Calle 


Hiſpanus, rerum Hiſpanicar':m cognitione nemini ſecundus. Va- 


to bit vero Mariana infigni cloqueitia, prudentia, et magna liber- 

-ot tate dicendi. Hine et libcctatis ſtudioſiſſimus in reges ſuos ſæpe 

ſe un eſt mordax, Herm. Conringius de regno Hiſpaniz, apud pope 
Blount cenſuræ authorum, p. 614. 

not l 1 


3 all 
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all he can to juſtify that monſter. But the parli 
ment of Paris caus'd the book to be burnt by th 
common hangman ; and the arret paſs'd by that ſy 
preme tribunal, has render'd the memory not on 
of Mariana, but of all the jeſuits who have put ther 
opinions into practice but too often, odious to 4! 
honeſt men. | 

Of the great number of authors that have am! 
themſelves in compoſing of romances, the illuſtrioy 
and ingenious Michael de Cervantes, author of th 
Hiſtory of the Renowned don Quixote de la Manch 
deſerves the firſt rank. The works of that ingeniou 
writer have been, and always will be, the deligh 
and admiration of alF Europe: Yet 'tis not abſoluts 
ly free from the defect peculiar to his country; ar 
as he was by birth a Spaniard, he could not lev 
pay ir y a tribute to ſuperſtition: He founds ti 
intrigue ©f one of the moſt charming epiſodes in hi 
book uz. the converſation between a Turkiſh W 
man and Lela Maria; and the Madonna, whos 
lugg'd in very prepoſterouſſy, comes every night 
command her to go to Spain. 

Matthew Aleman, author of the Life of Guzmz 
dAlferchie, tho' inferior to Cervantes, wrote reve 
theleſs in a pure ſimple manner, both amuſing a 
inftructive; and his romance may even do the mo 
good, becauſe while he is ſtrongly painting the # 
ſurdities and diſorders of civil life, he makes it pla 
to demonſtration, that the end of them muſt “ 
wretched. I don't mention the life of Lazarillod 
Tormes, the adventure of Mark d'Obregon, 
twenty others of the like -—_ 3 becauſe they: 
only wrote to relate the lives o gars and wretck 
es, juſt as an infinite number of ſorry little Fren 
romances are penn'd only with a view to tell cert: 


+ All mankind, fays this jeſuit, does not paſs the ſame c 
ſtruction upon the action of the friar (Clement.) Many pet 
there are that think it worthy of immortality, and the high 
praiſe. De facto monachi (Clementis) non una opinio ful 
multins laudantibus, atque immortalitate dignum judicant 
Mariana de rege et regie inſtit. lib. 1, cap. vi. ci 
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pooliſh imaginary adventures, and ſentiments ridicu- 


darlu. a 

y the BF louſy refin d. Ih 

lat f. There's not a country in the whole world where 
t on more romances are writ than in Spain; nor one 
t thee here there are any fo bad. To be convinc'd of this, 
to one need only attend to the ingenious and judicious 


E criticiſm of them by don Quixote's curate, and to 
the great number of thoſe that he condemned to the 


must 

frio flames, when he examin'd the library of that unfor- 
of te tunate knight. In all that number, four or five are 
anch the moſt that eſcaped the ſecular arm of the barber 
enic and fervant-maid. Amadis de Gaul is one of thoſe 
leliou that finds quarter, and the curate praiſes it as the only 
ſolute one of its kind. I have been told by great men, aid 


he, that 'tis the beſt book we have of the fort. But 


& and 
for one romance that was ſpar'd how many others 


t heh 


ds were thrown into the fire? Eſpandian the ſon of 
in h Amadis de Gaul; don Olivante de Laura; Floriſ- 
ſh ve mart of Hyrcania; don Platir; the knight of the 
hoi croſs ; the mirror of knighthood ; Barnardo del Car- 
ght i pio; Barnardo des Ronceſvalles ; Palmerin d'Oliva ; 


Fare all caſt, without mercy, into the flames. Palme- 
rin of England, and Tirante the White, are the only 
two books that have the ſame good fortune as Ama- 
dis de Gaul; the firit as a maſter- piece, worthy to 
be preſerv'd in as rich a box as Alexander found 


Um 
Fever 
Ng All 
e mo 


the among the ſpoils of Darius, and which ſerv'd to in- 
t pla cloſe the works of Homer; the ſecond as a diverting 
uit Wl book, and an excellent antidote againſt che ſpleen. 


The Spaniards have almoſt as many poets as ro- 
mance-writers ; but their good authors of that kind 
are ſtill more ſcarce. The ten books of the fortune 


rillo 
1, * 


1ey © 

1 of Love, compos'd by Antony de Lofraſco, a Sardi- 
Fren "1zn poet, are full of wit and fpirit. The eclogues 
cer ot don Lopez Maldonat may be compar'd with thoſe 


of Virgil; all their fault being, that they are a little 


me vo tedious and too diffuſe. His ſongs ſeem to have 
yy ge been dictated by love, and his verſes of gallantry 
e uy may be match'd with thoſe of Anacreon. The Arau- 
— cana of don Alonſo d Ercilla; the Auſtriada of Juan 


Rutfo, and the Montſerrato of Chriſtopher de Verves, 
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are, in the opinion of Michael de Cervantes, . 
beſt verſes that ever were made in Spaniſh : Any 
his opinion was juſt; for really thoſe pieces are ny 
inferior to any of the greateſt poets. 

Don Lopes de la Vega wrote ſuch excellent come. 
dies, that the great Corneille afirm'd he would hay 
given up the two beſt of his tragedies to have ber, 
the author of the character of Menteur. Tha 
knoweſt that the French poet compos'd his from te 
Spanith original. 

Theſe, dear Monceca, out of ſo many volung 
that the libraries of Spain conſiſt of, are the on 
ones that deſerve the eſteem of able judges. On 
might add to them the works of Balthaſir Gratian, i 
they were more natural and leſs perplex'd. Thij 
author has certainly very good things, efpecially i 
his Criticon, and his Homme de Cour; which alen 
my opinion, his two beſt pieces. But there too, « 
well as in his other writings, one finds unnaturi 
ideas, and expreſſions too far fetch'd, and too mud 
ſtrain'd. 

Of all the Spaniſh authors the divines are the fil 
in rank; but theſe writers have been fo often diſps 
raged, and thou thyſelf ſo well knoweſt the chaos d 
impertinences which their works contain, that i 
would be to no purpoſe for me to enter into a part 
cular detail of the books with which they have over 
burd#n'd the public. I don't believe that they can 
more ſeverely ridicul'd than they have been by tit 
famous Paſchal ; who has given many of them a mori 
tal wound]; and ſince his Provincial Letters were pub 
liſh'd, all Europe is convinced that the moſt abſun 
and moſt extravagant queſtions are what the moſt 
thoſe authors have applied themſelves to. 

I look upon the Spaniſh divines in general as a f 
of men whom all the hellebore of Anticyra could nd 
cure®. They accuſtom themſelves, from the tim 
that they begin to ſtudy, to feed upon nothing bl 


#* Tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. v. 30 


chimerd 
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Ichimeras: And they are crack-brain'd to ſuch a 
degree, that it would be more eaſy to reſtore the hero 
Jof Michael de Cervantes to his ſenſes, than a man 
infatuated with the maxims of Sanches, Suarez, 
Eſcobar, Tambourin, and others of that ſtamp. 

# Conſider, dear Monceca, what a crime it would 
be in Spain, if any one publicly maintain'd that all 
he books of knight-errantry are not ſo pernicious as 
one ſingle ſcholaſtic divine, to diſturb and turn the 
ſtrongeſt and the ſoundeſt brain. I would rather 


y the 
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e oni moſt be accus'd of the moſt henious crimes, than 
Ou or having maintain'd ſuch a propoſition. The fire 
ian, i ould no doubt be my reward, and I ſhould be 
Tix|eteſted by all the people; for the inhabitants of this 


ally country have ſuch an implicit veneration for every 


are hing which comes from the hands of the monks, 
00, that they are the firſt to deify the chimeras and 
aturaWmaginations they are poſſeſs'd with. 


be French Nazarenes have a great many divines; 
Put their manner of writing is quite different from 


muct 


1e ful at of the Spantards. They take care to tet nothing 
di\pieſcape in their works that is impertinent ; and if 
a0s 0Wometimes they diſcuſs matters which they do not 
hat M rery well underſtand, the caution with which they 
partWexplain thenſelves, and the mild terms they make 
overuſe of, hinder them from falling into the extrava- 
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pancies of the Spaniards. There is almoſt as much 
Fifference between a doctor of the Sorbonne, and a 
doctor of Salamanca, as between a grave hiſtorian 
and a Perſian poet. The former explains things that 
are doubtful with great modeſty, charges many 
paſſages which he cannot explain, upon the weak- 
eſs of the human underſtanding ; and he ſubmits 
is diſiculties and his doubts to the orders of the Deity, 
when he cannot underſtand the reaſon of them. The 
atter runs, like the Perſian poet, into gigantic and 
diculous notions ; he is willing to know and explain 
very thing; and not content with the difficulties that 


occur in his religion, he forms new ones to himſelf, 
which 
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94 JEWISH SPY. 
which he reſolves in a ridiculous manner, enough u 
deſtroy the ſtrongeſt and beſt eſtabliſh'd faith. 


Farewell, dear Monceca; live content and happy; 
and may the God of our fathers preſerve.thee! 


» — 


LETTER CXIX. 


Some critical obſervations on the antient languages 
— Hebrew ſuppoſed to be the moſt antient.— 
Some thoughts concerning the invention of ſpeaks 
ing and writing. 


Isaac Onis to AARON MoNceca. 


| Cairo. 

I Did not receive thy letter from Amſterdam about 

the difference of languages, till ſome days afterliM 
had anſwer'd thy former ones. 

They who ſuppoſe that the Hebrew is the firſt and 
moſt antient of all languages, have ſome grounds, | 
believe, for their opinion. For the ſame reaſon | 
think it may be maintain'd, that tis to the patriarch F 
we are oblig'd for the invention of letters, and ta mat 
the Greeks and Romans had little foundation 16 
aſcribing it to the antient Pheœnicians. 

Indeed it was to the celebrated Cadnus that Greect 


was oblig'd for the art of writing. But the Hebrew C 
language and characters had been carry'd to periec D 
tion long before; and when Moſes wrote in Hebrew, F 
the Greeks were ſtill a barbarous people, like thok D 
that were diſcover'd two or three ages ago in America 

Some writers have pretended that Cadmus was Wy mT 
Egyptian, and nota Phœnician. But this object cee. 
does not at all affect the preſent queſtion ; it beim co 
certain that the Greeks, before his time, wer ert: 
ignorant of the uſe of characters: Conſequently it T 
muſt look elſewhere for the invention of writing ofher 
The names which Cadmus gives to the letters, at ceiw 
the ſame as thoſe of the Hebrew alphabet: It there ing, 
fore follows from thence, that the characters of "Woo, 
were already well known. But the gratitude of tit ſays 


Greek 
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EGreeks for the favour they had receiv'd from their 
ant maſter, engag'd them to aſcribe to him the 
E honour of having invented thoſe very letters which 
Shad been in uſe among the Hebrews for a long time 
before. 
Tue Romans, who receiv'd the arts and ſciences, 

and fables, trom the Greeks, were alſo of opinion 
that Cadmus was the inventor of writing. w 
Inot only confirm'd that opinion among his contem- 
poraries, but effectually tranſmitted it to poſterity 
Wand ſuch as did not care to go to the bottom of the 
Equeſtion, adher'd blindly to that author's deciſion. 

The happy and elegant manner o his-exprefling his 

ſentiments, and the excellent tranſlation of his beau- 

tilul verſes by an able pen, have alſo very much con- 

tributed to eſtabliſh that opinion, and to render it 
Common. As there are few ſcholars but have by 
heart this paſſage in Lucan; 

Phœnices primi (Fame fi credimus)au fi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris. 
i. e. 

Fame reports that the Phœnicians were the firſt 

that ventur'd to make dumb characters ſpeak. 


So there are few Frenchmen that are ignorant of 
theſe verſes of Brebeuf : 


C'eſt de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux 
De peindre la parole, et de parler aux yeux; 
Et par les traits divers de figures tracees, 
Donner de la couleur et du corps aux penſees. 
a | 

To him we owe the ingenious art of painting, 
ſpeech, and ſpeaking to the eyes, and of giving 
colour, and even body, to the thoughts of men, by 
certain characters repreſented in various ſhapes. 

Thus, dear Monceca, do the mot evident errors 
ollen find general credit in mens minds, and are re- 
ceiv d as certain truths. No body has, to my think- 
ing, better confuted this falſe opinion than an able 
doctor among the Nazarenes. Tis demonſtrable, 


lays he, that the Greeks did not give the alphabet — 
| the 
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tie Hebrews (but that the former rather receiv'di 
from the latter) becauſe thoſe names which in Greek 
have no ſignification, have in the Hebrew a meaning, 
as is obſerv d by Plutarch: Conſequently they ar 
barbarous terms with regard to the Greeks, and nay. 
ral to the Hebrews *. 5 | | 

Another proof is, that the Greeks making uſe of 
the alphabet in computation, when they left off the 
uſe of ſome of the Hebrew characters for keeping u 
the value of the others, they ſubſtituted a new ſign 
in the place of the antient letter that was ſuppreſs'd 
For example; after having rejected the Vau, which 
is the AÆolic Digamma, and the letter F of the 
Latins, they put in its place this marks, to denote 
the number 6, of which the Hebrew Vau is the fign; 
it being the ſixth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

Theſe, dear Monceca, are plain proofs of the an 
tiquity of the Hebrew characters; and perhaps i 
might be ſuppos d that Adam, who had been crea-W - 
ed with diſpoſitions proper to contrive and perfet Bt a 
the arts, did firſt find out the ſecret of writing, anti , 
made uſe of various ſignatures to communicate WW : 
ideas. Perhaps he had at firſt but a certain quantity 
of them, and that they were increas'd in proportion © 
as mankind multiply'd. This however is certain, Wy 5 
that we muſt ſeek tor the original of writing amoi an 
the firſt patriarchs; and conſequently tis but natu c 
ral to ſuppoſe that the Hebrew having been the fi . 
language of mankind, the characters and letters Hud! 
that language were alſo the firſt that were mating 
uſe of. . 

The manner of writing the old Hebrew, and whid 
continu'd even one hundred years after the emperd! 
Conſtantine I. is another confirmation of this conjec: 
ture. There was no ſuch thing as pointing knowl, 
nor was there any vowel diſtinguiſh'd upon tit 
paper; evident proofs of the very great ſimplicity o 
a language, and alſo of its antiquity. Some Frend 


® See the Art of Speaking; or, the Rhetoric of Father Lan 
cap. Xix. p. 106. 
meh 
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Ten to whom talk'd of this, while I was at Con- 
antinople, were very much aſtoniſh'd at it. They 
ould not imagine how it was poſſible to underftand 
x word of which only half of the letters was expreſs d; 
ind I had much ado to convince them that the points 
hich ſtand for vowels in the Hebrew, were onl 
heceſſary to make the reading of Hebrew books eaſy 
othoſe who do not underſtand the language. After 
great deal of difficulty and plague, I did at length 
onvince them how it was poſſible to be done, by 
making them read a letter, penn'd by a woman, in 
which there was not one word written true. You 
read this writing, ſaid I to them, without any 
difficulty. You have no regard to the letters which 
are ſuperfluous ; and you ſupply thoſe which are 
wanting, without the leaſt heſitation. How comes 
this about? *Tis becauſe your knowledge of the 
French tongue gives you ſuch a readineſs in it, 
that you ſcarce ſee the want of ſome letters, the 
ſuperfluity of others, and the wrong-placing of 
almoſt all. Why will you not believe that the 
knowledge of the Hebrew language gives us the 
ſame advantage, and makes us amends by thoſe 
points which with us form vowels, and were only 
contriv'd when all the Jews, our brethren, had 
forgot their mother-tongue, and when there was 
an abſolute neceſſity to remedy that inconvenience, 
for enabling them to read our ſacred books? 
Iapprove thy opinion therefore, dear Monceca, 
nd believe that the Hebrew tongue is the moſt antient 
nd the root from whence all the others are deriv'd ; 
ut I can't agree to what thou ſay'ſt, that it would 
ave been impoſſible for men to have form'd a lan- 
vage to themſelves, if God had not created them, 
nd if they had ſprung out of the earth, as is main- 
ain ' d by certain philoſophers. Tam very far fom a 
ought of favouring their impious opinions; but I 
nink it may be affirm'd, that if men ( which Iaflert 
6 be an impoſſibility ) had been form'd by chance, 
vey would have contriv'd fome kind of language 
Vol. III. K whereby 
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_— to communicate their thoughts to one ang. 

r. f ü 

Thou ſeemeſt to differ widely from this opinion, 
and think ſt it probable, That if they could ng 
have underſtood one another abſolutely as ſoon x 
they were born, inſtead of ſtaying together, an 
© © endeavouring_. to unite, and form ſocieties, the 
* would have wander' d in the woods like the animalz 
and would never have endeayour'd, by comma 
< conſent, to annex certain ideas to certain ſounds?! 

It will be eaſy for thee; dear Monceca, to fee thy 
miſtake, if thou doſt but conſider the temper of man 
kind, which is naturally inclin'd to ſociety with on 
another, by an innate inſtint. Undoubtedly thoſe 
new creatures whom the philoſophers raiſe out d 
the earth, and to whom they grant the endowmens t 
and talents of human beings, would make it ther 
firſt buſineſs to form words 7. They would ſeriouſ 
ſtudy to find out ſounds that might help them to 
convey their ideas to one another. — one pe. 
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_. See letter cvm. ä 
+ At varios linguæ ſonitus natura ſubegit, &e, _ 
Lucret. de Rer. Nat. lib, v. ver. 1027, &. 


Thus tranſlated by Mr. Creech, 


< Kindnature, pow'r of framing-ſounds affords 

* Toman; and then convenience taught us words : 

© As infants now, for want of words, deviſe 

© Expreffive ſigns : They ſpeak with hands and eyes; 
Their ſpeaking hand the want of words ſupplies. 

© All know their powr's ; they are by nature ſhown: | 


„ AS i» - 


© Thus tender calves with naked front will run, 
And fiercely puſh before their horns are grown, 

© Young lions ſhew their teeth, prepare their paws z 
© The bears young cubs unſheath their crooked claws, 


While yet their nails are young, and ſoft their jaws. the 
The birds ſtrait uſe their wings, on them rely; of 
* And ſoon as dangeis preſs, they ſtrive to fly. afte 
< Beſides ; that one the names of things contriv'd, | to v 
And that from him their knowledge allderiv'd, F 
s *'Tis fond to think: Por how could that man tell an 
The names ef things, or liſp a ſyllable, . | 


And not another man do io as well ?.“ 
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ſon only gave the ſame name to a thing ſeveral times; 
it would have been ſufficient. The perſon who ſhould 


no- 
happen to have any buſineſs with him, or the woman 

on, WF to whom nature ſhould incline his attachment, 

not WF would ſoon attribute that very word to the ſame 


thing. Two perſons eaſily impart their _—_— to 
one another by the moſt unaccountable ſounds, 
when once they have agreed what ideas to affix to 
thoſe ſounds. Tis true, that men would at firſt have 
had very few words to expreſs their notions, if they 
had been under a neceſſity of intirely inventing a 
language. But as tis natural for people to make 
uſe of their firſt knowledge, they would have perfect- 
ed their language in proportion as they aim'd to 
explain the things that ſhould occur to their minds. 
Beſides; a ſmall number of terms is ſuffictent to form 
a the beginnings of a language; and when once the 
er primitive words are found out 'tis an eaſy matter to 
multiply thoſe words without much alteration or 
ug addition. The language of the Georgians is remar- 
e kable for this extraordinary ſimplicity. * All the 
names deriv'd from the primitives differ only in this 
termination jani. If they are names of dignity, 
offices, or any art, the derivatives add me to the 
primitives. By placing the ſyllable ſa before the 
* name of a thing, they form a derivative, which 
* denotes the place of it: Thus Thredi ſignifies a 
dove, and Sathredi a dove-houſe ; Chueli cheeſe, 
| and Sachueli the place where tis kept ®.* 
Thou art not inſenſible, dear Monceca, that it 
would have been very eaſy for men naturally inclin'd 
| to communicate their thoughts to one another, and 
having the facility of forming variety of ſounds, 
| ſoon to invent a language copious enough to give 
them the means of underſtanding one another, and 
of forming ſocieties; and that ſuch ſocieties would 
afterwards give birth to thoſe different languages, 
to which every one would have added new words, 


and would perhaps have inſenſibly abandon'd the old 


* See Father Lami's Art of Speaking, Lib. i. cap. vii. p. 3t. 
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ones, as we ſee has happen'd in our time in the pol. WW. 
; teſt ſtates. Thou can ſt not but own, that N in 
French which is now ſpoke at Paris, is very differen g¹ 
from that which was — three hundred years aui 

From this firſt language thoſe call'd the mother A 
_ tongues, would have been form'd, and thoſe wou v 
| have produc'd others. | an 

Thou perceiveſt. therefore, dear Monceca, thy 
the ſyſtem of the atheiſtical philoſophers is only ab 
ſurd in their, notion that men are muſhrooms, tha 

ſpring up in one night out of the earth, and noth 
their opinion that men form'd a language of they 
own; which, tho” tis certain they have not dong 
E tis as certain, on the other hand, they might 

ave done. 

From the facility with which men might har 
form'd a language, I argue by conſequence, tha 
Adam had perhaps at firſt no notion of writing, ani 
that it was not invented till afterwards, and perhaps 
not till after the death of that firſt patriarch. Neve: 
theleſs it might have been known to him, and tt 
might have diſcover'd it by the ſingle aid of refleQ 
on. Many philoſophers pretend that Adam hal 
ſcience infus'd into him. For my part, I don't { 
where was the neceſſity that God ſhould grant hin 
this gift. Tis my opinion that he had only the mean 
of cultivating thoſe ſciences of which he had the fri 
ſeeds in him; and 'tis apparent, that ſince mat 
might have form'd a language to themſelves, if the 
had ſprung out of the ground; with much mot 
reaſon might they have found out characters to bt 
the ſigns of ſuch language. 1 

The Americans had figures and marks to ſigni 
certain things. When the Spaniards firft arriv'd u 
Mexico, Montezuma, the king of that barbarow 
country ſent a certain number of writers, or rathe 

Painters, to meet them, who, by certain lines ant 
figures, which they drew upon great pieces of call. 
co, exactly deſcribed what they faw. This ſort 0 

characters was anſwerable to the antient hierogh 

phics of the Egyptians, and every figure ſtood fo 
one or more words. 'Ty 
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'Tis natural to ſuppoſe that writing was not in- 
vented all at once, but by degrees; and that it was 
improv'd: to perfection in the ſame manner as lan- 
guage, in proportion to the number of the different 
ideas which mankind were deſirous of communicating. 
All the arts have been produc'd the ſame way. Fe 
we may credit the ſtory, we are oblig'd for carving 


to leave her for ſome time, love put this ſtratagem 
into her head, to mitigate her grief for his abſence. 
She drew with a pencil upon a wall, the out-lines of 
er lover's figure, and this lifeleſs ſhade was what 
eave the firſt hint to painting and ſculpture. This 
groteſque image, the produce of love and chance, 
as admir'd ; and every woman was deſirous to draw 
her lover's portraiture in the ſame manner. The men 
00, in their turn, were defirous to have ſome faint 
eſemblance of their miſtreſſes. And from a thing 
hich ſeem'd but a triflle they came at laſt, as it 
vere, to put life into eloth, and to make a flat ſuper- 
cies appear to the view as if it were rais'd. 

Without having recourſe therefore to Adam's in- 
pir d knowledge, one may find the ſource of all the 
ciences in mere chance, and in the paſſion which is 
atural to mankind to find out what may be uſeful to 
hem, and to perfect it when they have got the leaſt 
glimpſe of it. 

Farewell, dear Monceca; live content and happy ; 
d may the God of our fathers proſper thee in abun- 
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and painting to a lady in love, whoſe beloved going 
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Manners of the Portugueſe deſcribed. ——Spani 


u 
and Portugueſe at continual enmity with en 
other. Story of a Spaniſh officer. a 
Portugueſe are ſlaves to the Monks, &c. notwi h 
ſtanding their haughtineſs in other reſpects. P 
women under continual cloſe confinement thi t: 
the jealouſy of their huſbands. ———Portugal n 
fords very little pleaſure to ſtrangers.— IP 
prieſts heroes of gallantry. | ir 
| } 
Jacos Brito to AARON Moncrca. 
1T-. Liſbon. P. 
* manners of the Portugueſe are not ſupi 5 
ing, dear Monceca, to a man that has be DI 
for a time in Spain, where one is. accuſtom'd | be 
forehand to ſee a people that are proud, ſuperſtition di 
and devoted to the monks. When I arrivd Mt © 
. Liſbon, I ſcarce perceiv'd any difference but int 
vivacity of the Portugueſe diſpoſition. ' "They na Sf 
be conſider'd as the Gaſcons of Spain; and , 0 
are as ſelf-conceited, and have almoſt as much . m 
and genius, as the inhabitants of the neighbourhi 15 
of the Garonne. They are not near ſo grave H 5' 
Spaniards, but are equally as vain, if not moꝶ 8 
If we may believe them, there is not one of u "+ 
but can of himſelf beat a whole army of Spaniai P. 
Alexander, Czfar, 'T'amerlane, Mahomet II. Hen 
IV. and Charles XII. were mere poltrons compa of 
to the Portugueſe private ſoldiers, who think the rh 
ſelves ſo many heroes. The Spaniards, as may v . 
be nmagin'd, don't care to acknowledge this f * 
iſtng valour. They pretend he conti dr. 
priſting ir. They p „on the contra | 
that one Caſtilian is enough to put the whole kingd * 
of Portugal to flight; P, 


Et qu' il reſt aucun deux, que le ciel wait fait nau w: 
Pour regir les mortals et leur parler en maitre. lat 
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ie. And that there's not a man of em but is form'd 
by Heaven to govern and to controul mankind.” 

In a diſpute of much importance, may we not make 
uſe of hiſtory to decide this queſtion? The Spa- 
' niards were a long time maſters of the Portugueſe ; 
and had it not been for the cardinal de Richelieu, per- 
haps Liſbon, would ſtill have been ſubject to Madrid. 
Philip IT. not 'only conquer'd all Portugal in the 
twinkling of an eye, but his ſucceſſors preſerv'd it for 
near 60 years; and thoſe are bad epocha's for the 
Portugueſe. *Tis true, that their country is fo 
inconſiderable, compar'd to that of the Spaniards, 
that there's no judging from thence which is the moſt 
yalorous. Be this as it will, it happens to be a great 

int of controverſy. As long as there are Portu- 
gueſe, they will pretend to be braver than the Spa- 
niards; and theſe will, in all appearance, pretend to 
be braver than the Portugueſe till doomſday. Tis a 
difficult matter for two nations ſo vain-glorious ever 
to admit of any fort of equality betwixt them. 

So ſtrong is the hatred and jealoufy between the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, that they can't bear to 
own thoſe qualities in their adverfaries which arethe 
moſt praiſe-worthy, and the moſt important: And 
we ought to be equally diffident of the characters 
given by either nation of the other; for where two 
perſons are at law, would one expect to find the 
right _ title of either inthe memorials of the adverfe 
party 

When Iwas at Madrid, I was told a ſtory of an 
officer, which may give thee an idea of Spanith 
rhodomontades. During the laſt war, when the 
French enter'd Spain, to place Philip V. upon that 
throne, the Portuzuefe, thou know'ſt, had em- 
brac'd the party of Charles III. The conde d' Ata- 
laya, a gentleman of this fiation, who commanded a 
detachment of German forces, on the frontiers of 
Portugal, ſent a ſummons to a Spaniſh officer, who 
waz entrench'd with 3o men, to ſurrender. The 
latter return'd an anſwer by a great volley of ſhot, 


and defended himſelf with extraordinary vabour; but 
| at 
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at laſt the Germans forc'd him in his poſt ; and afte 
having taken him priſoner, carry'd him before the 
conde d' Atalaya. Who advis'd you, ſaid the cond, 
to pretend to ſtand out with 30 men againſt 400 
Are you not ſenſible that I oughtto puniſh you ſevere. 
ly for that raſhneſs of yours which has occaſion'd the 
loſs of fo many good lives? The Spaniard attendet 
very coolly to what the conde ſaid ; but was þ 
nettled at the manner in which he ſpoke, that te 
. made him this anſwer : Excuſe me; I did not knoy 
I had to do with Germans; for I thought I had only 
to fight with 400 Portugueſe. The conde thought 
it a very impertinent anſwer, and was heartily inclin'd 
to have us'd the officer very ill : But the German 
repreſenting to him what might be the conſequence 
of ſuch violence, and that they ought to be civil to 
the officer, for fear of a reprizal, the Spaniard came 
off without any other mortification than the diſgrace 
of being a priſoner. | 
Be the Portugueſe ever ſo haughty, yet they are 
. altogether as much in ſubjection to the monks, who 
have even more authority here than in Spain. The 
inquiſition is alſo more ſevere here. Woe be to thoſe 
that fall into its hands! One thing which will fur- 
prize thee, dear Monceca, is, that notwithſtanding 
this ſo ſevere and cruel a tribunal, there is ſtill ſo 
great a number of conceal'd Jews in Portugal: And 
I have been aſſur'd, that among the wealthieſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſh'd men in Liſbon, there is ſtill a great 
number of Iſraelites, true to the faith of their fa- 
thers. 
I dare not make my enquiry into things of this 
nature here, too public; for, notwithſtanding the 
character with which I am veſted by my commiſſion, 
I make no profeſſion of my religion. For my greater 
ſecurity, I diſguiſe my ſentiments, becauſe the power 
of the inquiſitors is ſo great in this country, that 
perhaps the royal authority could not ſcreen me from 
their hatred and their fury. I paſs at Liſbon for 
an envoy from the republic of Genoa, and every 


body, except the miniſters, take me for a Nazarent 
| : 
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but I did not think it N to keep it a fecret 
from them, that, in cafe of need, I might be ſure 
of their protection. Mean time, I make all the diſ- 
patch I can in my affairs. Iam not eaſy in this 
country, and, thanks tothe God of Iſrael! I hope to 
eave it very ſoon; for I have not many things to do. 
After ſo tedious a voyage I og return to Con- 
ſtantinople, to be with my dear family; and I fancy 
that thou muſt have the ſame defire. But fince thou 
art not yet able to return to thy kindred, endea- 
vour to baniſh the thought from thee which may 


| poſſibly diſturb what pleaſures thou takeſt. If thy 


travels are more tedious than mine, thou wilt feel 
the greater ſatisfaction when they are at an end, 
The more trouble we are at for any happineſs, the 
dearer it is to us; and I declare to thee, dear 
Monceca, that I ſhould have been extremely forry 


if I had not made a tour through ſome part of 


Europe. Notwithſtanding the plague I have had 
in my travels, I have, however, learned to know 
mankind, and reflect upon their whimſies. 

Portugal is but a barren field for a philoſopher 
to perfect his diſcoveries in, the people here be- 
ing intirely ignorant of what is called ſound phi- 
lolophy. Ariſtotle, or rather his commentators, 
are privileg'd in this country to contend with 
common ſenſe and reaſon. Des Cartes and Newton 
are here- reckon'd the tools of Satan and their 
works paſs for the productions of Hell, or but lit- 
tle better. There are, perhaps, ſome private men, 
who read the writings of thoſe philoſophers, but 
they are very few; and the monks publicly con- 
demn them. | | 

Though the Portugueſe are wretched philoſophers, 
yet they cultivate the ſciences. There's an academy 
at Liſbon, which confiſts of ſome men of very good 
learning. The liberal arts are protected and en- 
courag'd by the king, who receives all foreigners 
very kindly, that are capable of contributing to 
their improvement; and it may truly be faid, 


that the ſciences are much better cultivated in Por- 
tugal 
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tugal than Spain. But to what purpoſe ſhould 2 
man defire the attainment of them? As long as th 
mind is under captivity and reſtraint, there ney 

ean be men of true learning in Portugal. At ty" 

. firſt diſcovery which they ſhould make, they wow 

be ſerv'd as the unfortunate Galileo was, and pe. 

_ haps rot in a goal. Oh ye monks! Ye plagy 

of mankind! Ye ſcourge which Heaven gave 
man in his wrath ! When is it that the Deity wil 

in pity to unhappy mortals, put an end to you 
3 = Va race ! If thou did'ſt but ſee, dear Mon 

.ceca, how inſolent they are in this country, thy 

vouldſt be ſurpris'd at the blindneſs of thoſe wh 

permit and patronize it. 

The Recollets are the friars that bear the great 
ſway here. They are the heroes of gallanty 
Their ſandals are ty'd with ribbands green, bu. 
red, or yellow, according to the colour of ti 
liveries of the ladies whom they gallant. The 

ladies are they that take care to equip the . 
verend fathers with ſhoes and ſtockings ; and ther” 

is not one of theſe friars but has his dear Dulcinez 
to whom he pays his vows. The other monks ar 
_ altogether as gallant ; and to be fortunate in a 
amour at Liſbon, tis abſolutely neceſſary to put « 
a cowl. e 

The Portugueſe are in general better turn'd fo 
trade than the Spaniards; and in their harbours ther 
is a very great number of foreign ſhips. the EH, e 
lich eſpecially drive a conſiderable traffic there; ay 
many of them are ſettled in the country, whett 

. they enjoy ſeveral privileges. 
| "Tis very much the intereſt of the Portugueſe t 
be upon good terms with the Engliſh ; and tit 
latter, perhaps, find it as much theirs to be frien 
with the Portugueſe ; the cauſe and principle 0, . 
which union is Spain; for as England does 1 
care that the ſaid power ſhould aggrandize ite 
the intereſts of Portugal and thoſe ot England Me! 
conſequently the ſame. * 
efer 
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Before the republic of the united provinces was 
W-m'd, the Portugueſe had much more conſiderable 
Pominions in the Indies than they have at preſent. 


Shey loſt great part of the conqueſts which they 
ad made in thoſe diſtant countries, by the wars 


ertheleſs, they have ſtill very conſiderable ſettle- 
ents there, both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and 


n the world. 

The women of this country, in general, are as 
Peautiful and well-ſhap'd, as the men are ugly, or- 
Winary and clumſey. Conſequently the fair-ſex is 
jebarred all manner of freedom; for the Portu- 
yueſe are even more jealons than the Spaniards. 
The women are more ſlaves to them than wives: 
hey go out very ſeldom, and the higher they are 
n rank, the greater is their unhappineſs. The 
ealouſy of their huſbands is ſo violent, that they 
ave little chapels built in their palaces, that they 
ay not have the liberty of going to the churches; 
herein they refemble the rich Mahometans, who 
pave bagnio's made in their own houſes, that their 
wives may not have the opportunity to ramble 
A under pretence of going to the public 
baths. 


is kept under, are owing a great many Crimes un- 
known in other countries. The heat of the cli- 
ate, and that confinement, which is only a whet to 
tefire, make them break all bounds ; and it very 
aten happens that a fryar is the gallant of his 
dwn ſiſter; for, as to the horrid crime, which is 
he conſequence of ſuch abominable converſation, 
he Portugueſe look upon it as a mere peccadillo, 
for which they can get abſolution by only making 
a voyage to Rome. The length of the way, and 
he fatigue of the paſſage, are but little checks to 
heir lutt; and if we may believe the Scandalous 
hronicle, inceſt is very commen in Portugal. What 

15 


ile they were ſubjects of the monarchy of Spain, 


detwixt that crown and the United Provinces. Ne- 


iſbon is one of the moſt trading and wealthy cities 


— - — - 
- AIRS 


To this reſtraint, which the fair-ſex in Portugal 
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is certain, is, that among thoſe who rub the mg. 
ble at Rome, upon the ſtairs of St. Peter's dome, 
which is the penance injoin'd for crimes of this 
nature, there are ten Portugueſe to one of an 
other nation. - | | | 

Thou wilt eaſily imagine, dear Monceca, that 
foreigners are at ſome los for amuſement, in ; 
country where the women are ſo watch'd, and 
where jealoufy is ſo wakeful. All the diverſion 
that gentlemen can have here, is to loiter all diy 
in ſome pitiful coffee-houſes, or wretched taverns 
cabarets, which ſwarm with whores grown old i 
debauchery, and into whoſe hands tis almoſt à 
dangerous for a ſtranger to fall as for one of or 
brethren to fall into thoſe of the inquiſition. 

A man muſt have buſineſs at Liſbon to detain 
him there long 3 otherwiſe he will ſoon be tir 
with that kind of life, which he is oblig'd to lea he 

| here. The Portugueſe commonly ſtay at home, ie 
and never {tir out but for their buſineſs. Their 
houſes are almoſt as ſtrictly watch'd as the Turk 
ſeraglio's ; ſo that 'tis impoſſible for a foreigner, Naa 
how amiable or rational foever, to expect agree 
able converſation in their country, The vey en. 
king's court has an air of conſtraint aud confine- 1 
ment, and every thing paſſes there with a gravity, W.:1 ; 
directed and regulated by jealouſy. The women WM In 
go to the queen's court, dreſs'd richly, and coverd 
with jewels; but they are ſo narrowly obſerv'd there, 
that tis almoſt impoſſible for them to find. an oppor- 
tunity to puniſh their huſbands for the ſlavery in 
which they keep them. | y 
Nevertheleſs tis true, that in ſpite of their pre- omp 
cautions, it ſometimes happens, that love ſurmouni ll ur 
all obſtacles. *T'is neceſſary, for this purpoſe, fat tl 
uſe ſo much induſtry, to be ſo well acquainted Wceqe 
with the maxims of the country, that tis impoſſ- Ne hic 
ble for a foreigner ever to be happy with a we 
man of rank; this being the utmoſt that a man 
can expect, who is born and bred in the country: 
Farewell, dear Monceca; live content and happy, 


and proſper in all thy — 1717 
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LUEPTT ER. CAME 


onceca endeavours to prove the ' poſſibility of the 
| exiſtence of Gnomes, Sylphs, Salamanders and 
Ondines. Denies the poſſibility of their having 
any commerce with mankind.— Some thoughts 
concerning Satyrs and Fauns. | 


Aaron Mocca, to Isaac Onts. 


Hamburgh.— 

O U know, dear Iſaac, how much I was pre- 
|| judiced againſt the Cabaliſts. Shall I own to 
you my weakneſs? Since I have been in this coun- 
ry, a converſation I had with a perſon addicted to 
he occult ſciences, hath inclined me to believe that 
things I formerly thought ridiculous, are nei- 
her impoſſible nor incompatible with true philoſo- 
phy. Not that I approve all that is faid by the diſ- 
iples of Paracelſus. But Ithink, that tho' it is cer- 
ain there are no ſuch beings as Gnomes, Sylphs, 
dalamanders, and Ondines “, yet there is nothing in 
he belief of them abſurd, or contrary to the laws 
f nature, as moſt of our modern philoſophers pre- 
end. My reaſons are theſe. What weight they 
vill have with you I know not. 

In order to deny the poſſibility of exiſtence to any 
hing, there muſt be proof not only of its non- exi- 
tence, but of its incapacity of exiſtence. But I find 
o proofs of the latter fort againſt Sylphs, Salaman- 
jers, Gnomes and Ondines. What impoſſibility is 
here in ſuppoſing, that there are animate bodies 
ompoſed of fo ſubtile and delicate a matter as not to 
all under the cognizance of our ſenſes? We admit 
hat they are not ſtrong enough to penetrate the 
ceſſes of nature, where the firſt elements of things 
e hid. They perceive none but the more groſs 


* According to the Cabaliſts, the Sylphs inhabit the Air, 
ne Gnomes the Earth, that is, within it, the Salamanders in 
eregion of fire, and the Ondines the water, 


Vol. III. L cauſes 


1 


by chis column, notwithſtanding its immenſe exten 


y eſtabliſh the poſſibility of the thing, to prove that 


. Sin Pa;d 


ſuppoſing the Gnomes to be compoſed of a light ail 


to their becoming viſible. Let us imagine a colum 
of thoſe worms which are found in vinegar, exten 
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cauſes. We can derive from thence no right to dem 
that thoſe delicate principles are in being. Wh 
then ſhould we believe, that there cannot be anima. 
ed creatures, compoſed of a matter ſo thin as not iu 
ſtrike our ſenſes? ö | | 
Before the invention of microſcopes, we knen 
not that vinegar contained an aſtoniſhing quantiy 
of worms: we boldly deny'd that there were link 
fiſhes in all the water we drank; and yet we han 
been many years convinced of the exiſtence of 
theſe animals. Since then there is a number of an; 
mated creatures in water, which our naked eyes en 
not diſcover, why may not the like be found in th 
air and in the other element? 2 
But it will be ſaid, theſe inſects are not conceal 
from us but through their littleneſs, whereas iti 
pretended that the Gnomes, Sylphs, &c. are of tle 
ordinary ſize of men. | 
To this I; anſwer, that the height of the Gnome 
and of the Sylphs is no reaſon why they ſhould bs 
come viſible, while the parts of which they are cots 
pounded are ſuppoſed to be extremely delicate. 
pace of air ſix feet long ſtrikes the fight no max 
than one of a foot or of an inch. In like-manne, 


aerial matter, their ſtature would contribute nothing 


ing. irq the earth to the ſky,z our eyes without it 
aſſiſtance of microſcopes, would not be at all aftedtel 


ſion, becauſe its component parts fall not under ti 
cognizance of our. ſenſes. Ihus, tho' an infini 
number of atoms fill up the ſpace between the ea 
and the moon, yet to us it appears void, becauſe 

matter with which it is filled, is not diſcernible h 
our ſenſes. It is to no purpole, therefore, to'oppot 
the exiſtence of theſe elementary people, by alled! 
ing, that we do not perceive them. It ſuffices! 


AL 
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great number of living creatures actually exift? 
which our ſenſes, unaſſiſted, cannot diſcern. 

When we once admit, that the air may be peopled 
with inviſible creatures; it naturally follows, that 
the earth, the water, and the fire, which are ele- 
ments compoſed of parts more eaſily united, have 
alſo in them the power of producing a number of 
bodies which God may animate, and yet by the 
felicacy of their parts, they will eſcape our ſenſes. 
But, reply the philoſophers, we have no idea of theſe 


they exiſt ; we are intirely ignorant of their forms 
and figures, and it is ridiculous to admit a thing of 
which we have not any notion. 

This manner of reaſoning, with ſubmiſſion to the 
earned among the moderns, is far from being con- 
luſve. Have you, it may be replied to them, any 
more diſtinct notion of your own foul? Do you 
omprehend any thing more about it, than that it is 
a ſpirit? Do you know what a form or figure it 
has? No, without doubt. You admit, however, 
its exiſtence. Why then will you deny that of Sylphs 
and Gnomes, of which you, have a leſs confuſed 


de material, however delicate it may be, falls under 
the cognizance of the human underſtanding, 

Whe wit of a man is ſo bounded, that it is not 
only very poſſible it may not have an idea of certain 
creatures; but it might even very eaſily happen, 
that a great number of knowing people nun ne- 
vertheleſs, be ignorant of the poſſibility of animals 
living in water. Let us ſuppoſe that a certain num- 
ber of men live in a country of a dry, ſandy ſoil, far 
from the ſea and rivers, and furniſhed only with 
pits. The thing is by no means impoſſible. In many 


by the Bedouins. Theſe men, without doubt, woul 
have no idea of fiſh, if they did not hear of them 
ſom others. They would certainly look upon it as a 
ching abſurd to 8 that any creature could 
e lie long in water, when they ſaw ſuch land- animals 
| L 2 preſently 


pretend reaſonable creatures; we know not how . 


idea than of a ſpirit ? Becauſe whatever is ſuppoſed to 


of the deſarts of Arabia, there is only ſuch pits dug | 
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preſently die, as. happen to fall therein. I aſk f 
would exit the leſs, or if the reaſonings of theſe ſon 2 
of people would deſtroy the cod in the Meditery h. 

us 
PT 
th 


nean. or the whales in.the Ocean? 

It is the ſame thing with reſpect to the philoſo 
hers who deny the poſſibility of Sylphs and d 
nomes; they. know nothing of what paſles in the 

air; their. ſhort fight repreſents it to them as à gre g 

wide ſpace, a large and extended maſs, and they im 

- pretend to judge of what pow in that maſs by the . 
ideas they have of a. void ſpace, which is intirey ac. 
oppoſite thereto. For tho the philoſophers are per. al 
ſuaded that the extent between the th and the ge. 

Firmament is full of bodies; or, to expreſs myſe{M. 

better, is one intire body; yet their fenſes ſeem Co 

get the better of, their meditations, when they deny lire 
the poſſibility of the exiſting of theſe elementay mu 
peo le. BIO | | tak 

* ou ſee, my dear Iſaac, the reaſons upon which cc: 
ound my opinion. As to the reſt, I am fully per 

funded that we cannot have any ſort of commerce ¶ mie 

with theſe 8ylphs and Gnomes. I ſay I am as fully on 
rſuaded of the impoſſibility of this, as of the pol 
ility of their exiſtence. Far from giving into the mer 

ridiculous tales and chimerical viſions of the Cabaliſts, Wn i 

I affirm, that if there ſhould exiſt ſuch elementary 

people, they can never render themſelves viſible u 

men, as it is alſo impoſſible for men to ſtrengthen nav. 

quicken their ſenſes to ſuch a degree as to be abletoWhoci, 
penetrate what God and nature think proper to cot- {Wifood 
ceal from them. I can't help laughing when I hex WT he 

a Cabahſt gravely tell me, That concentrating the Hand 

fre of the — by concave mirrors in a globe dor at 

Pa gaining thereby a certain ſolar powder, whici Wh 
ing purified from the other elements, and a certain 

quantity thereof taken daily, I may exalt the fir Hrriti 

within me to ſuch a degree, as to become, in ſome 
' meaſure, of a fiery nature.” 

The ſecret for obtaining the familiarity of Gnome: 
Sylphs and Nymphs, ſeems to me not a grain leb ohen 
ridiculous, It conſiſts © in taking a glaſs full of - 

mingle 
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mingled with. water or with earth ; this is to be left 
ſor a month expos d to the ſun ; then the elements 
are to be ſeparated ; which being performed, we 
have a wonderful medicine, capable of exalting in 
us-whatever element we would have predominant, 
and of rendering our ſenſes quick enough to diſcern 
theſe elementary people“. 

Good ſenſe and the light of nature are ſufficient to - 
ſhew me the folly of this fort of reaſoning, and the 
impoſſibility there is of effecting any thing by theſe 
WE Cbaliſtical ſecrets. For. ſuppoſe I would make an 
a cquaintance with a Salamander, of what uſe would 

all the ſolar powder be that I could poſſibly amaſs to- 

gether? Would it ever deſtroy in me that terreſtri- 
al matter that is every day augmented by my food? 
could it ever get the better of the air, by which I 
lee and breathe? Suppoſe I had ſwallowed ever fo 
vuch of this powder, a quarter of an hour after! 
Itake in a great quantity of air, and my lungs, which 
receive and reject, my noſtrils and my mouth which 
ire it entrance into my. body, are the ſworn ene- 
mies of the element of fire, which I would have pre- 
dominant over the reſt, The ſame may be faid of 
the other ſecrets, which tend to render ſome one ele- 
ment predominant in man, and thereby to give him 
n igneous or aquatic nature. 

The blindneſs of the'Cabaliſts goes yet a greater 
length. They aſſure us, that by applying to the 
navel a little of the earth prepared for obtaining the 
ſociety of the Gnomes, one may ſuſtain the want of 
ood and drink, without any fort of incovenience. 
The famous Paracelſus affirms, that he tried this 
and it muſt be owned, that he was either a great fool 
or an impudent lyar, who durſt aſſert ſo evident an 
mpoſture as this is to the face of the public. 

| am not aſtoniſhed at all, when I ſee a cabaliſt 
TIting ſuch 1mpertinencics as theſe, becauſe at the 


The Engliſh reader may ſee this ſyſtem ſet in a beautiful 
licht in Pope's Rape of the Lock. If he likes better to read it 
n- proſe, he may ſatisfy - himſelf by peruſing count Gabalis, 
hence our author borrows his quotations, ; | 

3 | ſame 
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ſame time I diſcern ſtories as abſurd and as contrary 
to good ſenſe, as gravely told by the moſt eminem 
doctors in all religions. How many lyes have hee 
written by our rabbies on the ſubject of the Satyn 
and Fauns of antiquity? Rabbi Abraham realy 
imagined there were ſuch creatures, but that they 
were imperfe&, becauſe God was ſurprized by the 
approach of the evening of the ſabbath, and had ng 
time ſufficient to make' an end of them. Among the 
Nazarenes, Tertullian, Juſtin, Lactantius, Cyprian, 
Clemens of Alexandria and Athenagoras, fancied 
theſe fauns were angels transformed into this thay 
for the crime they committed, when God threw þ 
many of them into Hell ; and they concluded this 
fall of angels to have happened on account of their WF 
ſuffering themſelves to become enamour'd of women u 
The Pagans pufh'd this error ſtill farther ; for they If 
held theſe fauns to be divinities. th 

Among ſentiments fo extraordinary as theſe ar, Wi at 
it is impoſſible that a philoſopher who makes uſe of WF by 
his reaſon, ſhould adopt any one of them. "They nM fat 
equally ridiculous and contrary to the light of natun ¶ co 
It may be even that the fatyrs, as deſcribed by ex. 
ancients, never did exiſt; and that many ufſele ne. 
diſſertations have been made on the ideas of ſome | 
painter or poet, who was the creator of theſe im- all 
ginary beings. Iam of opinion, that previous uM pro 
the explaining of a thing, we ought ſeriouſly to 
conſider whether it exiſts, or whether ever it di 
exiſt. Deſcartes has given us a long explication q 
the perpetual lamps that are to be found in the tombs 
of the ancients; and we have ſince been convince 


that the fact is falſe. Democritus put his wit to te C 
torture for ſeveral days, to account for wool wbid Poet 
he fancied he had found growing on the figs in = fx! 
garden. He made thereupon a diſcourſe, willy as 
which himſelf and his friends were very well ſatisfeli Pan 
His maid, however, diverted herſelf at their expene i moir 
by diſabuſing them, ſhewing that all the learnt T7 


reſearches of this philoſopher was ſo much ſtudy an 


pains thrown away. It may be the fauns of antiqy 
y 


=_ 
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ty greatly reſembled the figs of Democritus ; and 
thoſe who have made diſſertations on theſe half-men 
half-brutes, - would be greatly ſurprized, if they 
ſhould find in any ancient author, that they never 
exiſted any where but in his imag ination and in his 
writings. © Az 

Iwill not, however, dear Iſaac, pretend to affirm, 
chat what is ſaid with regard to fauns, ought to be 
: WT conſidered as invented at pleaſure ; on the contrary, 
l believe their exiſtence poſſible. We read in the 
die of Paul the hermit, written by Jerome, a famous 
WE doctor among the Nazarenes, as alſo in that of 
Anthony, another hermit, compoſed by Athanaſius, 
chat theſe ſolitary perſons had long converſations 
WT with fauns ; and that they owned to them that they 
Vvere not unacquainted with the exiſtence of a Deity“. 
lf we refuſe credit to theſe authors, we find in Pliny, 
that ſatyrs are frequent in the Indies. Plutarch 
„aſſures us, that they preſented to Sylla, as he paſs'd 
by Dyrachium, now Durazza, in Albania, a living 
8 fatyr. The Roman confidered him attentively, but 
{WY could make nothing of his language, his voice being 
oF exceſlively harſh, ſeeming to participate of the 
$I neighing of a horſe, and the cry of a goat. 

i This paſſage in hiſtory inclines me to think, that 
all the ſatyrs we hear of, were no other than monſters 
produced by criminal converſe between mankind and 


oF the females of other animals; and that theſe crea- 


01 According to St. Jerome, St. Anthony met with a Cen- 
uur, exactly like what is deſcribed in the poets. The fame 
author aſſures us, that not long after this St. Anthony ſaw alto 
a Satyr, reſembling thoſe we ſee in paintings. 

Conſpicit (Antonius) hominem equo mixtum, cui opinio 
(188 Poctarum hypocentauro vocabulum indidit.. . Nec mora inter 
688 fazoſum convallem haud —_— homunculem vidit, aduncis 
8 22ribus, fronte cornibus afperata, cujus extrema pars corporis in 
1808 <aprarum pedes deſinebat. Hieronymus epiſtol. tit, de vita 
Paul, primi Eremitz. See alſo the 4th part of the Secret Me- 
mwoirs of the Republick of Letters; wherein the wonders repor- 
ei ed by St. Jerome are fully conſidered, 

90 Plutarch in the Life of Sylla. 
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tures, far from having virtues ſuperior to mortal, 
had much more of the brute than of the man, ng 
being able to expreſs themſelves, but in all reſped 
like the ſatyr of Sylla. The ſuperſtition of Paganiſn 
made Deities of theſe half-men, the Nazarenes wil 
have them to be angels or demons ; the Jews, imper. 
fect creatures; the philoſopher; ſeeming; to diſdain 
the examination of this queſtionz contents himſel 
with denying their exiſtence, that he may not be 
oblig'd to explain their natures. 

Preſerve thy health, dear Iſaac, live content and 
ſatisfied, and may the God of our fathers heay 
riches upon thee. EY 
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LETTER CXAI 
An-examination into the-cauſe of that hatred, which 
alt nations bear to the Jews. Some memorable 
Inſtances of cruelties committed by them in France; 


&c. The writings of the Rabbins difapprov'd | 
of, —— The Jews remarkable for avarice. Ri 


AARON MoNcEca tolsaac Onrs, MR: 


Hamburgh——— do 

Don't know, dear Iſaac, to what cauſe to attri- ren 
bute that violent hatred which all people profes ¶ tw: 

to have againſt thoſe of our nation. hatever reli-Mof 
gion they have, in whatever climate they inhabit, Nh 
they ſeem to agree in this point. The Mahomme- cif. 
tans, the popiſh Nazarenes, the reform'd, the Ar- {Wknc 
menians and the Lutherans, deſpiſe, equally agree Wh | 
in deſpiſing us, and carry their deſpite to exceſs. Ih. 
for ſome time thought that this antipathy might be I 
occaſioned by a diverſity of belief. But I was obliged cha 
to change this way of thinking, when I ſaw num- city 
bers differing in religion, who had notwithſtanding ¶ ſam 
the moſt perfect eſteem for each other. The qua- the 
kers differ as widely as we from the Nazarenes ; they Neu 


| have no ſacrament, not even ſo much as that of mol 


baptiſm; mah 


baptiſm 3 however, the Nazarenes do not either 
hate or deſpiſe them. 5 

We muſt look therefore for ſome other cauſe than 
religion, in order to account for that antipathy 
which all nations have to us. I do indeed believe, 


their notions of Jews, in ſome meaſure; but it is 
certain, that it does not determine them intirely ; 
wherefore, there muſt be. ſome particular ſubje& 
whence the unanimous hatred of all people muſt 


of faith, why ſhould the Turks hate us more than 
they do the Nazarenes? Or the latter, why ſhould. 
they deteſt us more than Turks? 

I believe, dear Iſaac, that we ought to ſeek in the 
evil conduct of our brethren, what we generally 
attribute to difference in religion. If we credit cer- 
tain hiftorians, we ſhall find in their writings, that 
the horrid crimes of certain Jews have in all times. 
had deſperate conſequences in reſpect to our nation. 
Rigord, phyſician and hiftoriographer to Philip Au- 
guſtus writes, that in 1180, our brethren ſettled in 
Paris would needs make a ſacrifice on-the ſolemni- 
zation of the paſſover, ſuppoſing they might draw. 
down the divine clemency, by immolating a Naza- 
rene. They carried off, ſays he, a young lad of 
twelve years old, whoſe name was Richard, the ſon 
of a rich tradeſman, and after they had almoſt by 
whipping tore off his fleſh from his — they cru- 
cited him. This barbarous action coming to the 
knowledge of the French, all who had any concern 
in this dreadful ſacrifice were put to death, and our 
whole nation for ever baniſhed that kingdom. 

France is not the only country wherein we are 
charged with ſuch cruelties. The inhabitants of the 
city of Trent commemorate annually a thing of the 
lame kind perpetrated on a little boy called Simonet, 
the ſon of a ſhoemaker whoſe name was Simon. The 
Jews, fay they, having ſtript the Boy, did in the 
moſt cruel manner draw out all his blood, in order to 
make uſe of it in celebrating the paſſover, and — 
wards 
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that religion influences the lower claſs of people in 


flow. Did it come purely from difference in point 
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wards threw the carcaſe into a common ſhore, which 
ran under the ſynagogue. The thing being diſce- 
vered, the Jews were ſeverely puniſhed, and the Na. 
zarenes ſhew to this very day, the houſe in which 
this villainous act was perpetrated. 

I really cannot think of ſettling my opinion as to 
theſe facts, when I either read them or hear then 
talk'd of. I am thoroughly ſatisfied, that ſuch cry. 
elties are no where practiſed in our ſynagogues at this 
day, and I can hardly bring myfelf to believe that 
they were ever practiſed heretofore. However, the{ 
accounts are accompanied with ſuch circumſtances, f 
that it is almoſt impoſſible not to admit the matten v 
of fact. But after all, if it were true that there were ar 
ſome Jews ſo wicked and ſo furious as to run ino n. 
exceſſes of this fort, ought their crimes to affedt a U 
whole nation? There is nothing more eaſy, than pa 
the proof that only a few mad and vile people wer m 
ever guilty of things of this nature, and that the WF he 
Jews in general were not only ignorant of them, but WW pr: 
if they had been acquainted with ſuch praRtics Wuſi 
would have held them in the utmoſt deteſtation. in Wthi 
order to eſtabliſh this, we need only conſider what WW thr 
the hiſtoriographer of Philip Auguſtus ſays. He aten 
ſures us, that the criminals were puniſhed with death, 
and the remainder were baniſhed the kingdom. 
There were but fifteen or ſixteen jews executed; if 
more had been found guilty, without doubt the N 
zarenes would not have ſpared them. The whot 
nation thus exiled, had nothing to do with the in it 
cruelties. However, by aſtoniſhing ill luck, that] 
horror which the crime of a few particular people Nef t. 
juſtly merited, refted upon the nation ; and they ar 
perſuaded in France, that the Jews in general apprq ab 
of ſuch deteſtable ſacrifices. There needs no more, 
my friend, to render them odious to the whole wordt 
What can there be more ſcandalous to a nation, that 
to have been driven out of a great kingdom for ſud 
abominable deeds ? | 

It is not ſolely to prejudices of this fort that it 
ought to attribute the averſion and the diſlike whit 
| peopl 
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ple have towards us. The ſordid avarice, and 
the perfidy of ſome of our brethren, have made us 
mortally hated. Thus the innocent ſuffer for. the 
crime of the guilty, and a number of Iſraelites wor- 
thy the eſteem of all honeſt men, zealous obſervers 
of the divine law, are without diſtinction confounded 
with people whom themſelves deſpiſe, and whom 
they are the moſt ready to condemn. 
| Our Rabbins ought to apply themſelves to writing 
books of morality. Such works would be much more 
uſeful, and do us more honour among ſuch as differ 
from us in religion, than that monſtrous heap of 
viſions which are to be found in moſt of our authors, 
and which ſerve only to diſcredit our writers and our 
nation. I would be content to ſee our doors atten- 
tive in explaining the law, and in applying it princi- 
pally to the diſcouraging the practice of thoſe vices 
molt reigning amongſt us; infiſting conſtantly on the 
heinouſneſs of the act of taking away another man's 
property in the fight of God, and the baſeneſs of 
s WW fury in the fight of men. If they could once bring 
1 WF this doctrine to prevail, and could induce our bre- 
it a thren to be leſs attached to, and ſuſceptible of the 
- WF temptation of filthy lucre, I doubt not but they would 
„enable them to gain the eſteem and regard of all nati- 
ons. Why ſhould they refuſe it us, if we were wor- 
thy of it? I have before ſhewn, that difference in 
religion is not a. reaſon which determines the eſteem 
or the diſlike of men. Beſides, dear Iſaac, ours hath: 
in itſelf ſuch beauties, that if the Jews were once be- 
come a virtuous people, they would be at leaft ſecure 
ot the friendſhip of philoſophers, learned and reaſon- 
able men. But far, my friend, very. far are the 
Rabbins from endeavouring to eradicate avarice from, 
he hearts of the Iſraelites, on the contrary, they 
ne the firſt themſelves of giving examples of ſordid 
ovetouſneſs ; inſomuch, that it may be ſaid of the 
prayers in our ſynagogues, as one of the ancients 
Lid of thoſe heretofore made by the Pagans: © Do we 
dblerve, ſays he, any go to temples in order to be- 
eech the Gods to give him perfection in eloquence, 

Or 
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or to diſcover to him the ſecrets of philoſophy ? Nay, 
do they ſo much as aſk rectitude of mind or health 
body? But of all who go to the capitol, this is the 
_— before they — the very threſhold of the 
ate, the one promiſes great offerings to the De 
be worſhips, . — he baden the Hl 
rick relation; another, that he may diſcover a hid. 
den treaſure ;' a third, that he may bo lucky 'enouph 

to — — a large eſtate in buſineſs *” 
Such are the prayers which moſt of the ſem 
offer to the Divinity. They forget that they an 
forbidden in the law to wiſh for the goods 0 
another, and the Rabbins, far from putting them 
in mind of this divine precept, ſeem to have be. 
niſhed it entirely from their own thoughts. After 
this we need not think it ſtrange that the Nazz 
renes have propagated a 'certain malicious fable 
againſt us, viz. That we have made an oath u; 
cheat as often as we have 8 They 
judge of our precepts by our actions. I am fen- 
ſible, my friend, that the famous Leo of Modem 
hath refuted with great quickneſs ſuch as have e ric 
deavoured to fix fo criminal a uſage upon us, and 
hath well ſhewn how far we are from following fel 
fuch pernicious maxims, or from regarding them ing 
as points of doctrine. But notwithſtanding the 
learned writings of that excellent Jew, there ar 
at this day a multitude of Nazarenes who perſuade 
themſelves they do not do us the leaft injuſtice 
in imputing to us this criminal ſentiment. 

We ſhall never be able to regain the eſteem d 
other nations, but by changing our conduct intire 
ly, and becoming as remarkable for our difinter- 
eſtedneſs, as we are at preſent for our avaric 


* Quis unquam venit in templum & votum fecit, 6 
eloquentiam pervenifſet > Quis, fi philoſophiz fontem i. 
veniſſet? Ac ne bonam quidem mentem, aut bonam vale 
tudinem petunt? Sed ſtatim antequam limen Capitolii tate 
gant, alius donum promittit, ſi propinquum divitem extul 
rit; alius ſi theſaurum effoderit ; alius fi ad treceaties H. 8 ; 
ſalvus pervenerit, Petronius in Satir, 7 0 
— : Not ands 
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Not that I pretend to prevent our brethren from 
zaking an honeſt profit, or from gaining by com- 
:erce. There is nothing more lawful. What I 
ould be at is this, that they ſhould be more 
incere, and that uprightneſs and candour ſhould 
de viſible in all their dealings. 

When I have defended this opinion againſt Jews 
ff a contrary ſentiment, and who did not think 
e were bound to uſe ſo much delicacy in our 
dealings with the Nazarenes, I could never per- 
ive any ſtrength in their reaſons. We pay, ſay 
hey, exorbitant impoſts. Princes, in many coun- 
ies look upon us as ſo many beaſts. They ſell 
us the very air that we breath. Tis by dint of 
zoney that we obtain a refidence among them. 
In ſome towns .of Germany they oblige us to 
pay twenty pence an hour as long as we ſtay. 
Is not this an aſtoniſhing . impoſition ? Are we o 
iged to act with candour towards thoſe who fa 
ruelly perſecute us? And are we not at liberty 
o make repriſals on the Nazarenes, who thus en- 
rich themſelves by our labours ? 

Whatever at firſt fight there may ſeem to be in 
heſe reaſons, they are entirely overthrown by this 
Wingle principle, that it is not juſtifiable to com- 
nt one crime in order to puniſh another. In this 
eſpect I find the morality of the Nazarenes ad- 
nrable. It muſt be owned that they do not prac- 
ce it; but it is however one of the principle 
oints of their religion, that we are not to com- 
nit evil upon any account. Their civil laws agree 
n this ſubject with their religious precepts. It 
nuſt be owned there are ſome ultramontane doc- 
ors who have maintain'd this impious principle, 
nat ſubjects may revolt againſt their princes when 
dey are hereticks. But theſe deteſtable opinions 
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Wave been condemned in all nations whoſe ſu- 
— rſtition hath not ſtifled the ſenſe of honour and 
r eligion. The parliaments of France have ordered 


*ks containing ſuch principles, to be torn by the 
zands of the hangman, and the univerſities have 
Vol. III. M fully 
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fully refuted them. To ſay the truth, princes them. 
ſelves, who are ſo much outraged by the ſpread. 
Ing of ſuch notions, have ſometimes ſhewn no grex 
liking to that zeal with which they have been con- 
demned, which muſt to thee appear incomprehet- 
ſible. However, hitherto France and Germany ha 
rejected, with horror, all doctrines tending to violate 
the reſpect due to ſovereigns. | 

It is to the love of their ſubjects that mary 
princes owe the preſervation of their glory. Whik 
they are abſorbed with pleaſures, and ſeem quit 
to bee the high rank they poſſeſs; Rome, alway 


! 
ambitious, and always attentive to the means d 
overturning the rights of kings, fails not of mak © 
ing attempts againſt their authorities : But the 
people being alarmed at the firſt appearance of! . 


novelty, big with pernicious conſequences, oppoſe 
thereby ſo ſtrong a barrier to the ambition d 
the ſovereign pontiffs, as affords princes time to c 
awake out of their lethargy and to defend their 6 
rights. | : 
Take care of thyſelf, dear Iſaac, and may the 


| Wi 

God of our fathers render . thee proſperous. x5 
> £ ha 
L ET F E'R--GCXXIEF ſo 

| ; ver 

Remarks on the writings of an Arabian. philoſopher, N wa 
who aſſerts that men, animals and all living cre dri. 
Lures were produced by the ſea. afſi 
Isaac Onrs to Aaron Monceca. WW. 
Cairo, — part 

Divert myſelf with conſidering daily the diff W 
rent ſyſtems of philoſophers, without giving hon deg 
ever intire credit to any. I conſider them all s lay 


probable, but I believe there is none without in {lv« 
difficulties, and in which it is by no means hard 
to find weak places, if one were inclined to attad 
them, I leave to a certain race of wronghes Wate 
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favourite authors. Whatever the reputation of a 
philoſopher may be, I never ſuffer it to draw me 
E into a falſe admiration of him. There are, in m 
opinion, many things hid from all men, and whi 
the modern philoſophers have not a bit better ex- 
| plained than the ancients. | 
An Arabian of my acquaintance has within theſe 
few days lent me a manuſcript. I have read it 
with attention. I find many things in it ve 
amuſing : But, upon the whole, I think there is 
very little inſtruction to be gathered from the whole 
work. The author's ſcheme is this: He pretends, 
that men, animals, and all that we fee inveſted 
with life, were produced by the ſea. The firſt fault 
I find with this ſyſtem is, that it is directly op- 
poſite to the exiſtence of a Deity. As I have an 
finite contempt for ſuch blind philoſophers as 
are not ſtruck with this firſt and apparent truth, 
ſo you may gueſs that there is in this ſyſtem 
ſomething very pleaſant and very whimſical, ſince, 
notwithitanding this capital error, I could read it 
with any pleaſure. See then in few words a brief 
expoſition of this ſyſtem. | 
he' Arabian author pretends, that there hath 
happened inſenſibly a great change in the earth, 
ſo that what we now ſee dry, was heretofore co- 
vered with water. He affirms, that the ſea and 
„waters waſted by degrees, and the earth being 
WF cried by the heat of the ſun, did, after many ages, 
aſſume much the ſame form that it has at preſent, 
This is his ſyſtem with reſpe& to the world in 
general. Now, let me tell you what he fays in 
particular of man, and other terreſtial animals. 
Wen the waters were conſumed to a certain 
"WF <<gree, and of courſe a certain part of the earth 
lay bare, ſome aquatick animals accuſtomed them- 
why {elves by little and little, to go and brouſe and 
feed upon the graſs ; that the man, the ox, the 
«ll horſe, &c. conſtantly went back at firſt into the 
oy Vater; but in proceſs of time going farther and 
u M 2 farther 
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farther from the bank, they in the end acuftony 
themſelves to live upon the earth. The ſun, 
by the heat of his rays, quickly altered the textur 
of their ſkins, and gave to ſome. of them bat 
and hides, as we ſee them have. He pretend 
that habit, which is a ſecond nature, did in proce 
of time make the iſſue of theſe aquatick animak 
incapable of living any where but in the ear 
That in like manner, the birds too loſt the capacity 
of entering the waters, becauſe they were not ac 
cuſtomed to it from the time of their being hatchd 
except in ſuch as were call'd fea and river fowl; 
the parents of which had never ſtrayed far fron 
their mother- element. In ſupport of this extract 
dinary doctrine, our author reaſons thus : * Weſe 
that the ſun changes intirely the form and colour d 
men; children are born white in the midſt of Ethiopi, 
and the. firſt covering of their heads is hair, and ng 
wool. It is not till ſome days after that they become 
black; and there is a very conſiderable ſpace inter. 
venes before any thing like wool appears. The 
reaſon of this is, becauſe men always retain 
a ſtrong tincture of their firſt quality ; and that 
during the time men were aquatick anima's, they 
were all white, and had none of them wool n 
place of hair; but ſince they have quitted ther 
ancient element, they have been chang'd more 0! 
leſs according as the vapours of the earth, or the 
heat of the ſun have operated upon them. 

« All animals, continues the Arab writer, retain 
even to this day ſome of their firft qualities. here 
are none of them, but what can ſwim and lite 
for ſome time in the water; the cow, the horde, 
the dog, and all other creatures ſwim naturally; 
man would do the ſame thing, if fear did nd 
hinder nature from exerting thoſe motions witl 
which, however, ſhe is very well acquainted. I 
ſome ſeas ſea-men are yet found; the Dutch hit 
torians mention a girl who was preſerved a long 
time at Haerlem about three hundred years age 


and who was ſtopt upon the ſhore juſt as ſhe cam 
| ou 
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out of the ſea. In many other countries, creatures 
have been ſeen half fiſh, half of a human form, 
all which is ſufficient to ſhew, that the element 
of water is by no means incompatible with an 
organized body like to that of man; and that 
there is nothing but habit, and their being accuſtom- 
ed from their birth to breathe the dry air on ſhore, 
which hinders men from living in the bottom of 
the ſea.” | | 

See, my dear friend, the ſcheme of this Arabian, 
who is to this day buſy in finding out proofs df his 
hypotheſis. He aſked me my opinion. I told him 
very fincerely, that all ſyſtems which did not ad- 
mit the exiſtence of a Deity, and which ſuppoſed 
as the firſt principle of all things, a certain ar- 
rangement of matter by the hand of chance, would 
fall into unſuſtainable opinions, by building a 
caſtle on the ſands, which the flighteſt motions muſt 
overturn from top to bottom. 

It is indeed a ſurprizing thing, that the philoſo- 
phers did not perfectly comprehend the neceſſity of 
a thing which the moſt fimple people now-a-days 
clearly ſee the truth of. The moſt ſublime veri- 
ties, ſays an Engliſh author“, which were ſcarce 
/ {Wacceſſable to the brighteſt and beſt cultivated wits 
among the Pagans, are at preſent become familiar, 
eren to the moſt confined underſtandings, _ This 
opens a large field of fatisfatory reflections to a man 
who conſiders things with the eye of a philoſopher, 
and who poſſeſſes a ſoul capable of being charm'd 
at the mighty progreſs which uſeful knowledge hath 
made among mankind, | | 

What, my friend, would all the Greek and Ro- 
mon philoſophers ſay, who after thirty or foxty 
ears ſpent in ſtudy, acquir'd fo imperte& an ide 
of the Deity? What, I repeat it, would they ſay, 
il they were to return to the world, and find every 
little ſcholar in philoſophy able to ſhew them with 
te greateſt clearneſs, that God is not material, be- 
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cauſe whatſoever is corporeal is ſubject to diviſion, 
and whatſoever can be divided, cannot be G00 
For then either there muſt be as many Gods 3 
parts, or the Deity muſt be compounded of certain 
parts not divine. . #34 j $a Fae ll 
- The aſtoniſhment of theſe philoſophers would 
ſtill increaſe, when they were ſhewn how grey 
their error was in admitting matter to be co-eter. 
nal with God. They would learn, that there could 
be nothing co-eternal with him, ſince he could ng 
then be Almighty. For not having created matter 
he could not deſtroy it. Now, it is equally rid. 
culous to affirm, that a thing which has no begin- 
ning can have an end, or that God can exiſt and 
not be Almighty. Theſe Greeks and Romans, of 
whom ſome boaſt ſo much, would be ſurpriz'd that 
they themſelves did not make theſe reflections, or 
that the prejudices imbib'd in their infancy, and 
ſtrengthen'd by education, ſhould be able to hinder 
them from coming at ſuch clear and eaſy truths. 

It is to us, it is to us, Monceca, that the whole 
world is indebted for the knowledge of God. The Won 
#iſt Nazarenes who: taught the- Heathens the unity ng 
and ſpirituality of the divinity, were Jews feparat- ia 
ing from our communion. Paſſion has made our pul 
brethren ſay a great deal of ill of them. However, Wi 
it muſt be allow'd that they were truly great men, 
who hazarded their lives to withdraw the human 
ſpecies from idolatry ; if the unity of God hath 
been preach'd throughout the univerſe, it is ſolely 
owing; to them. I a WL. 

When I was a Rabbi at Conſtantinople I durſt not 
tali in this ſtyle. My brethren would have look 
uon me with horror; they would have tax'd me Bo: 
with inclining to Nazareniſm, as if one ought not Ye 
to render juſtice to merit wherever it is found; A 
and that the difference of belief obliges one to di- at 
guiſe one's ſentiments, and to deſpiſe people realy ent 
worthy of eſteem. Let us, my friend, leave th Wi: 
madneſs to narrow minds. It is a conduct only at 


worthy of blockheads and fanaticks ; and when 7 ont 
; 938 (0 
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e 2 man of true genius run into inveCtives againſt 
xople of probity, one may boldly affirm, that it is 
got his zeal for religion, but. his ambition, - hatred, 
or ſome other paſſion; which moves him thereto. 
hen Paſchal wrote his Provincial Letters, he thought 
eſs of defending Nazareniſm than of outraging 
he jeſuits; and when thoſe people perſecuted Ar- 
auld, it was the deſtroying of their enemy, and 
ot the good of religion that they had in view. 
oo many divines who dip in controverſy, hate 
heir adverſaries more than the errors they main-- 
ain. It is the ſame thing with other writers, when 
hey come to differ with each other; they do not 
criticiſe a work becauſe it is ill writen, but becauſe 
tis written by an adverſary. 
When I was in Germany, I was acquainted with- 
vo authors who were continually praiſing each o- 
her. The one was the eldeit fon of Apollo, the other 
he darling and the favourite of the muſes. After 
il, they fell out on account of a piece which the one 
rote, and the other, contrary to his cuſtom, found 
ome fault with. This was ſufficient to ſow everlaſt- 
ng diviſion. They wrote againſt each other imme- 
lately with all the vehemence imaginable ; they 
ubliſned mutual edits. of baniſhment from Parna.- 
us, and ſupported theſe new ſentiments of theirs in 
ll companies with a petulancy not to be endured. 
ney blamed exceſſively thoſe very pieces which they 
ad before as much commended ; nor can I conceive 
ow they could, after ſaying ſo many handſome 
kings the one of the other, deviate into ſuch ſcurri- 
ity and abuſe. This conduct, ſaid I to one of them, 
yl hurt you in the opinion of the world. What * 
routd you have your readers think of your works, 
gen tie find you blaming now what you commend- 
da while ago. They will believe, and with reaſon, 
lat you commend without grounds, and that you 
Faure without cauſe. What ſignifies that, reply'd 
ne author, provided I can but deſtroy the praiſes 
af have formerly given the man who has had the 
e oF Nivence to blame my writings, I am content. 
a I praiſed 
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I praiſed him becauſe he praiſed me, and Icenſure lin 
becauſe he cenſured me. If he was to write eyes 
better than he did, I will perfiſt always in fayiny 

that he writes nothing worth reading. 
This is the manner, dear Aaron, in which author 
generally treat each other. There are very fey 
amongſt them who commend their brethren withou 
hopes of return. In the republick of letters, eule. 
gies are 4 ſort of goods in which there is always 
great trade. I believe it is pretty much the {any 
thing in all other ſtates ; when one praiſes a perſon, 
one is apt to be uneaſy if he ſays nothing in return, 
velt-love is deeply wounded by that filence whic 
mortiſies the natural vanity of men, and which ſeem 
to imply a mighty ſuperiority in him who receive, 
over him who beſtows panegyrick. 

J believe, my friend, that we may lay it down 32 
a general principle, that moſt men commend tran 
one of theſe two motives ; either that they may | 
commended, or that they may be rewarded. Ther 
are very few, who from the ſole principle of doing 
juſtice to merit, make it their practice to ſpeak wel 
of the good qualities of others. It is true, that 
generally ſpeaking, we look upon this *noble and 
generous way of proceeding, as a virtue frequently 
to be met with; but if we examine things more 
cloſely, we ſhall find that the number of theſe difin- 
tereſted people is but ſmall. 

Be careful of yourſelf, dear Monceca, live content 
and happy, and excuſe my writing to you vl. 
ſeldom. | 


LET TFN Gl; 


LETTER CXXIV. 


he cuſtom of ſending miſſionaries abroad, com- 
mended.— Characters of the Romiſh miſſionaries 
in general, vindicated from the aſperſions thrown 
on them, by the miſbehaviour of a few. 


AARON MoNCECA to Is AAC ONISs. 


Hamburgh.— 
HE Nazarenes have a laudable cuſtom, which 
I cannot help blaming our anceſtors for not 
having obſerved. They go to the very extremities 
pf the world, in order to preach the exiſtence 
f one God, all-good, all-mighty and all-merciful. 
here is no country, how barbarous, how diſtant 
bever, whither they have not gone to deſtroy idols, 
ind to inſult them on their altarz. If theſe your 
ed a little more ſoftneſs in their manner of com- 
nunicating theſe ſublime truths, and if their be- 
aviour were not in ſome kind inconſiſtent with the 
Joftrines which they preach, I ſhould look upon theſe 
uſonaries as the greateſt and moſt deſerving men 
n the univerſe. Is there, in effect, any thing 10 
Florious, as for men to devote themſelves intirely 
o the ſervice of an infinite number of perſons, 
nder the ſlavery of moſt abſurd opinions, and 
ung'd in the frightful abyſs of idolatry ? Is there, 
ſay, any thing more noble than to make the deli- 
ery of fuch perſons the buſineſs of one's life? 
lach as make it their employment to enlighten 
heſe unfortunate Pagans, contented themſelves with 
certing reaſon and good ſenſe, inſtead of uſing 
rce and violence when they have it in their power, 
lolatrous nations would much ſooner be perſuaded 
the exiſtence and unity of God. But the cruelties 
nich the Spaniards and Portugueze have exerciſed 
certain countries, and which are far from being 
denon to other ſavage nations, give them an 
WMaoraimary hatred and unconquerable averſion 
towards 
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towards ſuch as come to inſtruct them. What; ! 
one can really imagine an Indian can think of thi 
terrible executions he hears to have been done h 
the inquiſition at Goa? Theſe folks, will he fh 
to himſelf, who come to inform me of a Gy 
perfectly good, and merciful in all things, offer y 
daily numbers of their brethren to this ſame Gy 
and are continually fprinkling this great altar of hi 
the earth, with the blood of his creatures. The 
moſt cruelly commit to the flames, men of the greg; 
eſt worth and probity, becauſe they have not pom 
enough over their own minds, to force the beliefi 
certain propoſitions which ſeem to them contrary y 
equity and reaſon. The fierceneſs and cruelty of: 
miſſionary in thoſe countries, where their powerj 
eſtabliſh'd, hinders the fruit of their arguments, eva 
where they uſe no other weapons. : 
You will aſk me perhaps, mz friend, how it cone 
to paſs that I, who am a Jew; ſhould intereſt myſl 
in the propagation of the faith of the Nazarene] 
The anſwer is eaſy and natural. It is not the props 
gation of the principles of the Nazarene religion fo 
which I am concerned, but the propagating the knows 
ledge of the Deity. You know that I have alway 
thought, as well as you, that men might be ſaved 
all religions, provided they were truly virtuous. No 
there is nothing ſo capable of leading men to ti 
practice of honeſty and virtue as the ſenſe of a Divin 
Being, provided it be not clouded, or in a mann 
. extinguiſhed by an inſupportable load of incompre 
henſible and contradictory doctrines, and of cert 
monies equally ridiculous and vain. We ought natt 


rally to wiſh the good, and to deſire the ſalvation d 7 
all mankind, We are therefore obliged to tle N 
miſſionaries, who by their preaching, facilitate tlt 

ſaving ſuch as are ſunk in idolatry, by teaching then H 


the knowledge of God and of his will. There i519 
philoſopher, of what religion ſoever he be, who al 
think otherwiſe, if at leaſt he does not ſuffer hun! 


to be blinded by his prejudices, and by an my 
a 
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te hatred of thoſe who are not of his own opinion 


n all things. | 
It were to be wiſh'd that when the Jews were diſ- 


or{ed, after Titus had deſtroyed Jeruſalem, they 


ol ad followed this maxim of the Nazarenes, and had 
ae it their buſineſs to preach and to * 1 the 
6 ur of Moſes throughout the univerſe, inſtead of 


eeping to themſelves thoſe treaſures which they 
ceived from Heaven. Had they acted thus, one 
an hardly conceive, that the number of miſſionaries 
onſider d, and the beauty of that religion adverted 
> which theſe miſſionaries were to preach ; I ſay, 
proper weight given to thefe things, one can ſcarce 
xlieve they could have faild perſuading all the nati- 
ns in the world. What weapons could either 1gno- 
nce or ſuperſtition have oppoſed to the fimple and 
iden: truths they would have revealed ? 

The more I conſider my religion, the more I am 
nvinced that it is equally reaſonable and magnifi- 
ent, One only God, the creator of heaven and 
arth, a being infinitely wiſe and good, who pre- 


ill puniſh the wicked, and who will reward the 
rood. The wicked, who are they? Such as pre- 
me to do unto others what they would not bear to 
e done to themſelves: And the good, who are they? 
uch as, not content with avoiding any injuſtice to- 
ards their neighbour, practiſe alſo towards him what- 


end the Latin poet happily expreſſes it in one line: 


Que tibi vis fieri, facias. Hæc ſummula legis. 


To others do, what you from them expect, 
Nor ever this the ſum of law neglect, 


Here, my friend, is the whole of our religion. All 
5 precepts are contained within this narrow compals. 
hatever our Rabbins have added, may be conſider- 
d, if you pleaſe, as uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. What 
nortal, who makes the leaſt uſe of his reaſon, but 
buſt acknowledge the evidence of the truths we de- 
| clare, 


ves and governs the unrverſe by his power, wha - 
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dever they wiſh he ſhould practiſe towards them, as my 
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there had never gone to the Indies, or into other 


Zocotora; but the extraordinary cruelties he had 


ported by the power of the king of Cochin, induce 
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clare, and give them his aſſent? I repeat it agi 
my friend, that if we had been poſſeſſed of a zeal lit 
that of the Nazarenes, for making known the beau 
and ſanctity of our religion, we had certainly draw 
to us a number of proſelytes. But ſince our pep 
either through negligence, or which is the real truth 
out of a diſlike of other nations, hath negleQed y 
make known to them the Deity, we ought, as phi 
loſophers, to be charm'd when we perceive that the 
miſſionaries have ſupplied our defect, and have done 
to mankind that ſervice which we diſdained to rende 
them. 

Many of the Nazarenes have written in ſha 
terms againſt their miſſionaries; they have reproach 
them on the head of their bad conduct, and han 
alledged that they have fruſtrated thereby the go 

deſign they went upon. Theſe reflections hae 
made fome haſty people conclude, that all the miſſs 
onaries have been alike wanting in their duty. But 
this is giving in to an apparent error: We may ſq 
without exaggerating, that the good they have done 
very far ſurpaſſes the evil. It is true that ſome inſtar 
ces may be given, where {lips of theirs have (deſtroy- 
ed the fruits of many years application. Howeven 
the crimes of particular people ought not to fall upa 
miſſionaries in general. I own it were to be wilk'd 


countries inhabited by idolaters, any but French and 
German miſſionaries, bred up in countries where tit 
inquiſition is abheyr d. For theſe preachers, if we 
except a few of a certain order, ſeldom make uſed 
any violent meaſures ; and this tenderneſs of thelrs 
is much more uſeful and efficacious in the buſineſs d 
their miſſion, than the fierceneſs of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe. One of the laſt mentioned nation, h- 
name was Menezes, made ſeveral attempts in ord 
to the converſion of the inhabitants of the iſland df 


exerciſed amongſt other people, where he was fup 


theſe iſlanders to revolt rather than receive hin 
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hey fell into a rage, ſays a Nazarene hiſtorian “, 
at the very mention of their embracing the religion 
}f the Portugueſe. Nay, they carried their averſi- 
n ſo far as to proteſt, that they would rather ſuffer 
leath than embrace the opinions taught by thoſe 
nifſionaries, whom they ſtiled a perverſe and infa- 
ous race of men. 

Another miſſionary, whoſe name was Alphonſo 
Mendez, demoliſhed all that his predeceffors had 
deen doing. As he was a jefuit, his enemies made 
hat a pretext to attack the order. They publiſhed 
everal pieces, wherein they accuſed the Jeſuits in 
general of prejudicing the miſſions ; but in theſe they 
xaggerated many things, and in ſome others diſguiſ- 
d th truth not a little. To do juſtice, it muſt be 
cknowledged, that the miſſionaries. of this order 
ave made a great progreſs in countries, where be- 
ore tneir arrival the people had not any right noti- 
ons of the Deity, and that they commonly behave 
1th a great deal of tenderneſs. Nay, they are re- 
rroached with being but too tractable, and with hav- 
ng puſh'd beyond its proper extent, their complai- 
ance for the idolaters they had to do with. But 
yhichever way they take it, it is impoſſible for them 


pago content all people, or to hinder their enemies from 
a nding fault with their conduct. The diſmtereſted 
kerart, however, of their adverſaries do them juſtice, 


nd acknowledge that there have been in the Indies, 
nd elſewhere, men of their order of great worth and 
robity. Let me quote to you what a reform'd Na- 
rene f, who is of courſe an enemy to the Jeſuits, 
3 faid upon this ſubject. Chriſtianity ſeems 
more effectually ſettled in China than in any of 
the countries where the order hath been employed 
in planting the faith. The Jeſuits have had in 
this miſſion many great men, ſuch as the fathers 


* Diſtertations Hiſtoriques & Recherches ſur la Religion 
hretienne dans les Indes, p. 304. 
7 Diſſertations Hiſtoriques & Recherches ſur la Religion 
aretienne dans les Indes, p. 318. 
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C Riccius, Martinius, Schalt, Verbieft, and ye 
„ many others. It would be injuſtice to refuſe th 
great men the praiſes which are due to they 
« For my part, I enter not at preſent. into the 
« putes which ſubſiſt between them and the oth 
« miſſionaries. It may be, that the Jeſuits are 
« altogether free from blame; but the condugg 
„ their adverſaries is not however void of paſſin 
„Do they not evidently ſhew too great a pleaſu 
in mortifying the Jeſuits on account of the inſul 
« they pretend to have received from them ?” 
This paſſage ſets in its proper light the groundsg 
thoſe reproaches thrown out againſt the Jeſuit mi 
onaries. The hatred which is borne to their orc 
in Europe, extends itſelf even to thoſe who areen 
e's in the Indies in preaching the unity of G 
They reproach ſome with their too great comp: 
ſance in China; they object to others their cruely 
and their loading the minds of the Indians too foi 
and too heavily with the belief of myſteries. Th 
they condemn in the firſt what they would have pn 
tiſed by the latter, and plainly ſhew, that their qu 
rel with the miſſionaries is a mere pretence for char 
ing on the Jeſuits all the evils that fall out in all plac 
I muſt own to you, my friend, that I have ofta 
thought they lay too many things to the charge 
theſe fathers. There ſcarce falls out any miſchi 
but they are reproached with it. I am ſenſible thx 
they are vain, ambitious and revengefu! ; but IH 
too, that their adverſaries are apt to extend thin} 
againſt them to extravagancy, and to load them wi 
imaginary crimes. One Angelinus Gazzus, a ]eſil 
hath on this head written ſome Latin verſes, wii 
expreſs very happily this folly of attributing whit 
ver falls out amiſs, to that order“. The ſenſet 
them is this: 


* The Latin verſes run thus: 
Pomum marito, ſeſuiti credulo, 
Porrexit Eva, Jeſuitis credula: red 
Fratrem Cainus, Jeſuitis credulus, | 
Occidet Abel, Jeſuitis creculum, 


Eve, the Jeſuits believed, 

They Adam made the apple eat; 

Abel dy Jeſuits deceived, 

Cain, at their ſuit, his brains out beat. 


It were to be wiſh'd, that divines had never an- 
yered in any other manner than this, to the ground- 
 reproaches thrown out againſt them : We ſhould 
lot then have ſuch an enormous load of books, full 
nothing but complaints and ill language. For my 
art, I cannot comprehend how grave people can 
pend their time in writing ſuch heaps of invectives; 

quick pleaſantry like this of the Jeſuit, renders a 
ale accuſation more evident and more ridiculous 
han a long pedantick apology. All the volumes that 
ave been written againſt the Jeſuits never gave them 
mach trouble as the Provincial Letters, where 


Mchal has continually in mind Horace's waxim, 


«++ + . Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius magnas plerumque ſecat res, 


If Paſchal had refuted the Spaniſh divines with all 
e pomp of the ſchools, the Jeſuits had not fail'd, 
their turns, to have ſent abroad a number of books 
defence of their brethren. They would in this 
aſe have done no more than mutually embarraſs the 
bje&t on which they writ ; and after fatiguing them- 
lves and the publick, with a multitude of pieces on 
he one fide, and on the other, which, however, 
one but themſelves or their friends would have par- 
Icularly examined; the thing had reſted there, and 
be generality of the world know no more than when 
iey began to write. But the thing ſtands now in a 
ute contrary ſtate; the ingenious but malicious 
nethod taken by Paſchal, hath in ſix months time 
ade that evident to all Europe, of which all its 
myerſities could not convince the publick in a hun- 


red years. 
N 2 Take 
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Take care of yourſelf, my friend, live happy an 
contented, and may our God beſtow on you gre 
and laſting proſperity. 


LETTER CXXV. 


Monceca in ſome meaſure juſtifies the cuſtom in 
Spain, which allows children to marry without 
the conſent of parents. Endeavours to prove 
that an unlimited authority of parents over chil 
dren in ſome other countries, is often the occaſion 
of the latter becoming ſacrifices to the avarice a 
ambition of the former. 


AARON MoNncetc a to Tacos BRITo. 


— Hamburgh 
OUR letters upon the Spaniſh nation, my dex 

| Brito, gave me infinite pleabute, and vi 
from my heart, that thoſe wich I write you, map 
prove as uſeful and as agreeable. I concur with you 
in your reflections; they are ſenſible and juſt. One 
he appears to me contrary to the law of nature, 
and contrary to that equality which a philoſopher 
allows to all mankind. You cenſure a cuſtom which 
the Nazarene pontiffs approved in a certain afſembly?, 
and which allows a man, in whatſoever ſtate bom, 
freedom of choice in a wife. You ſay, that ſuch a 
permiſſion as this, is contrary to paternal authority, 
deſtructive of that order which ought to be obſerved 
in all ſtates, and of the ſubordination which ought to 
ſubſiſt in all places, for the good of ſociety. I mul" 
own to you, that in this I am not at all of your 
mind, but on the contrary, admire the wiſdom and 
prudence of theſe Nazarenes, who, conſcious thatal 
men were the children of one father, did not think 
proper to authorize thoſe chimerical diſtinction = 
which, in proceſs of time, pride, fin, and vant! 
have introduced. Beſides, what is it to the good d. 
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* Council of Trent, | 
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the ſtate, whether a particular perſon be a little 
more, or à little leſs rich, provided theſe riches re- 
main in the ſociety ? Nay, to ſpeak the truth, the 
more _y *. are parted, ſo much the more will 
trade flouriſh. Equality among citizens is the very 
baſis of commerce. In ſuch ſtates as have a no- 
bility aggrandized by extraordinary privileges, trade 
is more cramp'd than in others. In order to prove 
his fact, we need but compare the riches of par- 
cular perſons amongſt the Dutch and Engliſh with 
he French and Germans. This will be ſufficient to 
ew us what mighty benefits a people reap by che- 
ihing this equality, and by refuſing to introduce 
hoſe diſtinctions which break the harmony of ſo- 
ety, and by exalting the ſpirits of particular per- 
ns, mortify at the ſame time others, ſo as to de- 
rive them of that quickneſs, boldneſs and pene- 
ation which 1s neceſſary to render them ſucceſsful 
h trade, 

can by no means think, that cuſtom which 
revails among the French, the right of diffolving 
ole marriages which they are pleaſed to ſtile un- 
qual, and thereby ſeparating two perſons whom 
dre has united, and who, in the preſence of the 
Deity, have ſworn eternal tenderneſs to each other. 
his 15 a ſpecies of tyranny which is a remnant 
thoſe too exalted privileges which the Romans 
orn, {tended heretofore to the fathers of families. 
chi cle laws in favour of paternal authority have 
rity, Nraun along with them great inconveniencies, and 
rved giving to the heads of houſes an abſolute aſcen- 
ance over their families, have expoſed many rea- 


mul nable beings to the caprice of one. In vain the 
you Roman lawyers ſet up the tenderneſs of fathers, 
and an excuſe for veſting in them this extravagant 
at all over. Fathers, as well as their children, are ſub- 


hink et to all the paffions, and all the friilties of hu- 
jon, an nature. How often do we ſee them hate their 
nity dren without reaſon, and fooliſhly diſſipate the 
dees which they ought to leave to them? How 
en do we fee them ſacrifice their families to their 

N 3 ambition: 
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ambition? And how frequently may we diſcern i 
their oppoſition to their families in a certain way, 
a ſecret jealouſy left their children ſhould be hay. 
pier than themſelves. 

believe, my friend, that the duties between 
parents and children are reciprocal. - This is the 
ſentiments of a French poet*. Let me cite a coupt 
” verſes which he puts into the mouth of a diltref 
on. | 


O cruel parents ! Are not your rights ours ? 

The ties of duty, are they not too yours? 
Theſe then ſhou'd bind, or thoſe fhou'd ſure be void; 
Both muſt ſubſiſt, or both muſt be deſtroy'd. 


The Romans diſcovered in the end how det 
mental to ſociety this too great extent of patern 
authority really proved; in conſequence of thi 
they reduced it into narrow bounds, and tod 
away the power over life and death. Alas! hoy 
great the folly, to permit ſo long that a whole fe 
mily ſhould be abandoned to the will of a fingt 
man, who too frequently made an ill ute of | 

wer? 

In order to have a proper idea of this wrong ut 


— — em i 


which parents may make of a right over the |nof £ 
of their offspring, we need only recall to oi 
memory that cuftom which prevailed over i ! 
Greeks, of expoſing their children. Where, in tl 7 
caſe, was that paternal tenderneſs ſo boaſted of 
the lawyers? What ſtreſs can be laid on a M e 
poſition which we ſee may be ſo far diſpenſed will 4 
as to ſacrifice the life of a poor child, purely My *) 


gratify avarice or ambition, by affording a lu 
portion to a child already brought up? Do we lm 
at this day ſee among the Nazarenes many e 


amples of the harſhneſs of parents? How mil th 
hapleſs daughters are ſacrificed in order to en 1 
an eldeſt fon? They are without pity condemn - 

e 


* Crebillon, in his Tragedy of Radamiſtus and Zenobia, 
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to perpetual impriſonment, and under the ſpecious 
appellation of nun, languiſh in captivity during 
5. life. Are not theſe, my friend, moſt ſenſtble marks 
of paternal tenderneſs ? Can you, after this, think 
that the natural affection of men is a proper foun- 
dation for law, or that any dependance can be had 
on that innate tenderneſs which ſome declaimers 
ret WE have magnified with all the pomp of eloquence. 
am confident, my dear Jacob, that a law 
which ſhould place children intirely in the power of 
their fathers, would at leaſt be as unreaſonable as 
a law which gave children a power over their fa- 
thers. In a well-regulated ſtate, the power of the 
| one, and the obedience of the other, ought to be 
fixed Even the moſt neceſſary laws ought to 
have limits. I am convinced that the head of a 
family ought to have all the authority neceſſary to 
inſpire with virtue, and to regulate the manners of 
his deſcendants. But I can by no means agree, 
that if he ſhould forget to be a father, he ſhould 
fill retain a power of puniſhing a number of inno- 
cent perſons, to whom he imputes no crime, but 
the natural deſire of freeing themſelves from an in- 
lupportable yoke. 

When one conſiders attentively the reaſons which 
generally induce parents to croſs the inclinations of 
their children in marriage, one diſcovers their 
ſource cither in caprice or in ambition. I have 
ſewn you, my friend, that it is not juſt to ſubject 
many to the fancy of one. I believe I have alto 
offered you reaſons ſufficient, to prove that equality 
amongſt citizens contributes to the good of ſocie- 
ty. If to theſe, you will add the reflections of a 
philoſopher, who not content with regarding all 
mankind as equals, ſets a greater price on the ſa- 
nsfaction of the mind than on all the treaſures of 
the univerſe. All theſe things, I ſay, conſidered, 
| flatter myſelf you will not perſiſt in cenſuring that 
| deciſion of the Nazarene pontiffs, which ſolemnly 
declares, that men have no right to invalidate ſuch 
marriages 
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marriages as are contracted with the free conſent gf 
both parties. 

Marriages founded in affection are the moſt hay. 
Py. Love, ſays an Engliſh author“, ought to hare 
ſhot its roots deep, and to have been well grow 
before we enter into that ftate. There is nothing 
which more nearly concerns the peace of mankind 
than the having a thorough knowledge of thoſe with 
whom they converſe. If this be ſo, how ſtrong 1 
reaſon is it for a huſband, being well acquainted 
with the qualities of a woman with whom he is to 
paſs the reſt of his days? It is on his choice in this 
reſpe&t, that his happineſs or miſery for life de- 
_ . One may ſay of marriage what Virgil ſaid 
O ell; : L 


With mighty eaſe, we downwards find the way 
To hell ; the gates are open night and day ; | 
But oh? how hard and difficult to tread 
The paths to heav'nly light, which upward lead? 


But when once we are in, there is no remedy leſtbut 
patience. How well ought we to examine an ac- 
tion which hath ſuch important conſequences, and 
how evidently unjuſt to deprive a man of his liber- 
ty in reſpect to a thing which ſo nearly concerns 
him? When the choice of a huſband or wife i 
left to parents, they have nothing in view but tie 
bleſſings and advantages of this world ; whereas 
the perſons who are themſelves intereſted, regard 
moſtly perſonal merit. The firſt would procure all 
the eaſe and pleaſures of life for the perſon whole 
intereſt they eſpouſe, in hopes that in all ſituations 
theſe advantages may be ſerviceable to them. The 
latter fix their thoughts on a continual bliſs. 

You fee, my friend, the different ſentiments waere- 
on the fathers of families and their children att. 
J leave you to judge which is moſt reaſonable. 
To me it appears, that the ſatis faction of mind is of 


* The Spectator. 
mote 
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more value than the empire of the univerſe, with 
reſpe& to a perſon who deſires to live happy and at 
eaſe. The Turks have a much wiſer maxim in this 
T reſpect than the French. They permit their chil- 
dren to chuſe, if they think fit, from among their 
ſaves; they regard not in their alliances either 
riches or ambition, when love ſtands in the way. 
The Jews, on the contrary, reſemble the Naza- 
renes, who reject the deciſion of their pontiffs ; 
they even go farther, for they ſettle the fate of their 
children in their infancy. They contract them 
before they are at years of diſcretion ; and I con- 
feſs, I know not how it comes to paſs, that our 
brethren are not more unlucky in their marriages 
than we generally obſerve them to be. | 

A father, who forms a. project of marrying his 
ſon on the mere ſcore of intereſt, can he poſſibly 
know any thing of the humour or character of 
her he deſigns for his daughter-in-law, when per- 
haps he 1s ſcarce acquainted with her perſon ? In 
truth, my friend, I cannot but blame theſe fort 
of bargains, believing that affection, tenderneſs 
and ſympathy are the proper bands which tie in 
marriage. 
[ obſerve in France, and in many other coun- 
tries, that a peaſant ,is much happier than a man 
{ ſuperior rank; becauſe the former may diſpoſe 
of his heart as he pleaſes; but the latter being a 
ſlave to birth, muſt on that account ſtifle his af- 
ection, The examination of her dignity muſt 
precede all reſpect for her good qualities in the wo- 
man to whom he inclines ; and it muſt be his firſt 
are not to derogate from his nobility, in finding 
any thing amiable in a perſon beneath him. So 
many precautions muſt render a man miſerable. It 
5 natural to avoid conſtraint ; and therefore I have 
no idea of an imaginary advantage which deprives 
me of real ones. | 
Great men have always elevated themſelves on 
tis head above the vulgar of their rank. When 
icy have found themſelves invaded by the power 
0 
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of love, they have not fail'd to marry as their 
paſſion directed. They have never thought them. 
ſelves obliged to ſtoop to ridiculous cuſtoms ; but 
have raiſed to an 22 with themſelves, ſuch a 
love told them were worthy of that elevation. One 
of the firſt monarchs of the world *, diſtinguiſh'{ 
alike by the Extenfiveneſs of his genius and hi 
dominions, gave a place on his throne to a vo- 
man of the meaneſt birth. His glory was far from 
ſuffering any diminution thereby; the world hay- 
ing admired his capacity as a prince, contemplated 
his conduct with pleafure, as the head of his fx 
mily, and found nothing inconſiſtent with that 
grandeur he ſtood poſſeſſed of, confidered in one 
light, and the tenderneſs with Which he had aGted 
in the other. 

I have inſiſted long enough, dear Brito, on this 
ſubje&t; I would by no means force you to adopt 
my ſentiments, if you judge them unreaſonable, bu 
if what I have ſaid appears well founded, then I ſhall 
imagine I have not done amiſs in arguing againl 
your opinion. Till then I ſhall remain in a kind 
of uncertainty. For tho' I can by no means ap- 

rove placing a boundleſs authority in parents, yet 
ſhall be very diffident as to my own judgment, it 
I find that a perſon endowed with ſo much wit and 
good ſenſe as you are, inclines to- an oppoſite way 
of thinking. There are none but pedants, and tie 
Roman pontiffs, who pretend to infallibility. Phi- 
loſophers and men of ſenſe are always afraid of fil. 
ling into errors. They are too well acquainted 
with the weakneſs of human underſtanding not to 
be apprehenſive of tripping ſometimes in ſpight 0 
all their care. Many have puſhed their model! 
too far, and have run into a kind of Pyrrhoniln 
to expreſs their humility. I cannot help thinking 
it a little extraordinary, that Socrates ſhould ſay ar 
ter thirty years ſtudy, “ That he knew only o Bi 


Peter Alexowitz, Czar of Moſcovy. 
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thing which was, that he knew nothing *.” Me- 
thinks it was a long time to meditate, in order to 
be the author at laſt of ſuch a ſaying. 

May you, dear Brito, live always contented and 


ſatisfied. 


— 


LET TE KR CAXVE 


| An account of the riſe, progreſs, &c. of many dif- 


ferent ſes in religion. Their doctrines and 
ceremonies. Principles of a ſect called the He- 
rodians, which took its riſe from Herod the Great. 
----- People generally follow the religion of the 
prince who preſides over them. | 


Isaac On1s, to AARON MoncEca. 


Cairo. 


HE letter, my dear Monceca, which you 
wrote me on the different ſects of the Naza- 
renes, hath inclined me to refle& a little on thoſe 
which formerly divided the religion of our an- 
ceſtors. It ſeems to me that there is no religion, 
which once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, does not, at the 
ſame time that it ſhoots its roots downwards, de- 
monſtrate its ſtrength alſo, by ſtriking out its 
branches upwards. In the beginning, theſe ſects 
are but a kind of ſprigs or ſuckers; by degrees 
they ſwell, and at length acquire a bigneſs propor- 
tionable to the trunk from whence they ſprung. 
As they grow and gather ſtrength, they digreſs far- 
ther and farther from the doctrine of their me- 
ther church. 'The chief of each ſect forms his 
lyitem but by little and little, and his diſciples 
agam add many things thereto. 

It is always gradually, and ſtep by ſtep, that in- 
1Wators condemn the received religion. If they 


Id unum ſcio, quod nihil ſcio. 
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at once meddled with fundamentals, they wouy 
fright rather than perſuade people. There i; 
neceſſity of preparing them by ſmaller alteration, 

for the reception of novelties of a larger ſize. 

The Sadducees at their firſt appearance, went ng 
further than the Caraites of our days. They con. 
tented themſelves with rejecting the traditions d 
the ancients, and ſtuck cloſe to the written lay 
The Phariſees, a fort of folks as fond heretofore d 
chimeras as my quondam brethren the Rabbins ar 
at this day, and zealous maintainers of a thouſand 
ridiculous traditions, were directly oppoſite to the 
 Sadducees. However, thus far the latter were in the 
right, and admitted nothing but what was reaſons 
ble. But quickly after the love of novelty, and 
the pleaſure of ſtraying in paths far from thoſe d 
their adverſaries, drew them into unſuſtainable n- 
tions. Of Caraites they became infidels and bla: 

hemers, and thereby gave their enemies the Ph. 
riſees, as great advantages over them as they then: 
ſelves were poſſeſſed of in the beginning. The 
deny'd the reſurrection of the body and the exil- Wi, 
ence of angels; they maintained, that the foul wa Wi 
mortal, and that there was no ſpiritual being bu e 

God alone . By this pernicious ſyſtem, they He 
opened a door to all forts of crimes, the fear or; 
-puniſhments, and the hope of rewards hereafter 
being the ties by which common people are bound 
to virtue. It is true they did acknowledge Gol 
created the univerſe, and that he governed it by 
his providence; but then they were of opiniot, 
that he neither puniſhes nor rewards, ſave in thi 
-world only. | 

Let me intreat you, my friend, to examine tit: 
ſeveral ſets now ſubſiſting among the Nazarens 
and you will ind them come very near in their ſer 
timents to thoſe which were formerly among tie 
Jews. The Sadducees in Judea were what the De 


* Joſeph.  Antiquitat, lib, xviii, cap. 2. & de Bello Judaic 
Ub, vi. cap. 12. 
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ius now are at Paris, of whom you have written 
me ſo much formerly in your letters, and their be- 
lief, as you muſt obſerve, nearly the ſame . I 
would not however, puſh this parallel too far, be- 
cauſe I know that the true Deiſts, that is to ſay, 
ſach as have à proper veneration for the Divinity, 
do not reje& the doctrine of a future ſtate +. 

But let us purſue this parallel between the Jewiſh 
and Nazarene feQs, hat of the Phariſees ſtill 
ſubſiſts, and is indeed become the ſtandard of be- 
lief among the modern Jews, if we except my bre- 
ür tren the Caraites, and a few Samaritans ; for I 
the look upon all ſuch as profeſs themſelves votaries to 
0 te Talmud, and the traditions of the Rabbins as 
au deſcendants of the Phariſees. From the deſtruction 


e ee the temple this ſect hath ſwallowed up all the 
n0-cthers, The Jews in general have unhappily re- 
bal rived all its Ivetief ; — a thouſand ridiculous 
Pl Wchimzras, under the name of traditions, have in a 
dem manner annull'd the holy ſcriptures. 

"hey I figh, dear Monceca, in the bitterneſs of foul, 
ill when 1 conſider, that except a ſmall number of 


Caraites, all our nation have embraced the groſſeſt 
errors. Their religion, as it now ſtands, is an 
edifice built entirely on the traditions of the Pha- 


riſees, and not at all on the books of the law. You 
fter, Hare well enough acquainted with the fierceneſs and 
2 pride of thoſe ancient doctors. They looked up- 


on themſelves as infinitely more holy than other 
people, and on this account ſeparated themſelves 
from thoſe whom they ſtiled ſinners or profane per- 
ſons, with whom they would not ſo much as eat or 
drink, It was from hence that they derived their 


dename of Phariſees, which, as you know, comes 
enen from the word Pharos, which ſignifies to ſeparate. 
r ſeri They carried, however, their point by their hy- 
x the 


pocrity in deceiving the people, who are generally 


„ Tom. 1. Let. . 
+ See the Writings of the Baron of Cherbury, 
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the dupes of ſuch as put on an exterior ſhew of 
ſanity. ; | Wt: 

I find, my dear Monceca, a mighty ſtrong n. 
ſemblance between the old Phariſees and the moden 
Janſeniſts, as you paint them out. Theſe laſt piqu 
themſelves exactly like the firſt on their great ay 
ſterity, and endeavour” to diſtinguiſh themſelves hy 
extraordinary, ſhall I call them, or their odd 25 
tions. They have the ſame veneration for thei 
Auſtin, that the Phariſees have for their traditions 
or their | ſucceſſors the Rabbins have at this dy 
for the Talmud. They are cheats, hypocrites, in 
poſtors, and know perfectly well, eſpectaly the us 
men amongſt them, how to deceive the populac 
by a fair outſide, They make a mighty parade a 
the ſeverity of their morals, which hinders not, hoy: 
ever, their ſuppoſing the Epines, the Hemorrhoiſz, 
She-Saints, and the Abbe Paris a He-One. In on 
word, I find them but too like the Phariſees. 

The Eſſenes, who among the ancient Jews ven 
perhaps the only true obſervers of the law, ha 
opinions very different from thoſe of the other 
ſeas. They led a lite far more rigid, but at the 
ſame time far more ſage than any of their country 
men; but notwithſtanding this, there was not 1 
ſpice of hypocriſy in their conduct. They wer 
men truly virtuous, . whoſe moderation and felf-d- 
nial muſt appear exemplary, even in the eyes of phi 
loſophers. It is true they ran into ſome very od 
doctrines. They admitted abſolute predeſtination 
looked upon man as a ſlave, denied his free-vil 
and left him no liberty in his actions. They db 
tered alſo from the Phariſecs about the great arti 
of a future ſtate and the reſurrection of the den 
For tho' they believed the former, they deny'd ti! 
latter, maintaining, that ſouls when they left thel 
bodies, entered inſtantly into a {tate of immornality 
remaining eternally happy or "eternally miſeradi 
according to their actions here, without ever it 

in 
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ing joined again to their own, or to any other 
bodies“ | 5 

There are many Nazarenes, who maintain at 
den his day the laſt mentioned opinion of the Eſſenes, 
and who believe there is no purgatory, notwith- 
ſtanding what is faid on that ſubject by other 
br WE Nazarenes. They ſay, that when the foul efcapes 
com the captivity it ſuffers in the body, it enters 
her into a ſtate of eternal happineſs or eternal miſery. 
on There are not a few who admit abſolute predeſti- 
nation; and in ſhort, all who are called Reformed 
im throughout Europe, reſemble in many reſpects the 
Eſſenes. | 

There was yet another ſect among the Jews, 
rho were ſtiled the Contemplative or Therapeutæ +. 
Thoſe who embraced their opinions, ſaid, that it 
was a motion of the divine love which threw them 
mo a ſort of enthuſiaſm, not unlike that of the 
Bacchantes and the Corybantes, in their celebration 
ff their myſteries among the ancient Pagans. This 
ft laſted till they fell into a kind of contemplation, 
uring which they were in an ecſtaſy. Thence- 
torward, they looked upon themſelves as raiſed a- 
ove other men. Theſe people often retired into de- 
arts, leaving their relations and friends, in order 
o deliver themſelves up entirely to ſeraphic joys. 

It is eaſy to find theſe Therapeutæ among the 
yitics of our days. The monks, who leave the 
'orld and retire into deſarts, that they may have 
othing to diſturb them in their contemplation, 
elemble them ſtrongly. The fanaticks, or the 
nlightned, as they call themſelves, are alſo of this 
aſt, They believe, as thoſe people did, that they 
ave received the ſpirit in a ſupernatural way; that 
entirely poſſeſſes them, that they are guided by it 
n all things, and conſequently juſtified by it. 


* 


Frideaux's Connection. | 
Philo de vita contemplativa, p. 668, edit. Colon. 
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You ſee, dear Monceea, that I had reaſon "1 


maintain there was ſcarce a Nazarene ſect, in whic 
might nat be diſeovered ſomewhat of the leaven d 
ſome one of thoſe which anciently prevailed among 
the Jews. In this manner, the opinions of ma 
ſucceed each other. After being proſcribed fory 
certain ſpace of time, they again revive, and fy 
again new partizans. | 1 4 4:1 
There was in Judea, a little before the deſtrudiq 
of that kingdon, a certain ſect who called themfely 
Herodians, and who took rife from Herod the Greg, 
This ſect ſubſiſts at this day in all courts. The eren 
of theſe conſiſts on following blindly the will of they 
prince, and in thinking that party always inth 
right which has a ſuperior force on its fide. Hem 
followed this principle in his own practice. Joſephus 
a celebrated hiſtorian of our pation, tho too mug 
deſpiſed by us, informs us, that this prince, to mals 
His court to the Romans, did many things whid 
were not only forbidden by, but were directly cx 
zrary to the fpirit of our laws. Nay, he digrelledd 
far from the right road, as to build temples andi 
erect ſtatues for idolatrous worſhip, which abom 
nable crimes he excuſed by the gbligation he lay und- 
of keeping on good terms with the Romans. Hi 
followers adopted his maxims ; and the courtiey 
- thoſe eternal idolaters of a monarch's favour, ven 
almoſt to a man of this ſect; which was thoroughly 
deſpiſed by the more virtuous Jews, and is evan). 
now held in abominatian, notwithſtanding the di 
tance of time, by all ſuch as have a true ſenſe g 
religion; and prefer the ſervice of God to 2 vl 
and fleeting glory. See, my friend, how a Nazarei 
author has treated theſe Herodians. I believe ily 
« were like Herod, but half Jews ; men who main 
4 profeſſion indeed of that religion, but could, ups 
« occaſion, accommodate themſelves to the pag 
« jdolatry; and do whatever was demanded of then 
The Sadducees, who believed there was no lit 


+ Joſeph; Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 12. 
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« aſter this, ran almoſt unanimouſly into that opinion, 
« inſomuch that they came afterwards to be confound- 
« ed with that ſect &. ; 


that the belief of the prince determines that of his 
courtiers in. general, and influences in time that of 
his people. In effect, it is next to an impoſſibility 
that the religion of the ſovereign ſhould not in time 
deſtroy and abſorb the reſt. Would it not have been 
ſufficient to have turned all France proteſtants, if 


deen ſo, I am perfuaded there would have been 
fewer papiſts in Paris, than there are now of the 
treformed. For it is impoſſible, that in the courſe of 
four or five generations, there ſhould not in every 
family be a chief, defirous of honours, offices, and 
ſuch-like marks of diſtinction. Ambition, in pro- 
portion, reigns equally among great and ſmall. In 
proer to make a fortune eaſily, a man muſt be of the 


ud WWelizion of his prince. This is an excellent reaſon in 
0 ts favour, and an argument very prevalent with the 
CO Wreateſt part of mankind. 

auß [n order to demonſtrate the truth of this fact, we 


eed only conſider what is become of the popiſh 
eligion in the North, and it will preſently convince us, 
nat the religion of the prince will abſolutely, in 
ime, ſwallow up the reſt: If the ſucceſſors of Herod 
ad all of them thought as he did, the Jewith religi- 
dn would ſoon have been half extinguiſh'd. The 
Phariſees themfelves would have gone over to his 
ect; for they had too much pride and vanity not to 
elre a ſhare in the royal favour. Thoſe who expreſs 
great deal of zeal for an opinion, are not the leaſt 
tely to change it. I have ſeen many Nazarenes 
mo have writ with much heat in defence of a doc- 
ne which intereſt or honours hath afterwards 


POE mpted them to deſert ; while ignorant people, and 
— den of a middling capacity have ſuffered with invin- 
or vie conſtancy in defence of their behaviour. It is 


* Prideaux's Conne &lon. 


O 3 not 


One may, Monceca, boldly venture to affirm, ; 


Henry IV. had continued in that religion? Had it 


| 
1. 
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not very difficult to gain the doctors of the Sorbom: 
in caſe it become neceſſary to'eſtabliſh any new oh 
nion in France. By the means of benefices, the ſox. 
reign has in his hand the keys of the clergy's hear; 
Tf the Janſeniſts could obtain preferments to the fi 
extent of their deſires, they would certainly make le 
noiſe than they do. But the Moliniſts take all, whig 
will never bring both parties to an agreement. 
May'ſt thou enjoy, dear Monceca, health, weil 
and proſperity. - W 


— 


LETTER CXXVIL 


The ancient Jews exceſſively ſuperſtitious in obſerving 
the ſabbath. —The inconveniencies and misfortune 
this ſuperſtition brought on them. — The adyn 
tages taken by Pompey over their weakneſs in thi 
reſpect.— Tis reaſonable to believe the Diviniy 
will diſpenſe with particular ceremonies on certai 
occaſions. Prideaux's character of the ewil 
reſolution at the time Pompey ſack'd the temple 
Perſeverance in religious matters recommended 


Ja co BRITO to AARON MoNnceca. 

IL iſbon.— 

H E ſuperſtition of the Portugueſe, my cer 
Monceca, puts me in mind of that ancien 
ſeverity with which our forefathers kept the ſabbati 
There was a time when that ſuperſtition was pulh 
ſo far, that the Jews, by a falſe delicacy of conſcient 
durſt not defend their lives upon that day. If tie 


were attack'd, they rather  ſuffer'd themſelves to i : 
flain than they would avoid it by reſiſtance. In it 
beginning of the wars under the Maccabees, the fol  : 
and inconvenience of this conduct became manifeſt iſ ca 
its miſchievous conſequences. Men of ſenſe, v! ful 
ſaw clearly that the divine law could not enjoin if * 


thing apparently deſtructive of ſociety, decided, thi 


the fourth commandment did not forbid the deſert 2! 
ih 
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ing of their lives when they were attack d, or found 
themſelves in danger. In thus explaining the com- 
mandment, they certainly came nearer to its true 
an ſenſe; but ſtill their explication wanted ſcope. For 
ful after all, they imagined that they were only to reſiſt 
le in caſe of an attack, and that even this deciſion did 
bick not give them a power of impeding any preparative 
ſteps towards the rum of the publick, or deſtruction 
aof any private perſons ; but only a permiſſion to 
defend themſelves at the laſt extremity. Thus it fell 
qut, thatif the Jews were attack'd upon the ſabbath- 
day they made a vigorous reſiſtance; but if the 
were beſieged in a town, they did not think it 
lawful to hinder the raiſing of mounts or of batteries: 
They durſt not ſ@ much as make a fally in order to 
drive the enemy from an advantageous poſt, becauſe 
in this caſe they would have been aggreſſors; and ex- 
cept in a point of the laſt extremity, they held it a 
thing abſolutely unlawful to oppoſe force by force. 

[t was this falſe delicacy, in a great meaſure, which 
gave Pompey an opportunity of taking the temple. 
He ſoon perceiv'd the nature of the Jewiſh diſcipline, 
and inftead of making attacks an the ſabbath-days, 
7 he employed them entirely in perfecting his works, 
in raiſing batteries, filling up ditches and erectin 
machines; from which change of conduct he — 
all the good effects he could defire. His ſoldiers did 
their buſineſs fo well and fo commodioufly, that at 
length they ſapp'd a great tower, which falling, drew 
aſter it a conſiderable part of the wall. The breach 
thus made, they mounted and carried the place by 
fault. Thus the temple was taken and ſack'd, 
through the blind ſuperſtition of thoſe who ſhould 
nave defended it. 

Whatever our Rabbins may ſay, my dear Monceca, 
| hall never be brought to believe, that the Divinity 
can expect from men a compliance with a law, hurt- 
ful or prejudicial to ſociety. The light of nature 
hews us, that the Deity intends the happineſs of 
mankind, and that the rules he has given us for our 
conduct have all that tendency. We ought therefore 
to 
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to reject in the celebration of the ſabbath, Whatever 
may render it hurtful ; and ſince from the time gf 
the Maccabees it has been admitted, that reſiſtance in 
caſes of extreme neceſſity is law ſul, we ought like. 
wiſe to conclude, that we are permitted to do any 
thing wich may be needful on that day to prevent 
the ſnares laid by our enemies from taking effect 

The Nazarenes act, in this reſpect, more wiſely 
than the Jews, They have their ſabbath-day x 
well as we, but they don't obſerve that day in ſuch 
a manner as to render it hurtful. They do not ap- 
prehend that the ſervice of God obliges them to per. 
mit, by a blameable indolence, the deſtruction of hi 
temple and altars. The Nazarenes ſay likewiſe, tha 
in certain laws the letter kills, but the ſpirit giveth 
life ; and that they are always to be explain'd in ſuch 
a rational manner, as that the divine commands may 
coincide with the meaſures requiſite for the public 
good. Neceſſity may Ghent with many things 
It were to be wiſh'd that our anceſtors had thought as 


reaſonably on the head of the ſabbath, as our bre- 


ren do in the country where live. They are not 
circumciſed, they eat pork, go to the Nazarene 
churches, ſing veſpers, and if it be neceſſary, fay 
matſs ; yet remain nevertheleſs good Jews in ther 
hearts. Of what uſe would a falſe and foolith zeal 
be, which would ſerve only to ruin entirely*the re- 
mains of our unfortunate nation in theſe parts? | 
heartily diſapprove a fierce and haughty behaviour on 
certain occaſions. It is more allowable to be a little 

negligent, or even to be wanting to our duty, wil 
reſpect to one precept, than to hazard an inability of 
fulfilling the reſt. 

It is not becauſe I have not a proper admiration of 
that conſtancy which appeared in the behaviour of 
our anceſtors that I reaſon thus; I own I am ftrack 
with it: But what then? I cannot approve of i. 
What mortal man but muſt be aſtoniſhed, when he 
conſiders their firmneſs? Joſephus and other hilco- 
rians have preſerved a full account thereof, and tranF 


mitted it to poſterity. The Nazarene authors do 
| them 
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them all imaginable juſtice. See how an Engliſh 
writer ſpeaks of the conduct of our forefathers at the 
time Pompey ſack d the temple. © During all this 
« iſtreſs, ſays he, amidſt the cries and the diſor- 
« ders naturally attending theſe barbarities, the 
« prieſts ſtill continued in the temple, and ſtill dif- 
charged the duties of their functions; they perſiſt» 
« ed in them with wonderful calmneſs and ſteddi- 
« neſs of mind, notwithſtanding the rage of their 
« enemies, and notwithſtanding the anguiſh of ſoul 
* they muſt feel at ſeeing their relations and friends 
die before their eyes, chuſing to fall by the {words 
of their enemies, who were now maſters of all, 
rather than abandon: the ſervice of their God, 
„Many of them went to mingle their blood with 
that of the ſacrifices which they offered, and by 
* the ſword of the Heathens became victims to their 
duty. Pompey himſelf could not help admiring 
this firmneſs, this conſtancy, to which ſcarce any 
6 22 can be found . a | 

hateyer contempt other nations may have for 
ours, I believe, I may affirm, my friend, without 
breach of truth, that never any people gave more 
convincing marks of bravery than we have done 13 
hghting againſt our enemies, or have ſaewn greater 
veneration for the Deity. It is true that we have 
ſometimes fail'd; but who are they to whom the 
lame objection may not be made? For a nation 
never to be deficient in any point of duty, we muſt 
ſuppoſe it compoſed of men void of human frailty, 
Where are they to be met with who have reſiſted 
ſuch perſecutions as we have felt, without ſinking 
under the weight of their misfortunes? We how- 
erer remain uneruſh'd. We have ſuſtain'd with 3 
patience worthy of the greateſt admiration, all the 
punithments that have been inflicted upon us. We 
ae, as it were, vagabonds throughout the earth, 
proſcribed in many parts of the world, and forced to 
Pay for the very air we breathe, in places which at- 
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ford us a retreat: Evils, capable of deſtroying eye 

the conſtancy of a Stoick. Yet in the midit of thet 
diſtreſſes, ſcarce one in an age can be found amonoi, 
us who abandons his belief, and proves a traitor ; | 
his God. 

The Nazarenes, who blame without diſtinRion al 
our actions, even ſuch as deſerve the higheſt com. 
mendation, give the name of wrongheadedneſ u 
our conſtancy, inſtead of doing juſtice to our fim 
neſs. Their hatred towards us, makes them ſo blind WF, 
that they make crimes even of our virtues. I ſhoull 
be glad if they would inform me, how that which in 
themſelves they ſtile grandeur of ſoul and fidelity ty 
providence, comes to be in us obſtinacy and hardneſ 
of heart? Inaſmuch as we are thoroughly perſuade 
of the truth of our religion, and believe as firmly u 
they do, why are we more wrongheaded than they! 
Obſtinacy is that vice which engages a man to de. 
fend his opinion, even after he is convinced of it: 
falſhood. But there can be nothing more unworthy 
of an honeſt man than to change his ſentiments in 
religious matters, purely out of complaiſance. It 
becoming like certain idolaters in the Indies, who 
make a trade of their religion in their negotiations 
with the Nazarene miſſionaries; they abandon the 
worſhip of their idols while the fathers furniſh then 
with a better ſubſiſtance than otherwiſe they could 
obtain; but whenever they are turn'd out of thei 
pay, away they run to their woods, and to ther Ne. 
falſe gods again. / 

Conſider, my dear Monceca, the ſeveral ſeQs vi We 
the Nazarenes, which have ſprung up in the {pat Wkec: 
of ſeventeen hundred years, they are almoſt all ex Me. 
tint. One age hath ſeen a religion riſe and fab bei 
which yet in its day had a multitude of partizans. I Why 
this ſpringing and decaying of religions, ours hatl e: 
ſuffered no diminution. I am perſuaded there are 7 at 
this day as many Jews ſcattered over the earth as ther Ma, 
were in the world at the time of the laſt deſtruction Wh; ;, 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans. It ſeems that hege. 
is alike employ'din multtplying them and _ mit 
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fortunes. If all the Jews who are in the countries of 
the great Mogul, in Moſcovy, in Turky, in Africa, 
and in the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, were aſſem- 
bled in one country, 1 doubt whether there would be 
a more numerous or a more puiſſant nation in the 
earth. This ſhall one day happen, dear Monceca, 
when the long captivity under which we now lan- 
guiſh, ſhall have its final period. The walls of Jeru- 
lem ſhall be rebuilt by her children, the holy tem- 
ple again reſtored, and the Almighty worſhipped 
therein by his faithful Iſraelites, in the ſame manner 
as heretofore. Let the Nazarenes then go on to boaſt 
their own proſperity, and to upbraid us with our 
nisfortunes. He who. hath brought us into this ſla- 
very, and hath made us ſtoop to the yoke of theſe 
nations, can deliver us when he pleaſes, and when 
ur crimes ſhall be expiated, then the Nazarenes 
fall begin to feel the puniſhment of theirs. 

We may apply to our enemies what an Engliſh 
gorernor once ſaid to a French general when Eng- 
and was deprived of Calais, the laſt of the numerous 
onqueſts it had made in France. The general ask d 
the governor pleaſantly, When do you think you 
ſhall paſs the water, and eſtabliſh yourſelves again 
here? That we ſhall do, replied the governor grave- 
„ whenever your fins are greater than ours. If this 


* D . 
zentleman was right in his conjecture, then towards 


he latter end of the reign of Lewis XIV. the French 
rere greater ſinners than the Engliſh. It is true that 
leaven at laſt pardon'd them, and their enemies 
5 of uickly paſs'd the ſea again. It ſhall be, dear Mon- 
"ac Areca, with the Jews as with the Nazarenes ; when- 
er ver they become virtuous, God will put an end to 
fall, heir ſufferings. All the different captivities that we 


we endured! are but the effects of our vices, and 


aan theſe have not produced an amendment, God 
* Ath thought fit to continue our afflictions, that he 
ere 


Nay cl. enge intirely our evil inclinations, and render 
3 worthy of being call'd by his name. The longer 
ur Lavery laſts, the more agreeable its end will be. 
wu I 

n 
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In vain have the nations conſpited the ruin of Iſrae; 
their 2 — ſhall be all difappointed ; the Almighy 
ſhall diflipate their datk contrivances as the win 
drives ſtoke away. When our deliverer ſhall cong 
to break our chains, the earth ſhall tremble at hj 
preſence, and kings ſhall fall down at his feet; l 
all overcome all obſtacles, and Sion ſhall be reftor: 
ed, and become more flouriſhing than of dd 
— * Happy! Monceca, fhall the Jews be v 
ſhall then enjoy the light of the ſun ; they ſhall ſee i 
one day more miracles done than have been hither 
wrought from the creation of the world. They ſh 
coritemplate the face of the moſt auguſt Meſizh 
reſplendent with glory. Perhaps that day is near 
than we imagine. The deliverer of Iſrael may ap 
pear in an inftant; it is alſo poſſible that hay 
moment may be far off God alone knows when! 
ſhall come to paſs. Let us ſubmit with all due 
pe to his decrees. Let us adore his holy provi 
dence, and let us be affured, that if he — 1 
it is for our good, and that in the end he may bring 
us to glory. 
May f thou enjoy thy health, dear Monceca, liv 
happily and content, and may the God of our 
thers grant thee proſperity in all things, And 
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ational virtues and accompliſhments entirely owing 
to education. Politeneſs and good behaviour 
ought not to be attributed either to the freedom or 
ſavery of government. An extract from Wic- 
quefort's Treatiſe of the Ambaſſador, &c. to ſhew 
the brutiſh haughtineſs of the Muſcovites. 
Strangers that have gone to Muſcovy, have been 
the means of poliſhing their manners, 


AARON MoNCEcCa, to Jacos Baito. 


Hamburgh 
Have many times conſidered what it was, which 
could render ſome nations ſo mach more affable 
an others. I am at length perſuaded, that it is 
mply education; and that it is purely the inſtructi- 
s we give children in their tender years, which 
termines their future temperament, and inſpires 
em with that politeneſs which is of ſo great conſe- 
ence to ſociety. 
Some authors, moderately furniſh'd with under- 
anding, have maintain'd, that thoſe are the moſt 
liſh'd who dwell in countries ſubject to abfolute 
onarchs*, If we may credit theſe men, brutality 
a kind of neceſſary conſequence of liberty. They 
mpare the politeneſs of the French, with that 
ckneſs and haughtineſs viſible in the Engliſh, and 
at plain natural behaviour, which is the cha- 
deriſtick of the Dutch and Swiſs. But the exam- 
s theſe authors make uſe of, in order to ſuſtain 
lr opinions, are abſolutely deſtroy'd by others; 
ich very plainly prove, that the liberty of a nation 
s not at all prejudice affability, or complaiſance. 
e Greeks and Romans, while their ſeveral repub- 
were in the greateſt ſplendor, were the people 


"Bl 


dee amongſt other things, Lettres ſur les Hollandois, ſaid 
e written by Mr. Muralt. 
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in the world the moſt civilized; the mot polite; 
while the Perſians and the Parthians, ſlaves to ab. 
lute princes, were conſidered as barbarians. 

If we compare the affability of the Venetians wit 
the unmannerly behaviour of the Turks, we fhal 
readily agree, that deſpotick government is fr 
enough from infpiring politeneſs; we muſt log 
therefore for this cauſe ſome where elſe, than in eithe 
ſubmiſſion or liberty. For as we ſee, that ſome fre 
people have little complaifance, and that under & 
ſpotick governments there may be found fome why 
have leſs; and as it it certain, that the Mufcovites 
were heretafore the moſt reſtive and the moſt brun 
of all people, at the very time that they were ab 
lutely ſlaves; we muſt acknowledge that the idea we 
are apt to form of a ferocity ariſing from. a ſpirit a 
liberty, is not at all founded in reaſon, but in prej 
dice: Wherefore we ought to continue our ſearch, 

E think, and that with reaſon, dear Brito, tha 
education is the ruling motive in moſt of the ation 
of mankind.;. they have been more or leſs tractibl 
according as. have been more or leſs cultivate} 
in their youth. hen they have been taught ea 
to · render themſelves fociable, to. bend their temper, 
and to accommodate. their wills to thoſe of other 
it grows, into a. cuſtom, and they become inſenliby 
cemplaiſant without thinking of being-ſo. In ſhr 
habit is to. them a ſecond nature. But, when on 


contrary. they are brought up in a full gratificato « 
of — "al and. a blindly then ; 
own humours, their temper becomes more and mg 
reſtive, and.they grow: the more and more impemii þ 
nent as they grow in years; the nature of the n 
vernment they live under, neither abating nor e ir 
creaſing the ruſticity of their manners. h. 
The Muſcovites are not become more ſubmiliſ® T 
within theſe twenty years, and they are become n it; 
lite, Peter Alexowitz found the ſecret of poi ne 
ing their manners and aboliſhing their ill cultogF* du 


without making them ſlaves. He made them m in 


ſociable, by obliging them to educate their child 
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much from what it was twenty years ago, as the 
court of France differs from that of Conſtantinople ; 
and yet I look upon theſe courts as antipodes to each 
other in this reſpect. Sh 
The Muſcovites were heretofore leſs poliſh'd and 
lefs affable than the Turks, abſolutely- ignorant of 
the laws of civility, and very moderately ſkill'd in 


ee thoſe of nations. The character of ambaſſador was 
. ſcarce enough confidered amongſt them to preſerve 
im who bore it from indignities. Wicquefort, in his 
ts BH treatiſe of the ambafſador and his functions, ſpeaks 
tl WF of them in theſe terms: = 

{6 « The Muſcovites are void of good manners, 
ve WY © barbarous and brutal; and tho' birth makes ſome 
ag diſtinction between the better and the meaneſt ſort 
of them, yet are they all ſlaves to the Czar, and 
1. through a baſe and ſervile education one ſees no- 
a ching amongſt them, which is not low, ſtupid 
ou and clowniſh. The Czar, or Grand Duke, takes 
ve, upon himſelf the expences of all ambaſſadors, as 
uo © ſoon as they enter his dominions, and continues to 
al © defray them fo long as they remain in them; but 
x5 © then this kindneſs, honour, or whatever you will 
eng call it, is accompany'd with a kind of beaſtly arro- 
bi © gance. For, whereas in all other courts the mal- 
noi © ter of the ceremonies, or introductor of ambaſſa- 


* dors, does all civilities to publick miniſters, and 


in the name of his maſter ; the Muſcovite priſtave 
does his utmoſt to make himſelf maſter of that 
place, avoids lighting from his horſe till the mi- 
* niſter is actually diſmounted, throws himſelf firſt 
into a coach or into a ſledge; and, in ſhort, be- 
* haves with the utmoſt ſaucineſs upon all occaſions. 
„There are ſeveral deſcriptions of this court, and 
its formalities. Amongſt others, a moſt imperti- 
nent one in the account of the embaſſy ſent by the 
duke of Holſtein Gottorp thither, and into Perſia 
in the year 1633. But I do not remember any, 

2 | in 


in a proper manner. The Muſcovite court differs as 
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„gives them the place of honour in their houſes, | 
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e in that which we have of the earl of Carliſle, wh 


was a man of ſpirit, and would not ſuffer any is 
jury to be done to the king his maſter. They fi 
rode above half a league, they told him it mu 


.* take up his lodgings in a pitiful village. The an 
.« baſſador ſhewed not a little reſentment ; he eva 


gut this ſignified nothing, they gave him no (x 
«© honours, they took an opportunity to offer hin 


«« ſeparate table, at a greater diſtance from his ow 
* than that at which his bojars ſat, who are in fad 


r 
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in which this nation is ſet in a better light, thy 


went thither on the part of the king of Gre: 
« Britain in the ſame. year. 
The priſtave, who received him at Archange, 
took the hand of the ambaſſador, and would ug 
yield up that point, till the governor of the town, 
directed him to comply with the earl's deſire? why 


ed the day on which he was to make his entry ino 
« Moſcow. He was on horſeback, and after he ha 


be put off until the next day, and obliged him u 


2— — pond (ws — — 


« wrote to the Czar upon it in very ſtrong terms 


— — 
— 


« tisfaction, either on this account, or on the errand 
on which he came. Nay, on a certain occaſiot 
in which they ought to have done him the highet 


« the moſt outrageous inſult. The Czar invite 
« him to dinner, but cauſed him to be placed at: 


« his ſlaves, and were placed on the right-hand 
« while the ambaſſador ſat on the left. At lengti 
* he took his leave, fo littleſatisfy'd with the cout, 
« that he refuſed the preſents which were offer 
« him, and expreſs'd his reſentment in ſuch term) 
ce that the Czar ſent an expreſs embaſſy to complai 
« of him to the king his maſter *.“ 

Tho' this paſſage is ſomewhat long, yet am I per 
ſuaded, my dear Brito, you will not find it tedious Wie... 
It proves indubitably, that the moſt ſubmiſſive pev 

le in the world, may be at the ſame time exceeding 
—— and it gives us likewiſe a very juſt idead 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Muſcovites. Eo 


* Wicquefort de I Ambaſſadeur, lib, 1. F. xviil. p. oo 
Tube, 
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true, that within theſe few years great changes have 
deen made amongſt them; but after all, there are 
many things in their manners that want correction, 
and to time it muſt be left to compleat what Peter 
Alexowitz has begun: After all, to him will be o- 
ing the total change of a people ſo ſavage and ſo 
defective in point of civility. . 

have been inform'd by the chevalier de Maiſin, 
when I was at Paris, that he went often to the inn at 
Toulon, where the young Muſcovites boarded, 
whom the Czar ſent thither to learn the arts of navi- 
cation and ſhip-building ; they ſerved at that time 
in the marines. When they firſt came to that place. 
there was hardly a day paſt over their heads but they 
boxed, and were ſometimes ready to draw their 
knives about who ſhould have the firſt cut of the 
meat. They look'd more like bears whelps half 
lick'd, than men. However, by degrees they loſt 
all their ill habits, and returned into their own coun- 
tries as poliſhed and as well bred, as if they had been 
born in the heart of Europe. 

The Strangers who have gone over into Muſcovy, 
have done infinite ſervice in that country. Beſides 
propagating the arts, they have ſhewn the people 
the abſurdity of their old cuſtoms. I look upon the 
French and Germans ſettled there, as ſo many miſ- 
lonaries employed in teaching them humanity ; and 
who do infinitely greater ſervice, than thoſe do who 
run to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, merely to extend 
the power of the pope. The firſt duty of men, next 
0 that of worſhipping the Deity, is miniſtring to 
he wants of their fellow-creatures. He muſt have 
ery little charity in his nature, who does not rejoice 
ut hearing of a whole nation being brought to their 
ſenſes. Tho' IJ am a Jew, I take part in the good 
fortune of mankind ; and when I underſtand, that a 
an travels to augment it; I look upon him as an 
ero. The world is the country of a philoſopher, 
e ought to be aſhamed of that mean and baſe jea- 
ouſly, which conſtitutes what is called national pre- 
alice, I with with all my heart, that the Swiſs 

Fi frankneſs, 
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frankneſs, the good ſenſe of the Dutch, French wi, 
and Englith penetration, were diffuſed through th 
whole human fpecies ; they would not indeed after 
all this be Jews, but they would be worthy of he. 
coming ſuch, and I ſhould willingly acknowledy 
them my brethren. Vou ſee, my dear Brito, n 
ſentiments, with reſpect to the — of mankind. | 
don't know whether you will approve them; but] 
fancy you are ſo much above all prejudice, that you 
Cannot but love virtue wherever it appears. 
| I go from hence the firſt of next month, in 
order to paſs ſome time in England. I have al 
| ready written to Jeremy Coſta, to hire for me an 
apartment in ſome quiet part of the city. It hu 
been always my care throughout my travels, u 
lodge in places where, when I thought proper, I 
might indulge meditation, without danger of being 
diſturbed. In all great cities, and eſpecially in Fr 
ris and London, a man who applies himſelf to fy: 
dy, ought to be as careful in his choice of a lodg- 
Ing, as a man about to marry is in that of his wiſe; 
and for the ſame reaſon, his tranquility depending 
on his choice. It is true, that in France or in Eng- 
land, one may eaſter change one's houſe than ones 
wife; but after all, when one is once fixed, u. 
moving is very troubleſome. | 
I muſt acknowledge to you, my friend, th 
change is troubleſome to me in all things. I mai 
tain a perfect uniformity in my conduct, and ny / 
manner of life is entirely oppoſite to that of ſome Y 
other perſons, who paſs their days in a ſort of cor 1 
tinued agitation. I have often pitied at Paris 
number of French people who were everlaſting|y ? 
2 hurry, and who ſeemed to me as uneafy 4 
they had been in a place beſieged. 
5 To ſay the truth, an itch of change, and! 
paſſion for novelty, are not unlike | poſſeſſions; | 
mean thoſe, which the vulgar apprehend come 
from the Devil. There are more philoſophut.., 
reaſonings neceſſary to cure a brain thus turned 


than drops of holy water to a Nazarene 14 
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who would drive Aſhtaroth or Belial out of a body, 
in which they lay in garriſon. After all, it fre- 
quently happens, that philoſophical arguments do 
no more good in one caſe, than eccleſiaſtical cere- 
monies in the other; ſo that both maladies remain 
incurable. This cafe is common at Paris, where 
one half of the ſmarts are as thoroughly fixed to 
their follies, as the convulſioniſts are to their diſ- 


ſeeing me treat theſe people like demoniacks ; but 
to ſpeak ſincerely, I don't know what elſe to call 


al. wem. What name can one give to a ſett of peo- 
an WW ple, who commit all forts of extravagances 2 
air of myſtery. You will ſay perhaps, that if the 
v thing be fo, I call thoſe demoniacks who ought to 


be called cheats and impoſtors. It may be fo. I 
leave it entirely to you to decide that queſtion. 

May God grant you, dear Brito, health, con- 
tent and happineſs. 


— — * Lt. Ms. 2 „ — * _ — IO_—C 


LETTER CXXIX. 


Some confiderations on the merit of ſovereign 
princes of ancient and modern date. The au- 
thor pays greater deference to the excellencies 

| of Henry IV. of France, than to any other 
prince. ——. The characters of Pompey, Cæſar, 

Anthony, Auguſtus, &c. and alſo of W; illiam III. 

of England, Lewis XIV. Czar Peter, Charles 

XII. of Sweden, &c. 


AARON MoNCEca to Isaac Onis. 


| Hamburgh. 


HERE is nothing more diſputed, than that 
preference which ought to be given to the 
memory of ſovereign princes diſtinguiſhed by their 

| virtues ; 


exſes. You will be aſtoniſhed, my dear Brito, at 


— 


r 
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virtues; and it ſeems a thing not yet decidel 
whoſe name ſhould ftand firſt in this liſt, P 
my part, dear Iſaac, I know none ſo worthy ( 
that poſt of honour, as Henry IV. king of France 
All the other princes, of whom men talk fo much, 
if they had many good qualities, have alſo had 
many bad ones ; and there 1s not one amongſt then 
who has not tarniſhed the luſtre of his virtue, 
not only by a light fault, but by ſome confiderhl; 
exceſs, incompatible with humanity and the cha. 
rater of a man of worth. You may not perhaps 
have reflected thoroughly upon this ſubject, I vil 
therefore give you evident proofs in ſupport of ny 
opinion, by running over all the heroes of antiquity 
glancing alſo a little on the moderns. 

If we go as high as the fabulous times and the 
ſiege of Troy, and take upon us to examine the 
heroes of Homer, we ſhall find them a compan 
of hair-brain'd, proud, cunning, or perjured per. 
ſons. Achilles is a head-ſtrong creature, who uf: 
fers half the Greeks to be knock'd o' the head t 
no purpoſe ; ſo great a brute that he outrages the 
corpſe of Hector, whoſe valour he ought to hare 
honour'd: None but mean and baſe minds inful 
over a vanquiſh'd enemy. Agamemnon was the 
hangman of his family, he ſacrificed his daughter 
to his own ambition. Ajax was a madman, Ulyſſ 
a cheat, Telemenes the murderer of his fon. | 
ſhort, without doing the leaſt injury to theſe 2. Pe 
cient heroes, we may fafely ſay, that the very bel 
of them could not be ftiled a man of probity. 

But without dwelling upon theſe times of fc 
tion, let us look a little into the conduct of teen 
greateſt monarchs in the univerſe. What crime 
did not Alexander the Great commit in the lM 
years of his life? What is there groſs or abomi'-WF*': 
able, into which he did not run? He butcher'd WF. 
friends with his own hand, he cauſed his bei t 
captains to be put to death, he gave himſelf up d "ith 
drinking and debauchery; and many a man b 
been broke upon the wheel, for a leſs horrid mu- 
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der than that of Clytus. I do not know, whe- 
ther I ought to put Marius and Sylla into the 
rank of Yovereigns; but this I know, that while 
they were at the head of the Roman republick, 
they committed more villanies, robberies and mur- 
ders, than were ever perpetrated by the Mi- 
quelets in Catalonia, or the Camiſars in France. 
Pompey and Cæſar were two illuſtrious highway- 
men, who diſputed for a long time which ſhould 
bave the honour of robbing his country. Both 
abuſed the powers granted them by the republick, 
and whatever pompous titles their partizans might 
give them, it is impoſſible for us to conſider them 
in any other light than as deſtroyers of their 
country. The one thought of enſlaving it, under 
the pretence of defending it; the other pretended 
a right to it, in revenge for the injuries done 
um. 0 | 
Anthony, Auguſtus and Lepidus, made the earth 
and the fea bluſh, by their bloody profcriptions. 
| look upon them as three knights of the road, 
who, on the death of their captain, ſhared his 
dooty among them, and a little after fell to quar- 
reling among themſelves. It is true, that Au- 
guſtus in the latter part of his life behaved well; 
but had he been a private man he would have been 
hang'd many a fair day, before his penitence ap- 
peared. The Nazarenes have a proverb, (When 
the Devil grew old, he turn'd Hermit:) This was 
bis character to a hair. : 
Let us now quit the heroes of antiquity, and 
ome to thoſe of later times; among whom, I 
dan we ſhall find men of greater worth; but none 
of them without their faults, and thoſe very conſi- 
lerable ones too. 
Francis, the firſt king of France, had a thouſand 
irtues. He was good, generous, ſincere; but 


0 his word, after he was delivered from his cap- 
ny in Spain, and paid for that time the emperor 
narles the Vth in the coin which he had more 
than 


nur 


ce. 


rith all theſe good qualities he was certainly falſe 
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than once received. That great emperor, with al 
his virtues, could not boaſt of much fincerjy, 
and his greateſt admirers muſt allow this conſider 
able deficiency. | 

Times within our memory have produced fqu 
heroes of different virtues, all of them endows 
with great good qualities, which each of then 
ſullied by ſome notable defects. 

The firſt of theſe heroes is William the third, 
king of Great-Britain, who had without doubt ye 
ry ſhining properties, which would have appear 
however brighter in the eyes of poſterity, and ham 
been more conſidered by men of true good {enks 
if he had never contributed to the dethroning hi 
father-in-law. What does the world fay of: 
man who lays his hands on his father's goods 
and obliges him to run about in a miſerable mar 
ner, begging his bred ? 

Lewis the XIVth, is the ſecond of thoſe heroes: 
He was good-natured, magnificent, hated cruelty, 
loved learned men, and encouraged the arts ant 
ſciences, ſo as to render them — in bi 
dominions. His enemies continually objected bs 
exorbitant ambition; and yet it is not difhcut 
to juſtify him upon that head, at leaſt to excul 
him. He had good reaſons for puniſhing the gr 
niards, who, for a long ſeries of time, had et 
deavoured the deſtruction of France. If he 2 
grandized his kingdom, nothing can be plaine an" 
than that in augmenting his proper glory, 9 
augmented alſo the good of his People His an 
bition and his conqueſts therefore, may be vl 
enough approved. In ſhort, he had equal'd Hen 
the IVth. had he never taken the advice of + 
Jeſuits, or ſet his eyes on madam Monteſpan. I 
take a woman away from her huſband, and to 
ſo far governed by prieſts, as to drive out of f 
dominions by their advice, people to whom ti 
houſe of Bourbon had infinite obligations, rende 
it neceſſary for Lewis the XIVth to have all i " 

- orea a 
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great qualities he ſtood poſſeſs d of, from preventing 


dis fame from being utterly deſtroy'd by thoſe two 
moſt remarkable ſlips in his conduct. 

[ know very well, my dear Iſaac, that the po- 
iticians excuſe the baniſhment of the reformed, 
by the neceſſity there was of having but one re- 
gion in France, in order to eſtabliſh its tranqui- 
lity on a firm baſis. I muſt own, that theſe rea- 
ſons have a great deal of weight. However, in 
exiing the proteſtants, there was no neceſſity of 
having recourſe to as many murders and proſcrip- 
tions, as ever render'd. a triumvirate infamous. I 
own too, that it is ſaid, that Lewis the XIVth was 
totally ignorant of all theſe cruelties ; and. that be- 
ing as he was of a humane diſpoſition, he would un- 
oubtedly have hinder'd, had he known any thing 
of the matter. But, granti this, he was ſtill 
reſponſible ; becauſe he was ſo weak as to give 
himſelf up to the pernicious counſels of monks and 


bez 

lty, devotees, 

ani 1 he character of the late Czar Peter the firſt, is, 

ti properly ſpeaking, a mixture of magnanimity and 

txcruelty, of virtues and vices. Let the world fay 

chat they will of his glory, I ſhall never be brought 
to believe, that his intractable fierceneſs was a vir- 

Soi ve, or that a father ought to reckon among his 

e uſtrious' actions the death of his ſon. 


ine, courage, and with it a multitude of other great 
„e ualities; but he puſh'd his revenge to extremity ; 
am and perhaps God himſelf, by that chain of evils 
va nich follow'd after the battle of Pultowa, puniſh'd 


In this world his cruelty towards Patkul, which 
as the more inexcuſable, conſidering the cha- 
Tatter with which he was cloathed. 

All theſe heroes of whom I have been ſpeaking, 
and whoſe characters I have ventured to- examine, 
muſt be at leaſt allowed to have tarniſhed the luftre 
f their virtues, by capital errors. Henry the IV th 
had no failings, but ſuch as are incident to human 
nature. He vanquiſh'd his enemies, and as ſoon as 
| be 
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Charles the XIIth of Sweden, had a ſurpriſing. 
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he had done ſo, he generouſly forgave them why. 
ever they had done amiſs. He conquer'd himſelf his 
own kingdom, and made war only to recover what 
was juſtly his due, and to drive out thoſe enemies 
who came to attack him in his own dominions, and 
to foment- troubles and diviſions among his ſubjett, 
He was the father of his people ; the widow andthe 
orphan always found an azylum at the foot of his 
throne. He loved women, but not like Lewk the 
XIVth. He was in that ſo good and ſo perfect, that 
if in the times of idolatry, when illuſtrious princes 
were ranked amongft the Gods, he had been there 
placed, I believe I ſhould have wanted an extraordi- 
nary meaſure of divine grace, to hinder me from en- 
tring the temple of Henry the IVth, and burning h. 
incenſe on his altar. | 

France is at this day governed by a prince, who may in 
22 one day rival the greateſt king of his race. Wo: 

e has already ſhewn us good-nature, generoſity, Mei 
clemency and diſcretion, almoſt beyond compariſon; bel 
ſo many good qualities ought ſurely to be conſidered mo 
as an earneſt, that other virtues ſhall appear when 
occaſion calls them forth. 

The Nazarenes have a cuſtom of praying devoutly 
in their churches for the ſafety of their king. They 
intreat providence daily to preſerve him and render 
him proſperous. Who could have imagined, all this 
conſidered, that the beſt king in the world ſhould be 
aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his people, to whom he 
was acommon parent? O ſtrange! O hapleſs inſtance 
of the folly and frenzies of men! Lewis the XI 
met with few rebels amongſt his ſubjects. Henry 
the IVth found amongſt them enemies the moſt crue, 

The beſt kings have ſeldom met with proper returns 
from their people. It ſeems as if ſeverity was the 
ſole method whereby fear and reverence can be in- 
preſſed on the croud; mean and ſervile creatures 
whom only a rigid and inflexible adminiſtration ca 

vern. The kindneſs and clemency of the pre- 
Zac king of France, hath ſerved but to increaſe the 


fierceneſs of the Molinifts, and the malignity of tie 
Janſeniſts, Wi Vo! 
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[anſeniſts. Confident of impunity, they have from 

ime to time committed the moſt unpardonable 
offences. | | ; 

It is not long fince a ' prelate, whoſe name is 

Leſiteau#, who had been a Jeſuit before his promotion 

to that rank, compos'd a book, intituled, An An- 

fer tothe Ancedotes on the Conſtitution Unigenitus. 

Jn this piece, in refuting the ſentiments of the 

[anſeniſts, he has run into the moſt outrageous in- 

eciives againſt perſons the moſt venerable; and not 

; WT contented even with this, hath treated very unadviſ- 
edly of the rights and privileges of the kingdom. 

The king was content with fimply condemning the 
books, forbidding the ſale thereof; and directing, 
that all who were poſſeſſed of copies, ſhould bring 
them to perſons who were appointed to that end, b 
an arret of council. Without queſtion, my friend, 
you apprehend that the prelate, ſtruck with the kind- 
neſs and clemency of his prince, hath ever ſince 
behaved with more caution. Nothing like it. Some 
months after the condemnation of his work, he 
publiſhed a ſequel, written in the very ſame ſpirit; 
this was again condemned by another arret of coun- 
il. Maugre all this, our prelate is again at work, 
and will, in all probability, publiſh another volume 
y way of continuation to the anecdotes. 

To fay the truth, dear Iſaac, ſubjects are ſome- 
mes apt to abuſe the good-nature and compaſſion of 
heir princes. There is not, in my opinion, any 
boldneſs equal to that of ſome eccleſiaſticks. They 
ill ſometimes undertake the moſt extravagant things. 
hat conſideration, which they think is due to their 
harater, gives them ſpirit enough to undertake any 
ung, inſomuch that they execute with aſſurance 
chat other people would not ſo much as ſuffer to enter 
ito their heads. One may ſafely ſay, my friend, 
at in all religions the greateſt happineſs which can 
poſſibly attend the ſociety, is to have men of wiſdom 
id of peaceable diſpoſitions for their prieſts. Eccle- 


# Biſhop of Siſteron. 
Vol. III. Q ſiaſticks 


5 
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ſiaſticks are in ſtates what emeticks are in medici 
nothing more uſeful when apply'd properly, nothing 
ſo dangerous when adminiſtred mal-propos. A pre 
late of probity, an honeſt parſon, a prudent minite 
of any church, a virtuous rabbi, are ineſtim;l} 
treaſures. But what miſchiefs do they occaſion wha 
theſe people give themſelves up to work evil ? 
May'ſt thou, dear Iſaac, enjoy content, hapji 
neſs and ſatisfaction, as long as thou enjoyeſt life, 
P. S. It is proper that I ſhould take notice here q 
2 thing which will be thought ridiculous by ſuc 
only, as know not the mighty impreſſion which the 
actions of truly great men ſtamp on hearts ſincerely 
addicted to virtue. TI have twenty times, when pa 
ſing the Pont- neuf at Paris in the night, on ſeeing li 
ftatue, felt ſo affecting a remembrance of the rar 
qualities of Henry IV, that I could not avoid going 
up to the iron-rails, and kiſſing them with infinit 
reſpect. I muſt too own, that once or twice, I har. 
burſt there into tears. I know there are ſome peo 
who will call this folly, but I muſt tell them that! c 
deſpiſe alike their cenſure and their approbation . 
The deſcendants of thoſe who reached the knife to 
that auguſt monarch's breaſt, can have no idea of tie. 
ſenſe honeſt people have of his fate. The difference 4 
between them and me is this; I ſalute, with properly. | 
reſpe&, the ſtatue of a great and good king, whit " 
they ſuperſtitiouſly, and with a filly veneration 
kiſs the relicks of ſome doting monk or canting 


hypocrite, 
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ſtory of madam Nichon and her huſband, by way 
of digreſſion. Pyramids are erected only to 
the honour of kings and grandees. 'The reaſon 
which the Egyptians have for embalming. 
The body of Alexander the great was embalmed, 
and preſerved entire to the time of Auguſtus. 


JACOB BRITO to AARON MoNCECA. 


he 
; | r 
rome time, my dear Monceca, ſince I left off 


the ancient Egyptians : But I am now going to com 
municate to you what I have obſerved moſt curious 
in their tombs. I have examined many, and in all 
have met with what abundantly ſatisfied my curioſity. 

There lies ſtretched on the banks of the Nile, a 
ſandy plain, which is, as it were, the general bury- 
ing-place of this nation. It is full of ſepulchres, 
many of which have been opened. There are found 
in moſt of them mummies in cheſts or coffins, which 
are ſtill intire. Near theſe coffins are frequently 
ound the images of thoſe Gods, to whom, while 
lwing, the perſon was moſt devoted. Thence is 
evicently derived a cuſtom amongſt the Turks, of 
having certain ſentences out of the alcoran interred 


bus Nazarenes, of having the images of their patrons 
buried with them: Thus you ſee this vain and lilly 
notion is far from being new. After this manner 
Iuperſtition is perpetuated, ' and one religion adopts 
be chimzras and puerilities of another. 


f placing in their church certain images, ex voto, 
iciſcharge of their vows, is in like manner taken 
om the Egyptians and the Greeks. When they had 
ther ſuffered ſhipwreck, or very narrowly eſcaped 

Q 2 ſome 


A deſcription of the Egyptian tombs A leaſant 


ſpeaking to you of the manners and cuſtoms o? 


vith them, as alſo that practiſed by. ſome ſuperſtiti- 


The method in uſe among ſome of the Nazarenes, | 
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ſome great danger, they cauſed it to be repreſent 
in a piece of a moderate ſize, and when, by ſhewing 
it, they had excited the charity and compaſſion q 
the people, at laft they dedicated it in the temple ag 
that divinity to whom they thought themſelves mol 
indebted for their preſervation. | 
What in this reſpect was done two thouſand fire 
hundred years ago, is practiſed at this day. The 
ſaints, male and female, have taken place of the 
Gods and Goddeſſes. St. George ſupplies the roon 
of Mars; St. Anthony that of Pan, St. Lucia ſtands 
for. Diana, and St. Cecilia for Minerva. There i; 
no corporation, no company of tradeſmen without 
its patron. The Shoe-makers have St. Criſpin, the 
Taylors, St. Placidus, the Rope-dancers, St. Pantz 
Jeon. 'Tho' theſe laſt were never regularly incorpo- 
rated, yet the danger they ſtand expoſed to, d 
breaking legs and arms, hath obliged them to look 
out a patron for their whole fraternity. 
When I was at Venice, I was often in the churche 
of the Nazarenes, the walls of which were cover- 
ed with thighs, and heads, and hands, and arms 
and feet, &c. all made of wax, and conſecrated ty 
the faint unto whom the church was dedicated, in 
acknowledgment of miracles ſuppoſed to have been 
wrought by him. This formed at once the mot 
Pleaſant, and withal, the moſt whimſical fight n 
the world. | 
A Nazarene, who had not much faith in legs d 
wax, told me a pleaſant ſtory when I was in Geri 
many. He inform'd me that one Michon having 
had the good luck to marry his ſweetheart, exert 
himſelf in an extraordinary way for ſome monte; 
after their nuptials. He had a ſound conſtitution; 
the accompliſhment of his defires added to his vigh 
and madam Michon thought herſelf exceeding haps ne 
py in her choice. However, an unlucky accicei . | 
c ume ſudenly to damp the felicity of this happy bi 
Mr. Michon, who was neither a faint nor a ug; 
lover, uſed to ſtray now and then, believing it i, 


compatible with the character of a ſmart, to be * 
| 55 n 
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57/4 like the vulgar. One evening having ſupp'd with 
his friends, and the wine putting odd notions into his 
head, he went to a certain temple of Venus, where 
te offered, according to the cuſtom of the place, 
and brought away a flaming return. Mr. Michon, 
however, perceived it in time, and being exceſſively 
embarraſſed, impoſed on his wife a courſe of abſti- 
nence, equally unuſual and _ She en- 
dured for ſome time this misfortune without ſpeak- 
ing, but at laſt, loſing all patience, ſhe ventured to 
enquire the reaſon of his behaviour in the following 
terms. „I cannot conceive, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Michon, 
whence your indifference proceeds ; but I am very 
ſenſible that for ſome time paſt we have lived toge- 
ther pretty coolly . This diſcourſe perplexed the 
huſband not a little, he would not on any ſcore tell 
the matter of fact; and yet finding it neceſſary to ſay 
ſomewhat, he firſt fetched a deep ſigh, and then in 
a faint voice proceeded thus: Alas] madam Michon! 
have met with the ſaddeſt accident! The 

oman alarm'd at this introduction, preſſed him to 
zplain himſelf. Is it ſo, cry'd ſhe, that you have 
ſtill your ſecrets ; what then is become of that eter- 
A affection you ſwore to bear me? I am going 
ontinued he, to inform you of an adventure. which 
3 driven me almoſt to deſpair. I went ſome days 
go with a few friends to a country place not far 
rom town, There walking about, I attempted to 
ump over a ditch, and my foot flipping, I can 
arce tell you the reſt. made lach an effort to 
ave myſelf, that I quite ſtrain'd not my leg or my 
Incle, but a part of far greater conſequence. O 
nercy! exclaim'd madam Michon, what is it you 
ell me? Is it poſſible? Yes, my dear ſpouſe, re- 
um d Mr. Michon, there is nothive more certain. 
but bad as it is, my malady is not without remedy. 
n eminent ſurgeon, under whoſe care I am, aſſures 
ne, that in ſix weeks I ſhall be certainly cured, with» 
ut retaining the leaſt inconvenience from the acci- 
ent, O.rejoin'd the lady, you have quite reviyed 
7 ſpirits, I was afraid your illneſs would have been 


Q 3 far 
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far more ſtubborn and dangerous. We muſt, hoy. 
ever, neglect nothing which may contribute to yon 
eure; Ill go and offer a vow to St. Panteleon. IT. 
to him we addreſs in caſe of broken bones or ſtrain 
finews ; I doubt not, but by his aſſiſtance, to { 
you ſpeedily recovered. Madam Michon made hats 
to execute her deſign, She made the figure of the 
part afflicted in wax, and then away ſhe hurried u 
the church of the Cordeliers, to have it expoſed in u 
honourable-place. A young lad carried the offering 
in a baſon covered with linen. The monk why 
performed the ceremony removing the cloth, wa 
ſurprized at the ſight, and turning away his eye, 
Carry away that, ſaid he to the boy. Father reply 
the child, in a foft tone, it is the vow of madan 
Michon. - Carry it away, I ſay, cry'd the monk haf 
tily, and tell her, we have incomparably better in 
the convent.” Thus madam Michon's vow loft it 
place, but her huſband recovered ſpeedily for all that 
The Nazarenes are the firſt in turning their own 
ſuperſtitions into ridicule: But they continue flayg 
to them for all that. This, dear Monceca, is a 
evident proof that there is little ſolidity in theo: 
judgments. I cannot well comprehend how folbWpa 
act commonly directly oppoſite to their manner wit 
thinking. One is ſurprized to ſee the moſt extrav+Mff the 
gant things done ſometimes by men who diſcourk 
very reaſonably. When one hears theſe people tal 
one is apt to imagine that they were intended far 


the inſtructors of mankind; yet, upon examining / 
their conduct, the man of ſenſe is loſt, we diſchο⁹ f had 
in his ſtcad, the bigot, the furioſo and the cebaWatti 
chee. mer 
I now return, my friend, to the tombs of the ah The 
cient Egyptians. You know that the pyramiogWad 
which are ſo famous, are the monuments of king fim 
"The grandees of the kingdom followed their examWiri: 
ples, and cauſed thoſe to be erected which are dit 
guiſhed by the name of the leſſer pyramids, and "il . 
song the ſide of the river. As for private perſor 52 
viral 


they were interred in the catacombs which are Ve! 
| numero! 
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numerous in the ſandy plain ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſouthern pyramids. When they 
were intcrr'd in theſe tombs, they covered the ſtone. 
which cloſed: up the entrance four or five feet deep 
with ſand, which contributed not a little to the pre- 
ſervation of the bodies, by ſecuring them from the 
injuries of the exterior air. Over and above this 
recaution, there was no Egyptian but was embalm- 
ed after his deceaſe, in a manner more or lefs coſtly, 
according to the abilities of his heirs. 

Superſtition was alſo the cauſe of all this care 
about funerals. The prieſts aſſured the people, that 
in 2 certain period of. ears, an entire revolution 
would happen, and — 1 whoſe bodies could be pre- 
ſerved to that time, would have them reſtored and 
live in them again. Every one, from that ſelf-love 
which is inherent to man, being deſirous of finding 
at that time his old cafe, directed his heirs to take all 
imeginable care of their bodies. What aſtoniſhes me 
b, that the hump-back'd, the lame, the blind, and 
every other maim'd kind of folks, had as ſtrong an 
inclination as the reſt, to inhabit a ſecond time ſo in- 
commodious and fo diſagreeable a lodging. It is ap- 
parent from hence, that theſe Egyptians did like- 
wiſe believe, that whengthe body was once deſtroyed, 
there was no getting another. However, tis ver- 
tain, that all this pains was taken for the cabinets of 
the curious, and the apotkecaries ſhops of the pre- 
ent times. WS | | 

Amongſt the bodies of deceaſed great men, which 
had been preſerved through many ages, and were 
attually intire in the time of Auguſtus, hiſtorians 
mention particularly that of Alexander the Great. 
They tell ns farther, that Auguſtus being in Egypt 
had the curioſity of going to ſee the tomb of that 
famous prince, and that he ſaw therein the body in a 
vine of glaſs ſubſtituted in the room of one of gold, 
vhich was taken away by Seleuchus Cybioſactes . 


; * Suetonius in ORav. cap. xviii. Dicn. Ca) lib. 1. p. 454. 
suabo, lib, xvii. p. 79 þ | : 
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*Tis idle, dear Monceca, for ſovereigns the moſt po- 
tent and the moſt dreaded, to dream of reſpect being 
paid them after death. Time delivers Mien from thy 
ſervile attention which living princes exact; and the 
tombs of the old Egyptian kings, that of Alexander, 
and other heroes of antiquity, have been violated 
with as little ceremony as thoſe of private men. 
They were not fo . as ſpared in times wherein 
their memories were recent. We adore, in a manner, 
living princes, and crouds of flatterers continually 
purſue them with vows for their proſperity ; But, 


When breathleſs, they are duſt become; 
And alt the glories of their pride, + 
Are ſhrunk within the ſilent tomb, 
Tho' for its ſplendor it be ey'd, 
Yet they are low and loſt indeed, 
And hungry worms upon them feed. 


There all their ſwelling titles loſe, 
Givers of peace and thunderbolts of war ; 
And as no more they can their bounty uſe, 
There free from flatterers they are. 
Nature makes equal in their graves, 
Whom fortune made or lords or ſlaves f. 


See, my dear Monceca, what becomes of monarchs 
the moſt potent and the moſt redoubtable ! It is im- 
poſſible to expreſs the ſudden, the certain fall of hu- 
man greatneſs better than Malherbe has done. The 
firſt time I read over the works of that inimitable 
poet, I was prodigiouſly ſtruck with theſe lines. 4 
native of France, ſettled at Pera, made me a preſent 
of his writings ; which I have conſtantly preſerved 
with the greateſt care, as ſcarce inferiour to thok 
of Horace. 

Take care of yourſelf, dear Monceca, live content, 
happy, and without care; and let me hear from yo! 


ſometimes. Ps 
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LETTER. 'CXXXL 


Reflections on the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. of 
France; and ſome other ſovereigns.—Monceca 
gives the characters of two perſons who are about 

to embark with him for England, one of whom 
i; a great admirer of muſick, the other a metaphy- 
fician——An altercation that happen'd between 


them. 


AARON Mocca, to Isaac Onits. 


1 Hamburgh 
N my laſt Iwrote you my ſentiments concerning 
thoſe great princes, who are in ſome meaſure 
deify'd by poſterity ; and I then ventured without 
ceremony to give Henry IV. of France, preference 
before them all. I have often reflected ſince that time 
on the reaſons which induced my fo doing; and the 
more I conſider them, the more I am — . that 
I was in the right in ſo doing. I have fo thorough a 
ſenſe or the great virtues of that monarch, that I 
make no queſtion but heaven deſign'd the puniihment 
of France by the civil wars, and other miſchiefs ſhe 
endured, during the minority of Lewis XIII. for the 
little care taken in avenging that terrible parricide. 
They contented themfelves with puniſhing the 
alailin; and the loſs of fo great and good a king, 
was follow d only by the execution of a ſingle villain. 
On fuch an occaſion, all, who by their practices or 
by their diſcourſes had promoted fo abominable a 
kt, ſhould have been wafted together to their long 
homes, through a ſea of blood. All the proſcriptions 
of the triumvirates which made Rome itſelf tremble, 
would have been juſtifiable at ſuch a time; and there 
012ht to have been offered on the tomb of that gene- 
T0u3 prince every perſon, on whom a juſt and well- 
grounded ſuſpicion could have been fixed. 
It ſeemed as if Heaven referved the puniſkment of 
15 crime to 1tfelf, in order to render it more terrible 
ard 
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execrable fact, he had recourſe to the moſt acre 


| 1 his poniard into the breaſt of Henry III. d 


of weakneſs. We are tol 
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and to exert itſelf on ſuch occaſions in an extraor. 
nary manner: For ſo it is, that providence rag 
permits aſſaſſins to eſcape even in this life their deſer;. 
ed rewards, eſpecially when it is a prince on when 
their cruelties 3 been exerciſed. The murder q 
Cæſar is a pregant inſtance of the truth of what If 
Hiſtory informs us, that of ſixty perſons wh, 
conſpired againſt him, not one died a natural deal 
They all periſhed miſerably, and with all the ci. 
cumſtances of horror that can be conceived. Caflin, 
who was the laſt, met a fate as melancholly as thy 
of the reſt*®. The Deity, always careful and atten. 
tive to the ſafety and tanquility of men, ſeems ty 
have bound himſelf to puniſh even in this world fuck 
wretches as dare attack the perſons of princes. 
Reflect, my dear Iſaac, on a thing which is ng 
more ftrange than true. Almoſt all the Nazarene ms 
narchs who have been aſſaſſinated, have met with ther 
fate from the hands of monks, or from perſons influen- 
ced by them. It was a Dominican who potſon'd tie 
emperor Henry VII; and in the performance of that 


rite in his religion. Another monk of the ſame orca 


"rance. A Jeſuit ſolicited *#, and at length influenced 
a crackbrain'd youth + to attempt the murder of tit 
beſt king in the world 1. What ills may they nt 
perpetrate, when aſſembled in a body? and yet that 
who ought moſt to hate and to deteſt them, ſuffe 
them to throng about their perſons through an excel 

' that Lewis the X1Ilth 
of whom I was ſpeaking to you, trembled when it 
ſaw a monk, and did not care that they ſhould remail = 
long in his preſence. I readily believe this; but yol 
may rely upon it, that even to this day monks at 
forbid to enter the caſtle of Verſailles without permi 


® Plutarc, in Cæſare. Sueten. in Jul, Caf. cap. lu 
Eutrop. lib. vi. circa ſinem. | 
e John Guignard. 
+ John Chatel. 
þ Henry IV. ſ 
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fon, or to come any where elſe where the king is. 
I as informed of this, when I was at Paris; and I 
im poſitive, as to the fact. | 

In ſpite of all theſe marks of contempt, which 


I think we may juſtly apply to them what Tacitus 
ſays of aſtrologers, againſt whom they continually 
Med edits, in order to drive them out of Rome, 
and yet kept them there notwithſtanding 1. But 
his is a buſineſs belongs to the Nazarenes, and 
not to us; if they have a mind to be governed by 
onks, what have we to do to find fault ; let us leave 
hem in their infatuation, and proceed to a more 
ntertaining ſubject. 

lam ſoon to imbark for England, with two men 
pf very different characters; the one is an extrava- 


or the ſake of improving himſelf in this ſcience, 
nd who has been actually in Italy for that purpoſe a 
onſiderable ſpace of time. He never ſpeaks of any 
ling but concerts, ſymphonies, virtuoſi, ſonatas, 
notets, cantatas, &c. The other is a metaphyſician, 
rerlaſtingly in the clouds, and who employs all his 
me in reconciling the ſyſtems of Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, 
cke, and Mallebranche. He is diſturbed in his 
onverſation, ſo as to appear diſtracted; and ſome- 


ao'e day. One ſees him frequently ſtamp, bit: 
s nails, ſcratch his head; and when the queſtion is 
cry intricate, you would think by his diſtortions that 
e laboured under ſome very terrible diſtemper. It 
appens now and then that in the midſt of his pro- 
dund meditations, our lover of muſick conſults him 
n the beauty of a new air; Sir, ſays he, do me the 
your to give me your opinion of this ſong. Upon 
is he falls a ſinging, and whilft he is a quavering 
6 Italian, the metaphyfician ſhrugs up his ſhoul- 
rs, turns up his eyes towards Heaven, and from the 


Genus hominum potentibus infilium, ſperantbus fallax, 


Io in civitate noſtra, & vetabitur ſemper, & retinebitur. 
«il, Hiſt. lib. I. 


bottom 


are ſhewn towards the monks on certain occaſions, 


pant acmirer of the Italian muſick, a great traveller 


mes one can ſcarce get four words out of him in a 
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bottom of his heart wiſhes ſong and ſongſter by 
at the Devil. He endeavours to get away, and 
ſnelter himſelf in another room; but the man of fan 
to prevent this, ſeizes his arm.“ Ah, dear Sir, ff 
he, don't ſtir, let me ſing that verſe over again 
Well! Is it not fine? —— Without queſtion, t 
Vindi is a great man! I proteft, I would raj 
have been the author of his Artaxerxes, than be l 
of Corſica. Speak truth now, Sir, and acknowleg 
that philoſophers make but a mean figure in 
world, when compared with muſicians.” 

. Theſe laſt words bring the metaphyſician to 
ſenſes, and how much ſoever he was buried in thous 
he could not endure with patience to hear theſe pu 
men run down, of whom he thinks it his hong 
that he is a diſciple. * You think then, ſays he, i 
2a diſdainful mile, that a muſician ought to recein 
deal of reſpect in the world, and that there is a gr 
deal of knowledge and genius requiſite in order to 
Re, Ri, Ma, Sol,, Go, go, Sir, you only baut 
Hark you, I will tell you of what uſe muſick is 
in the world, It ſerves for nothing; 0,88 ” 
moſt, it ſerves only to amuſe a few poor gigel 
girls, and effeminate petit maitres. But philoſo 
inſtructs men how to behave wiſely. This givesti 
purity of manners, teaches them to bridle ti 
paſſions; there is no ſecret in nature, which it e 
not unfold. In a word, it employs our wits, log 

ſatisfies our deſires, at one and the ſame time. 

But tell me, Sir,” reply'd: our virtuoſo in malt A 
« ſick, are not you a philoſopher, or don't you 4 

« leaſt ſtudy philoſophy ; are you in conſeque 
« of it content and quiet in your mind? Youl nc 
« hardly perſuade me of that. I ſee you in conti 
4 motion; you do not enjoy ſo much as a mont 
« eaſe. You eat ſometimes, without knowing Pute 
« you are eating; and ſpeak too, not ſeldom i Pet 
« very ſame way. Your head is ſo full of chima 
« that you can hardly tell when *tis day and . W 
« *tis night. T'other day you took into your 
e to throw yourſelf into a reſervoir; and if I, g 

$6 
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for nothing man of ſong, had not catched hold of 
your coat, your phil y had been in great 
hazard of being drown'd. Do you think to per- 
ſuade me, that a ſcience which tranſports people 
ſo, as not to ſee a great collection of water at the 
foot of a gravel-walk, communicates any kind of 
wiſdom? for my part, -to tell you the truth, I 


comical fort of people. They are reading, for- 
ſooth, what is written in the Heavens, without 
knowing what paſſes under their feet . _ You have 
à mighty contempt for muſick, Sir; but I def you 
to prove that tt is half fo miſchievous, as that ſort 
of fanaticiſm, which you call philoſophy. If it 
raviſhes the ſenſes, it is in fo ſoft, ſo ſweet a 
manner, that we fall into a kind of ecſtatic repoſe. 
« Do but obſerve a man coming out of an opera 
houſe, you ſee him beating time with his feet as it 
were for half an hour. If he is young and light- 
timber d, he cuts à few capers, and preſently falls 
aſinging a favourite air. He comes up to a woman 
vich a gallant air, like that of Acis when he 
oF {alutes Galatea; all is eaſy, all is pleaſant, 
like the place from whence he comes. On the 
other hand, obſerve a young fellow at the univer- 
lity, as he is coming from the publick ſchools, his 
eyes how wild! his air how fierce ! his head full of 
logick, and a ſyllogiſm between his teeth. One 
diſputation juſt fimſhed, he meditates another ; 
and is conſidering in his mind what new arguments 
may be made uſe of for demoliſhing his adverſary. 
He is everlaſtingly out of humour; and all his 
knowledge, all his philoſophy ſerves only totorment 
bim. Tell me, dear Sir, which is moſt uſeful 
to ſociety, that kind of ſtudy which vexes people, 
puts them as it were out of their ſenſes; and under 
pretence of rendering them wiſe, does in fact make 


* Quod eſt ante pedes nemo ſpectat; Cœli ſcrytantur plagas. 
cero de Divinat. lib, ii 
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ec them fools ; or that which amuſes them agreeabiy 
removes all chagrin, and leaves the foul in perfeg 
« tranquility. This, dear Sir, is the ſpecifick if. 
« ference between muſick and philoſophy. You may 
« ſay what you pleaſe, but I ſhall never alter my 
' opinion.” ' 7 
« Mighty well! reply d the metaphyſician, with 2 
air of contempt; I would adviſe you to paſs all your 
life in ſinging, you will be then upon the level with 
the nightingales. As for me, I apprehend God ha 
given me a faculty of thinking, and I am oblig'd tg 
make uſe of it. I do not pretend to reſtrain you fron . 
exerciſing the talents, beſtowed upon you by nature; . 
but I expect that you ſhould . allow me o 
make uſe of ſuch as have fallen to my ſhare.” 40 
Vou call that thinking, reply'd our advocate for . 
&* harmony, which is no better than following wild Wl «- 
« and extravagant ideas, which are the effects of 2. 
« -diforder'd imagination; for my part, I look upon 
* thinking in quite another light. I apprehend it to Hor 
be ſuch an uſe of reaſon as enables me to paſs eaſily WM 
« through life, and adminiſters to all thoſe wants F 
£ which: in the courſe thereof I am ſure to feel. Inu 
4 believe 'tis better to leave ſearching into things 
beyond our underſtanding, and to apply ourſelves N ha 
„to that fort of knowledge which is uſeful and Wo 
„ neceſſary. As for example, contriving how to 
« hye commodiouſly and happily, to cat, drink, 
« ſleep, laugh, ſing, and paſs pleafantly the days 
«© wich Heaven beſtows upon us, inſtead of beſtow- 
„ing them in uſeleſs meditations. Tell me, dear 
4 Sir, what fort of illneſs your way of thinking will 
& cure? can a man, by ſtudying the metaphylicks, 
-<« eaſe himſelf of a megrim. So far from it, that it 
« will make him ten times worſe ; and he had better 
« by half have heard an overture of the opera, 0 
c any other agreeable piece of muſick, which miglt 
ce have cha d his mind, and render'd him inſenſibe 
„ of his pe in. When a man is attacked by the vi 
4 pours, hat good will philoſophy do him? turn hin 
= 5 66 perhays 
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perhaps quite mad, by increaſing his melancholy. 
«© But on the other hand, if he hears a violin, his ill 
« humour goes off, his ſpirits begin to revive, and 
« he is as Chearful as ever. There cannot be a ſtron- 
ger demonſtration of the power of muſick, than 
« what is ſeen every day in Italy, in the caſe of a 
« perſon bit by a tarantula. Go, harangue the ſick 
« perſon about the ſchemes of your Gaſſendi, Deſcar- 
« tes, and all your men of ſcience, it will ſignify 
« juſt nothing; they will certainly die, in ſpite of 
« all your eloquence. Let but a fiddle enter, up 
« jumps the patient, leaps, ſkips, capers, and de- 
«rives from muſick that remedy which - reſtores 
« him to his health and fenſes. After he has foot- 
« ed it an hour or two, weary and quite worn out, 
« he falls faſt aſleep; and when he awakes, finds 
« himſelf perfectly well. All the philoſophy in the 
„world can do nothing like this: Can it?“ 

don't know, Ifaac, whether the converſations 
of my fellow-travellers, will appear diverting to 
vou; but I aſſure you, they prove ſo to me, and 
| paſs my moments very agreeably in hearing their 
altercations. | 

May'ſt thou enjoy thy health, live content and 
happy, and may the God of our fathers continue 
o cover thee with bleſſings. | 


— 
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LETTER CXXXI. 


The horrid conſequences ariſing from the principle 
of perſecution, on account of differing in opinich 
as to matters of religion. The unreafon- 
ableneſs as well as wickedneſs of ſuch a damnahl; 

doctrine, proved. A ſhort piece of hiſtory 

relating to king James, and William the III. d 
England. Religious wars very deſtructit 
in a ſtate. Freedom and toleration of all u. 
ligions, recommended. 


Jacos BxtTo to Aaron MoxcRCA. 


Lifbon.— 


HE diſſentions, my dear Monceca, to which 

our brethren ſtand expoſed in this country, 
have led me to make my refleQtions on the recipro- 
cal miſchiefs the Nazarenes do each other in con- 
ſequence of that horrid maxim, that it is not 
only lawful, but even neceſſary to exterminate be- 
reticks. The conſequences flowing from this cruel 
principle are fatal alike to'men of all beliefs, not- 
withſtanding thoſe who maintain them do not ad: 
vert to its neceſſary conſequence, that expoſes them- 
ſelves to all the evils they infli on their adverſaries Wi 
If once they reflect on the inconveniences which . 
perſecuting principle draws after it, they would en 
publickly change their ſentiments. 

People that are hereticks in one country, ar 
orthodox in another; as thoſe that are orthodox i 
one place, are hereticks in another. This truth 
will appear plainly, if we conſider ever fo flight) 
the prevailing religions throughout Europe. A pro 
teſtant is an heretick at Paris, but is one of tle 
ele at London. A papiſt is an idolater in England; 
Whereas in France, it is held there is no paſſage u 
Heaven, but by the popiſh road. See then, hov 


nations who believe oppoſitely, agree in * 
f I, 
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this, that all are hereticks who are not of their re- 
lioion ; that is, of their eſtabliſhed religion. If we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the principles of the inquiſition ſpread 
throughout all nations, what horrors ! what blood- 
ſhed would they bring upon the World! In Portu- 
gal, in Spain, in France, in Italy, in Auſtria, Bo- 
demia and Poland, they would cut the throats, burn, 
break on the wheel, or maſſacre without diſtin- 
ion, Lutherans, .,Calviniſts,  Church-of-England 
men, Kc. In Holland, Great-Britain, Denmark 
and Pruſſia, they would hang and draw papiſts, if 
ſane divines had their way, and the magiſtrate 
had no more humanity than the clergy. In Muf- 
cory they would tyrannize over and condemn to 
death both catholicks and proteftants, as equally 
hereticks in diſbelieving the Ruſſian faith. In Tur- 
key again, the ſame Muſcovites would fall a ſa- 
cnfice to the glory of Mohammed; and in Perſia, 
to the honour. of Ali. FERN 

Obſerve, dear Monceca, the horrors, crimes and 
impieties, which follow inconteſtably from this max- 
im, that we ought to perſecute hereticks, and ob- 
ige them to change their ſentiments by puniſhments 
ed tortures. If ſuch as pretend to be animated by 
a true zeal for the glory of God, were really in- 
fluenced by any ſuch ſpirit, they would be far from 
ndexvouring thus to convince the mind, or from 
mnking it a right way to remove prejudice from 
ae heart, to have recourſe to ſuch violences as are 
ontrary to the law of nature and the idea which 
ealon gives men of the Deity. They would per- 
ceive, that in perſecuting their adverſaries they ex- 
pole their brethren to the ſame miſchiefs wherever 
Ley were ſcattered in other places. But inaſmuch 
s they are guided by their paſſion, or rather b 
Fer fury, provided they do but accompliſh their 
elizns in the places where they are maſters, they 
never think of what may happen any where elſe, 
n conſequence of what they do at home. 

The Roman-catholicks, or rather the court of 
one, the eccleſiaſtics and the monks employed 
R 3 all 
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all forts of methods, in order to drive the protec: 
tants out of France. After a good deal of murder 
and bloodſhed, they brought their project to bear 
But what followed ; why, the 1th religion itſelf 
received very ſhortly the entelt check it ever ſuf. 
tained. England totally barred popery from retum. 
ing thither; it coſt an unhappy king three king. 
doms ; or rather it coſt a weak prince ſuch a ſac; 
fice for confiding in priefts; and the proteſtany 
they had baniſhed ſerved for a pretence to exile an 

infinite number of papiſts, and ſerzing their effect 
While at Paris, they deſtroyed without mercy 
whatever wore the appearance of proteſtantiſm; 
the prince of Orange wiſely made uſe of the handl 
their madneſs furniſhed. To ſay the truth, his e 
affairs would have ſuffered if thoſe of the reformed Mut 
_— had been more - mildly treated. To the Her 
perſecutions raiſed by the French clergy, and to the ri 
clergy in another country, that prince ſtood in- 
debted for the crown of Great-Britain. If the Wiſe: 
Jeſuits, from their itch to governing, had not put Wh 
king James on ſo many extravagancies, William 
the IIId would have found no occaſion of going over Woo 
to England, in order to maintain the rights and Wn 
liberties of an oppreſſed nation. All hiſtorians . d 
agree that king James puſhed his attachment and © 
ſubmiſſion to the Jeſuits much too far. Madam de r 
la Fayette, tho' a zealous catholick, acknowledges u 
nevertheleſs in her memoirs of the court of France 
during the years 1688 and 1689, that when they BF =! 
came in that country thoroughly to know the cha WF F. 
racter of this prince, they retained for him only 2 t! 
fort of pity bordering on contempt. The arch- pr 
biſhop of Rheims, Maurice le Tellier, as we are i. to 
formed by that lady, could not help ſaying, in! ' 
Meering way, © Look upon that good man, he quitted WF be 
three kingdoms for one maſs”. It was alſo thought: 
mark of his bad taſte, that he was continually be- 
ſet with Jeſuits, and that he affected to ſay that he 
was of their order . The continuators of Rapin» 
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itory of England, tho? they are declared enemies 

o the proteſtant religion, have made no difficulty 

f inſerting this ſingular ſtory, and of adding to it 
he following reflection; They, that is, the people 
france, went ſo far, as to unpute ſecretly his miſ- 
ortunes to him, as if they were crimes, on account 

f his having engaged France in a tedious and ruin» 

us war, of which they foreſaw the effects +”. 

It was not, however, king James, dear Monceca, 
o whom the French ought to have attributed the 
roubles and difficulties that were brought upon 
hem by the maintaining his cauſe. It was to them 
ho gave him thoſe pernicious counſels, and plung- 
d him into that abyſs from whence he never got 
ut; it was to them that they ſhould have attri- 
ute thoſe evils, and on them they ſhould have 
evolved their ſpleen. The misfortunes of that 
prince were the effects of the ambition of the 
eſuits, and of their pernicious maxim, that all 
neans are to be employed for deſtroying hereticks. 
The Engliſh had before their eyes the example of 
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nee French, proteſtants; and they were afraid with 
er Mood reaſon, that they ſhould one day find it their 
den caſe. If the king, ſaid they, begins to 


* diminiſh our privileges, and to extend thoſe of 
' our adverſaries, we ſhall by little and little be 
reduced into a ſituation which will incapacitate 


us from reſiſting the defigns of the court of 
E Rome. At preſent they make uſe of fraud, by 
and by they may make uſe of open force. The 
French proteſtants ſet Henry the IVth upon the 


' throne; ſo long as he lived, they were not op- 
' preſſed, but a little after his death they began 
to trick them, and then to perſecute them; at 
' laſt they baniſhed them, and taught them to ex- 
' perience the effects of that abominable maxim, 
mat to make uſe of all methods to extirpate 
' hereticks, is allowed by divine and human 
' laws, Let us then prevent the ſtorm which 


T} Continuation de Rapia Thoyras, tom. xi. p. 41. 
« threatens 
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* threatens us; let us ſtrangle the ſerpent we hau 
* nouriſhed in our boſom, and give a mond 
J. wound to popery, by dethroning a king wh 
protects it, and would eſtabliſh it on the ruin 
of our liberty, and our religion. If there j 
any thing baſe in this action, our enemies hat 
«no right to reproach, us; if we rebel, we reg 
« againſt a popiſh prince, and they ſet us the en. 
„ ample in refuſing to acknowledge a proteſtant 
« one. Did they not publiſh a million of writing, 
4 to prove that a people were not bound to ſubmit 
« ta a heretick prince, their preachers employel 
& all their talents for publiſhing this doctrine in 
« the midſt of Paris. At preſent we find it nece{- 
« fary to adopt their maxim; we do no more tha 
& dethrone a king attainted and convicted of popery, 
&« which, with reaſon, we look upon as of all other 
« the moſt dangerous hercſy”. 
. Obſerve, my dear Monceca, in the remarks made 
by the Engliſh, what fatal effects the doctrine of 
repriſals in religious wars will inevitably have. 
Conſider, at the ſame time, the miſchief which the 
ungoverned rage of different ſects hath brougit on 
upon whole nations. For after all, notwithſtand- 
ing the riſques the proteſtants in England migit 
run, I can by no means. approve of their condud. 
Jam throughly perſuaded, that it is not lawful or... 
ſubjects, on any pretence whatſoever, to take u 
arms againſt their prince; and J have often, vil... 
great pleaſure, heard you maintain the ſame thin! 
with much vivacity. However, when once Ve 
admit, that men are at liberty to break their fai 
to hereticks, and to compel them by force to aint 
their opinions, we open a wide gap to all forts d 
diſorders; we ſhake the thrones of kings, and breatit bs 
into the people among whom we inhabit, a ſpirit un 
treaſon and rebellion. 
If it were once thoroughly eſtabliſhed through: | 
ou: Europe, that rebellion has nothing to do with 


gov-rnment, how happy would the people be, 
| 0 
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ow much more at eaſe their kings, than now 
hey are? What is it to them, if ſome of their 
ubjects ſing in French, in Englith, in Dutch, or in 
man, while others believe the pſalms are pro- 
ned in any other language but Latin? If for this 
purpoſe they aſſemble on Saturday or on Sunday, 
ay their taxes, and diſcharge all the duties they 
we to fociety? But, ſay the politicians, when 
here are many religions in a country, it is im- 
ofſible but they ſhould produce civil wars. This 
admit, if any one of theſe religions maintains that 
ernicious maxim, that it is lawful to employ all 
ethods for ſubverting and deſtroying others ; and 
hat ſometimes all the other ſects will unite toge- 
her, in order,to demoliſh that which would other- 
riſe "tyrannize. But in a well-governed ſtate, 
yhere the people in general are perſuaded that every 
han ought to be allowed to think freely, and to 
rye God as he ſees proper, all the world will en- 
by peace and quiet, tho” there ſhould be fifty dif- 
"© rent religions in the dominion of that ſtate. In 
erer to be convinced of the truth of this propoſi- 
n, we need onl enquire into the preſent ſituation 
" England and Holland. How many different ſets 
- re there in thoſe countries? Yet they give each 
0 tber no manner of trouble. Jews, Anti-Trini- 
ans, Quakers, Anabaptiſts, Lutherans, Preſby- 
lf erians, Independents, Muggletonians, diſpute ſome- 
"Wes with each other, but they never think of cut- 
n throats ; and if ſometimes there happens any 
Foubles on account of religious controverſies in 
noland, all the different ſects treat it as a popiſh 

prit, and immediately enter into a league offen- 
ve and defenſive, in order to cover themſelves 

om its effects. In a word, they ſeem to be all 

qQully afraid of this pernicious principle, that it is 

Juit and reaſonable thing to perſecute hereticks 

Ir their own good. To this point a certain au- 

or teftifies, who both had an opportunity of 
owing, and was well acquainted with the terror 

religions in England have of popery. If one, 

« ſays 
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& fays he, ſhould aſk me to what degree differ 
« ſets are to be tolerated? I anſwer, that they 
* ought all to ſtand on equal terms; that thy 
„ ſhould at all times and in all places, be at libery 
to Juſtify their faith, by diſputing, by preachin 
* in their aſſemblies, and by publiſhing book 
* But popery ought to be entirely deprived em 
of the benefit of toleration, not as a religion 
« but as a tyrannical faction, ready to oppreſ 
others, and fo far from being content with a 
«« equality, that it is always ftriving for dominj 
on, and not only fo, but ſeeks alſo the utter 
ſtruction of ſuch as oppoſe it *. 

To this paſſage from the Virgil of England, pe: 
mit me to add another from an illuſtrious defend 
of toleration, too much addicted to philoſophy u 
fall into any prejudices on the ſcore of religion 
Never fear, ſays he, that the miſſionaries ſhoull 
* quarrel among themſelves, when the great by. 
* finefs of dragooning is on foot. The 'i'homiſ 
and the Scotiſts, the Moliniſts and the Janſenifs 
* forget their differences, baniſh their difputs, 
„% and labour one and all. in the execution of thi 
„ catholick precept, Compel them to come in f. 
One thing, Monceca, ſurprizes me, the popil 
' Nazarenes are by no means ignorant of the nf 
chiefs produced by their violent conduct on e 
brethren in other places. They know very ve 
what reproaches thoſe brethren of theirs ſuſters 
account of theſe perſecutions, and of their luſt 6 
power; and yet, inſtead of .behaving more milch 
they act with greater rancour than ever, as if tit 
intended to perpetuate perſecutions, inſtead of pi 
ting an end to them. On the other hand, tifl 
antagoniſts, poſſeſſed with the ſame unaccountadi 
ſpight, torment innocent perſons, who have 
thing to do with the cruelties committed by d 


* Milton's Miſeellancous works, 
T Bayle, Dictionaire Hiſtorique & Critique, tom 

p. 339. 
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ehren. What connection is there between an 
ng lh papiſt and an Italian Jeſuit ? Or why ihould 
e be puniſhed ſor the faults of the other. It is 
; abſolutely popiſh to perſecute an honeſt Roman- 
tholick in Ireland, as it is to baniſh a proteſtant 
France. Ought there to be reprizals in matters 
religion? What matter of triumph]! What ſub- 
4 for reflection, Monceca! doth the unequi- 
ble conduct of the Nazarene fects afford to an 


neſt Jew £ | 
Fare thee well, Monceca, live content and hapr y. 


„ 


LET TER CXXXII. 


ſhort ſketch of the general character of the En- 
glg. —— Their virtues and vices impartially 
conſidered. 


AARON MoNCEcCa to Isaac Oris. 


London. 


T is not, dèar Iſaac, above four or five days 
ince I came to London. It is therefore impoſ- 
le for me to give you any juſt idea of the cha- 
der of the Englith. It is true, I have taken no- 
e of many things which ſtrike me, and which 
certainly worthy the -attention of a traveller ; 
It as yet I have not had leiſure to look into them 
Iactently, There is one thing which renders it 
ry dithcult to characteriſe the Englith. It is this: 
bey have a great many virtues, which ſeem di- 
ly oppoſite to vices with which they are how- 
er tainted, The contrarieties which one is ſure 
aſcern in examining the manners and the mode 
tunking among theſe people, appear fo extra- 
mary, that it requires a very ſerious examina- 
In before one can pretend to aſſi an their good or 
qualities. 

In 
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In order to give a true and juſt notion of th, 
nation, it is abſolutely neceſſary to diveſt one's ff 
of all prejudices, to forget that one is a Frenchny, 
a German, or Italian, and to form all our ſentimen 
of men by rules furniſhed by the light of reafy 
My opinion is, - that a judge thus qualified, yil 
find in the Engliſh many great and fhining qualitis 
tho' ſhaded by not a few follies and vices, By 
as there is no nation poſſeſſed of worth unabat 
by ſome diſadvantageous qualities, ſo if the virtug 
of the Engliſh are found to be far more conſidera 
than their faults, we cannot, with any ſhew of jul 
tice, decry them as a people, or expect that bit 
they are men, they ſhould not participate of th 
frailties to which human nature is liable. 
I ſee, ſince I have been here, that the inhabitat 
of this country in general are large, well ma 
agile, robuſt people. I perceive likewiſe, that tha 
exterior form is in ſome meaſure a picture of the 
inward frame of mind. Many intelligent peopl 
have aſſured me, that the vigour and activity 
an Engliſh genius, is not inferior to the ſirengt 
and nimbleneſs of an Engliſnman's body. Of ti 
I ſhall endeavour to give you proofs in my.ſubl 
quent letters, and promiſe you to communic: 
whatever diſcoveries I make here, with a fincent 
becoming a philoſopher, to whom mankind ſeem 
to be but one great nation. 
On my arrival in London, I could not but tal 
notice of that plenty, magnificence and conteny 
of little things, for which the Engliſh, as a peopt 
are diſtinguiſhed when ſpoken of in other nation 
I likewife obſerved that fierceneſs which firange 
are ſo apt to call infolence ; and from the belt e 
quiry I have been able to make into it, I can by" 
means think it merits ſo harſh an appellation. | 
If one were to judge of the Engliſh by what 
ſaid of them by other nations, and regulate 0N 
opinion by theirs, one muſt fall into very große 
rors. Moſt of the relations written by travel 


are ſtrongly ſeaſoned with that n 17 
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England, which however ill founded, is ſpread but 
oo generally throughout Europe. It 1s true indeed, 
that the Engliſh have given ſome cauſe for this, by 
their common manner of preferring themſelves to 
all the reſt of mankind ; an indecency ever attended 
with ill conſequences. | | 
This fault, however, is not peculiar to them; it 
i common, in ſome degree or other, to all nations, 
To ſpeak freely, the Engliſh puſh it too far, and 
with too little reſerve. As they are rich and power- 
ful, they think, and ſure it 1s a great fault, that 
they are not bound to keep meaſures with other peo- 
ple. But notwithſtanding this, all the tales which 
ere daily told of their brutality and want of manners, 
deſerve rather pity than correction ; and one ſhould 
rather deſpiſe than attempt to confute them. I muſt 
allow that the Engliſh are not very deſirous of being 
| acquainted with ſtrangers; and when they are ac- 
quainted with them, give them every now and then 
1 to underſtand that they are their betters in every 
eeßppect; and I do admit that this humour is ridicu- 
bous. Far be it from me to excuſe ſuch an unhappy 
MF oddity of temper, ſo contrary to the rules of good 
manners, and even to thoſe of reaſon. But till there 
$4 good deal of difference between inſolence and a 
good opinion of one's ſelf. Where is there a creature 
more opinionated and ſelf- conceited than a French 
petit-maitre; and yet who 1s more civil, more com- 
plaiſant, or more polite than he? To ſay the truth, 
che Engliſh, to their good opinion of themſelves, 
da che vanity alſo of giving others to underſtand 
as much, and it is this that renders their conduct fo 
diſguſtful. 

A ſtranger in this country cannot walk the ſtreets 
without hearing the people enter into a deieription of 
him, and blaming whatever he has about his perſon 
differing from themſelves. This puts a traveller 
unavoidably out of humour, he cannot with pattence 
hear his countrymen injured through his fides, and 
himſelf tacitly cenſured as well as the reſt. When 


tber ore he comes home, he remembers nothing of 
Vol. III. 8 the 
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the god qualities of the Engliſh, their faults gy 
remain freſh in his memory, and he paints them i 
— colours as ſpleen and vengeance furniſh hin 
With. 

I have done my utmoſt, Iſaac, to diſcover the try 
ſources of the pride and haughtineſs of the Eng lil. 
their contempt of other nations, and particularly d 
the French; and I imagine, that without much i. 
ficulty, I am come at the true cauſe. The refugee, 
by their own conduct, have inſpired theſe peopt 
with a contemptible idea of their former condition, 
and by reflection, with high notions of their own, 
They who are opulent themſelves, and live in the 
midſt of riches and abundance, regard with an eye 
of pity, men ſtruggling with want; and yet ſuch x 
in this country are not bleſſed with the goods d 
fortune, do not try all methods, and endeavour x 
any rate to better their condition. On the contrary, 


ſatisſied with a little, while they enjoy it with liber- iſ 


ty, they live quietly and chearfully. We ſee fe 
Englifanen going to ſeek their fortunes ; they blul 
at the thoughts of getting money in the way of ſone 


other adventurers. Their commerce is their (ole 


reſource; a wayequally reputable to themſelves, and 
uſeful to their country. It is not therefore at al 
ftrange, that men who think in this reſpect ſo phil 
ſophically, fhould deſpiſe people whom they fe 
running all the world over in queſt of money, er. 
deavouring to acquire it by all ſorts of means, eve 
by ſuch as with them paſs for ſhameful and ſcandz 
tous methods. 

One may venture to affirm, that ſuch of the Eng: 
lin as are well to paſs, are fierce and haughty | 
right of their fortunes, and that ſuch as are in! 
meaner condition, are vain and proud, becauſe the 
know how to be ſatisfied with their condition. 

The great number of knights of the induſty 
which ſwarm in the city of London, contributes nd 
a little to the giving the Englith an ill opinion of tl 
foreigners in general, and of the French in partic 


lar. Such as have never travelled, form their ides 
0! 
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of ſtrangers, according to the conduct of thoſe 
whom they have ſeen, judging raſhly of the whole 
piece by the worſt part of its —_ 

This, without doubt, is the cauſe of the contempt 
theſe people have for the inhabitants of every other 
country but their own. To this contempt they join 
an undiſguiſed hatred with reſpect to the French. 
On this head the men of quality and the vulgar have 
but one way of thinking; indeed it ſeems to be the 
topick on which, of all others, they are beſt agreed. 
There are ſeveral reaſons which may be offered for 
this extraordinary prejudice ; the wars ſubſiſting as 
it were continually between the two nations, their 
particular intereſts which almoſt conſtantly thwart 
ach other; and to ſum up all, religion, which car- 
ries all things to extremities whenever it interferes 
1th national diſputes. 

If the differences which have ſo long reigned be- 
een France and England, were of the ſame nature 
vith thoſe between the Germans and the French, 
ne concluſion of the war would alſo put an end to 
he animoſity between the nations. When people 
gut for the glory and intereſts of their ſovereigns, 
b ſoon as they have received ſatisfaction, the thing 
dat an end; no body thinks of what is paſt, tho' it 
requently happens that whole provinces have chang- 
their matters; the inhabitants are neither the 
fetter nor the worſe for it; they loſe not either 
heir eſtates or their privileges, 3 enjoy, under 
heir new ſovereigns, all that they poſſeſſed under 
er old. But when there is a war between France 
d England, it is far from being the ſole concern 
fſorereigns. Every private man has his ſhare; and 
many merchants as there are in each reſpective 
. fo many enemies there are. A French ſhip 
ken by the Engliſh is a complicated act, whereby 
[the owners of that ſhip and cargo are injured in 
ar tendereſt concern. Every burgeſs of St. Malo's, 
ery trader of Dunkirk, becomes the ſworn enemy 
the merchants of London; and on the other hand, 
ey captain of a French privateer is a petty ſove- 
8 2 reign, 
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reign, and fights in his own quarrel againſt the E. 
liſh nation. | ? 

The wars between the Empire and France are he. 
tween crown'd heads; the wars between the French 
and the Engliſh are between particular people, and 
the ancient hatred on each fide is ſtrengthened hy 
every new difference; this is much the ſtronger 
account of difference in religion, which of all other 
cauſes moſt keeps up national antipathies. 

All men abhor ſuch as would put any reſtrain 
upon their conſciences; but even this abhorrenc 
_ ſtronger, when ſuch as are neither our mz 

ers, our friends, or our countrymen, pretend 9 
meddle with our religion. The retreat of the lat 
king James II. into France; the fuccours given hin 
there; the many attempts made in his favour, har 
provoked the Engliſh more than a war of twenty 
years duration. 

Another thing, which has ſwell'd the pride and 
vanity of that nation, is the needy and miſerable, 
and of conſequence, the mean and ſubmiſſive ſtate 0M... 
a multitude of French people, who have fled thither 
from time to time on account of their religion. I 
admit, that folks who have loſt their eſtates, wi 
are baniſh'd their country, and have no means d 


eſcaping want but from the bounty of the Engi of 
are excuſable in paying them greater complailan ll — 
than it would be right in other circumſtances to 0. Nc 
But ſtill there are ſome bounds to be kept even in t acc 
caſe, and they ought not to ſtœop to thoſe outrageouſ tra 
flatteries which of all things depreciate them moſt i En 
the opinion ofthoſe whom they flatter. | 

The Engliſh, who followed the fortunes of kW A 


James, ought to have been patterns to the Frend 
refagees. Ihey were baniſh'd, as well as they, theſ 
had exactly the ſame grounds for complaint ; 4 
yet diftinguiſhing their country from thoſe particuil 
perſons who were at the helm, and were the imm 
diate inſtruments and favourites of king Wilhan 
they were as true Britons at St. Germains 4 
London. 

Ilos 
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How is it poſſible that people who ſincerely love 
their country, who have a paſſion deeply engraven 
for it in their hearts, who are capable of maintaining 
this ſpirit, and this true greatne of ſoul, in a ſtrange 
country, and under a load of misfortunes? How is 
it poſſible, I ſay, that ſo gallant a people ſhould do 
otherwiſe than deſpiſe an abje& race of men, conti- 
nually decrying the land of their nativity, blaming 
what before they applauded, and blindly approving 
what they heretofore condemned. It is certain, my 
friend, that this conduct in the French hath in part 
drawn the contempt of the Engliſh upon them. They 
would have found the ſame relief if they had kept up 
their ſpirits under their misfortunes ; and if. they had 
ſhewn a reſolution not to ſacrifice that love they 
ought to have had for their country, for the ſake of 
a precarious ſubſiſtence, I am confident the Engliſh 
would have eſteemed them much more than they do. 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, and let me often hear from 
thee, 


nn. 


LETTER CXXXIV. 


\ farther deſcription of the diſpoſitions and manners 
of the Engliſh nation. Trade thought no ſcandal. 
— Their merchants in general men of honour.— 
Noblemen reſpected only for their virtues, not on 
account of birth and honours.— Great con- 
traditions in the temper and behaviour of the 
Engliſh, They are charg'd with inconſtancy. 


AARON Monceca, toIsaac Onis. 


London 
begin, dear Iſaac, to know the Engliſh nation 

well enough to enter on a diſtinct account of 
dem. At preſent I ſhall not offer any thing to your 
ew relating to their nobility, which when I do, I 
uult diſtinguiſh into various claſſes, but content my- 
S 3 ſelf 
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ſelf with endeavouring to give you a clear notion a 
the reſt of the nation. 

The Engliſh are not ſuch fools to think trade: 
ſcandal: Amongſt them a man of bufineſs makes, 
very conſiderable figure, and with reaſon ; for while 
he endeavours to enrich himſelf, he at the ſame tine 
contributes towards the enriching of his country, 
Almoſt all the merchants in this country are the ſong 


of knights, or at leaſt of principal gentlemen ; ny, 


there have been ſometimes lords, who have thought 
it no diſcredit to them that their brethren and their 
children were bred up to trade. 

The idea which the Engliſh have of merchant, 
renders people of that denomination quite another 
fort of men than they are elſewhere. As there i; 
nothing in their 33 which either damps thei 
ſpirits, or debaſes their reputation, they think 
quite another way than French, German, Flemih, 
or Italian merchants do. They have as quick noi 
ons of honour as of intereſt, and are noileſs concen- 
ed for their country's being enriched, than for the 
increaſe of their private fortunes. This is one d 
the great cauſes of the bright figure which trade 
makes in London. 

'There is another thing peculiar to the traders 
this country; it is the wiſe and prudent uſe they make 
of the riches they acquire. When an Engliſhma 
hath raiſed an eſtate in trade, he leaves it off ant 
becomes a country gentleman. They are indefats 
cable for ſome years in bufineſs, and then they wile 
and contentedly fit down and enjoy the fruit of ther 
labours. It ſeems as if this nation alone had pre 
ſerved a juſt ſenſe of that equality which nature 
meant to eſtabliſh among men. It is not only tie 
traders do not ſuffer themfelves to be impoſed upd 
by the ſwelling ſounds of empty titles, but the ver) 

eo; le behave with proper moderation in this reſpet, 
and in their addrefics to the great, thew nothing d 
that fear and flaviſh admiration which is fo comm 
in all other countries. 


\ 


7 
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A lord here is only reſpected in proportion to the 
00d he does. If he is a good-natur'd, eaſy, affable 
and generous perſon, he is generally eſteemed, and 
meets with all the marks of reſpect he can deſire; 
which are ſo much the more pleaſing, becauſe he 
well knows he would not receive them, if they were 
not due to his merit. If on the other hand, he has 
no good qualities in him, he is looked upon with 
indifference, and treated as a uſeleſs member of 
ſociety. He enjoys, it is true, the privileges due to 
his rank, and leads juſt ſuch a life at London, as a 
diſcarded courtier at Verſailles. I muſt tell you far- 
ther, my friend, that an Engliſh nobleman appears 
to be more mortified on loſing the regards of his con- 
trymen, than a Frenchman ſeems to be when in diſ- 
grace with his prince. You will the more readily 
apprehend this, when I tell you, that a ſtrong paſſion 
for glory, and for the honour of his country, 1s 
predominant in every Englith ſoul. 


[tis not only in this fort of conduct towards the 


great, that the meaner fort of people reſemble the 


more ſubſtantial. It is the ſame thing with regard 


to moſt of the good and bad qualities they poſſeſs: 
for the Engliſh in general being a thinking people, 
reaſon and common tenſe ſupply even in the meaneſt 
of them, any defects in their education. The 
manner in which the people are dreſſed, is a demon- 
ſtration of the eaſe in which they live. One ſees here 
an air of abundance, among even the loweſt people; 
and it is this extraordinary plenty which makes the 
mob inſolent, and gives that air of fierceneſs com- 
plained of even in thoſe of ſuperior rank. Self- 
conceit 15 the natural defect of the inhabitants of this 
country, Whatever fituation of life they are in, they 
ſet a high value upon themſelves ; for let them live 
how they will, they are ill Engliſhmen, and on this 
they ground a kind of indelible title to reſpect. 

Itold you in my firſt letter, that the virtues and vices 
of this nation, are equally great, and that one fees 


n their charaRers aſtoniſhing contradictions: I will 


now ſupport this obſervation by inſtances. The Engliſh 


have 
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have a great and noble ſpirit ; they deteſt treacher, 
this generoſity of theirs will not allow them to { 
combatants on unequal terms. If a man in the trees 
of London ſhould pretend to cane another who hz 
no ſtick in his hand, he would be mobb'd. But if 3 
perſon were indiſcreet enough to draw upon a nake 
man, the prentice boys and journeymen in the neigh- 
bourhood, would be tempted either to pull him tg 
pieces, or throw him into the Thames. Such are the 
effects of this their generous impetuoſity, which 
ſgems excuſable on account of the rectitude of their 
intentions. But theſe very people, who can't endure 
to ſee men engaged on unequal terms, reſemble the 
ancient Romans in their liking to gladiators. Is there 
not ſomething ſavage in beholding ſuch bloody 
ſpectacles? when they can't ſee men fight, they diven WW . 
nemſelves at the expence of cocks, dogs and bulls WM 
This ferocity of theirs muſt be ſatisfied, and for want 
of their own ſpecies, they are content to ſacrifice an- Wi: 
mals to their humours. 1 
Who can imagine, that a people ſo cruel and bloody uh 
in their diverſions, are notwithſtanding humane and Bi , 
charitable in the higheſt degree? there are, however, 
very few among the Engliſh, who, if their circum- WW 
ſtances allow it, refuſe an alms to the poor. Nay, WW... 
they carry the thing further ſtill; they do not ſt the 
till they are aſk'd, the ſight of indigence is ſufficient BW | 
to move them, and from a motive of humanity they ho 
give, that they may be eaſy in themſelves. elde 
One of the moſt ſingular differences in the temper Wi -... 
of theſe people is their contempt of trifles, and thei . 
exceſſive love of what they call the faſhion. On: WF m 
&annot but be amazed to ſee in the ſame people ſent- * 
ments and inclinations fo entirely oppoſite. To tis WF ,... 
| oddity I cannot helpjoining another, which is perhaps Wi .. 
as ſingular, viz. their propenſity to chicane. When Bi ; 
one conſiders the multitude of law-ſuits which ar 
daily decided in London, and when one reflects 0 
the prudence and good ſenſe which one every where 
diſcovers in the books and diſcourſes of the Englilh, 
one is tempted to think, that they talk like * 
thi 
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think like pettifoggers, and act like the Normans, 
Fm whom, in a great meaſure, their beſt families 


are as plenty here as in Normandy. Nay, one 
would imagine that they had ſome reſpect for them, 
and were afraid of deſtroying the breed ; they 
uniſh them ſo ſlightly in compariſon of what they 
deſerve, that a knight of the poſt in London is 
infinitely a ſafer employment than a Janſenift book- 
ſeller in Paris. , 

As to religion, every Engliſhman has one of his 
own cut. If there was a proclamation to bring in 
their creeds, I do verily believe there would not be 
two alike. But notwithſtanding theſe variations 
n point of belief, they are incredibly zealous for 


WH vhich they range themſelves. A Churchman hates 

"WH: Preſbyterian as heartily as a Janſeniſt does a Je- 

ſuit, The Preſbyterian pays the Churchman in his 

own coin, but they unite in deteſting a Papiſt, 

oy has in his turn a cordial abhorrence for them 
th *. 

How does ſo whimſical a behaviour as this agree 
with the good ſenſe of the Engliſh, and with that to- 
eration in matters of religion which ſubſiſts among 
them? One is forced, when one ſpeaks freely, to 
confeſs that there are a kind of follies which may 
be filed national, and that a people ought to be 
eſteemed wiſe and happy whoſe weakneſſes are 
few and favourable. On this principle, dear Iſaac, 
| cannot help ſaying, that the Engliſh are very 
much indebted to nature. For amongſt the dif- 
erent follies with which all nations are infected, 
the Engliſh have for their ſhare the lighteſt, and 
the leaſt dangerous to good ſenſe. With theſe 
mal faults, they have great and ſhining virtues. 
Ve obſerve among them a conftancy which elle- 


= | i . . * * 
inde furor vulgi quod numina vicinorum 
Gait quiſque locus; cum ſolos credat habendas. 
belle Deos, quos ipſe colit. Juv. Sat. xv, 


where 


the particular ſects under the denomination of 


are deſcended. This is certain, that falſe witneſſes 
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where paſſes for pos. They have th 
courage to declare againſt old opinions whenehe 
they diſcover them to be erroneous ; it ſignifies ng. 
thing to tell them that their fathers thought ſo and 
ſo, and that they ought to revere the antiquity gf 
any opinions. This, I fay, ſignifies nothing 9 
them; for no ſooner is the deluſion manifeſt thy 
they aſſert their right of diſcarding it. It is a com. 
mon thing to hear an Engliſhman ſay, we haue 
play'd the fool as to ſuch or ſuch a thing theſe tw 
or three hundred years, it is high time that ut 
ſhould become wiſer and not put it into the powe 
of our children to make the ſame complaints, and 
with the ſame juſtice, againſt us, that we do again 
our forefathers. 

It is certainly, dear Iſaac, a pleafing thing t 
diſcern in a whole nation a diſpo ition to make ule 
of their reaſon; and this appears the more extraor- 
dinary, when we conſider that moſt other nation 
condemn and perſecute ſuch as have the courage u 
act in this manner. 

Another eſſential quality in the Engliſh is ther 
neglect of nicety ; or as they call it finicalneſs. 4 
petit-maitre at London is not more the jeſt of mei 
of ſenſe than of the meaneſt people. He is regard 
ed by both as a ſort of marmot, or any other 
pretty dancing animal that's ſhewn at fairs. You 
cannot imagine, my friend, how much I admir 
this ſagacity. For ſurely, if cuſtom did not blunt 
the underſtandings of other nations, they would 
ſee theſe triflers in the ſame light, and be as wel 
pleaſed with their tricks and grimaces, as with 4 
monkey's dancing on the rope. : 

The Engliſh are commonly charged with in 
conſtancy and fickleneſs. To ſay the truth, ther 
hiſtory is a clear and diſtin proof of the inequz 
lity of their behaviour towards their princes. [1 
order to excuſe this, they pretend that they hare 
never been wanting in their duty with reſpect to 
their ſovereigns, but when they were forced to || 


in order to preſerve their rights. If this aſſertion 
0l 
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*theirs was founded in truth, one might believe 
hat the love of liberty was the cauſe of their re- 
clutions. But notwithſtanding all they ſay in 
nnenuation of their conduct, it is eaſy enough to 
te that this liberty, of which they talk ſo much, 
erves ſometimes only for a pretence to cover their 
ehtneſs and love of change. Ambitious men 
amongſt them know how to work on the credulity 
ff the people, and by filling their minds with falſe 
ears upon this ſubject, conduct the motions of 
popular fury in ſuch a manner as to lift themſelves 
to the beſt places. 
To be convinced of the truth of this; one needs 
nly conſider the revolutions amongſt them, as they 
hemſelves repreſent them. We ſhall ſee that they 
ave happened under princes of characters directly 
ppoſite; whence it 1s plain, that the conduct of 
heir princes was not the true cauſe. The Engliſh 
ere equally diſpleaſed with the ſoft and indolent 
haviour of Henry VI. and with the bold and en- 
rprizing temper of Edward IV. depoſing both 
eſe princes in their turns; and by an effect of 
e ſame inconſtancy unknown to every other na- 
on, they were alike diſpleaſed with the gallantry 
nd love of pleaſure which diſtinguiſh'd Charles II. 
d the capacity and. activity which all the world 
lowed to William III. They caball'd and plotted 
gainſt both with the ſame obſtinacy, tho' they had 
t each of them upon the throne with all poſſible 
aks of joy and general ſatisfaction. 
Theſe troubles under kings ſo different in their 
aims of government, ſhews plainly that the 
ut lies in the Englith nation; and that which 
l more clearly proves, that the rights and li- 
ties of the nation are not always in queſtion, is, 
I revolutions have happened under kings, who, 
Itead of encroaching upon or violating, have ac- 
july conſerved and enlarged their rights by vo- 
tary conceſſions. Let us, however, my friend, 
mowledge, that tho' Engliſh ſovereigns have not 
always 
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always been in fault, yet have they not on the oa 
hand been always free from blame. 
Farewell, dear Iſaac, live content and happy, 


1 


UE T TER” CXXXY. 


The limited power of the kings of England, tren: 
ed of, —An Engliſhman's opinion concerning the 
power of kings. —Several quotations from Gre 
tius on the ſame ſubject. And one from Tim 


Livy. | be 


AARON MoNCEca to Isaac Onis, 


Hamburg. 


HE Engliſh, dear Iſaac, allow their kings f 
a kind of power as certain philoſophers am 
bute to the Deity. The ſovereign, in this county 


may do as much good as he will, but as for hun — 
that lies pretty much out of his reach: He ad 
if he pleaſes, ſpare an offender's life, but he Ve. 
take away the life of no man. It is the law, rei 
the legal judges only, who have the power Mort 
puniſhing in this country, where arbitrary aut « 
rity can do nothing. The moſt conſiderable ai... 
ployments, however, are in the king, that h i. -:. 
ſay, are in his gift. He nominates biſhops, 4 they 
other dignify'd clergy. He cannot, however, mat 
niove people from their offices; that muſt be di peop 
in a legal way. While men in place are hon: .-. 
act up to their duty, and are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, M ome 
ſervants of their country, they have nothing Mere 
fear, either from the inconſtancy or evil diſpolii keep | 
of their princes, who have an abſolute power ionatt 
none but their domeſtic fervants. them 
The king and the ſtate have their ſepuiſ bound 
rights. It is an eftabliſh'd maxim in Englu king + 
and openly defended by the beſt lawyers, that 
king has two ſuperiors, God and the Law, to Wg =. 


Val, 
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e owes the ſame reſpect with the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects *. : 
« Is it not true, ſaid an Engliſhman, a friend of 
mine, to me one day, that the people were not cre- 
ed to be the ſlaves of princes, and to afford them 
the cruel pleaſure of tormenting? He muſt be a fool 
who ſhould dare to ſay, that God created one man to 
make others miſerable. Since then kings are appoint- 
ed not for the deſtruction, but for the preſervation of 
their people, not to do them evil, but to be their be- 
nefactors, it follows, that like other men, they muſt 
be obedient to the laws made for the common good 
of the ſociety. If indeed, we could be always ſure 
of having virtuous and wiſe kings, there would be 
no need of circumſcribing them within any bounds, 
their probity and rectitude of heart would ſuffici- 
ently limit them, and anſwer effeQually the inten- 
tion of theſe ſort of reſtrictions. But the throne 
13 too often filled with perſons who ſtand in the 
utmoſt need of laws to controul their wills. How 
happy had it been for the Romans, if in time they 
had check d the cruelties of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Nero, and obliged them to quit their title to ſove- 
reiznty, when they took up the ſcandalous trade 
of tyrants ? 

* Ounkings, continued my friend, enter into x 
contract with us; while they obſerve the conditions 
ot it, they have all imaginable reſpe& paid them, 
they enjoy their prerogatives in the moſt ample 
manner, and are as abſolute in doing good to their 
people as they can with. It is true, if they forget 
their promiſes, they run the hazard of exciting 
ſome very dangerous ſedition. But to avoid this, 
there is no more requiſite than that they ſhould 
keep their words, and remember, that at their co- 
lonation they ſwore to obſerve the laws and to ſee 
mem obſerved. Why ſhould the people be more 
bound by their promiſes than their ſovereigns; a 
ling who becomes a tyrant ſets his ſubjects a bad 


Rex in Regno ſuo ſuperiores habet, Deum & Legem. 
Vol. III. T example, 
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example, and teaches them by his own conduas 
to make light of the moſt ſacred and ſolemn agte. . 
ments. But it may be ſaid, that our lives and fy. Wh, 
tunes depend upon our princes, true, and n 
ought to ſacrifice both in their quarrels, if they i «- 
are wiſe and juſt. Inaſmuch as they are the f.. 
thers of their ſubjects, we ought to behave tows; . 
them with filial piety. But ſuch a ſubmiſſion cn 
only be expected while that reciprocal relation ſub. . 
ſiſts whence it naturally ariſes. 60 
If kings are above the laws, and if they n. 
diſpenſe with them when they think fit, to w.. 
purpoſe do they promiſe that they will obſerve ce. | 
tain rules? All that they do upon this head, and al. | 
the aſſurances that they give are only mummeries, W« ; 
When a prince is crown'd, ang there ſolenny = 
ſwears to obſerve certain rules, we ought, it ſeems, I 
to look upon this ſwearing as a mere ncceſſa Want 
form in the ceremony, not to omitted for the fake Wh: 
of decency, tho' in fact it is uſeleſs, and ſerves only plac 
to ſhew that there were freemen in times pail, Iten 
but that all who live now are flaves. There b. 
no body quite ſo mad as poſitively to aſſert this; MM t: 
the moſt zealous defenders of arbitrary power 2. { 
knowledge, that a ſovereign ought to keep bi 


romiſes, and yet abſurdly, and beyond all compre- WF n. 
— they conclude that they may violate then WW p- 
| It 


with impunity.“ 

I muſt confeſs, my dear Iſaac, that what this 
Engliſhman ſaid to me ſeemed very plaufible. [n 
effect, it appears reaſonable, that if we aſſert, kings 
are bound by their promiſes, we ſhould allo ad- 
mit, that it is lawful to diſobey them when they 
break their words ; for it ſeems to be a neceſſary 
conſequence of the mutual engagements between 
fovereigns and their people, that they ſhouid 10 


for the ſake of which it was agreed, that this d- 
ſtinction of ſovereign and ſubject ſhould take place 


Now it cannot be denied that ſuch as have vi! 
tet 
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en. with the greateſt warmth againſt ſedition, 
have poſitively aſſerted that princes could not vio- 
lie their contracts with their people, without be- 
ng guilty of injuſtice. © It mult be allowed, ſays 
de famous Grotius *, that when princes under- 

„ take to govern by certain rules, their ſove- 
WI « reignty is in ſome degree limited and reſtrained; 
1 WT whether thoſe obligations regard barely the ex- 
- © erciſe of their power, or directly, and in the 

« firſt inſtance, affect the power in their hands. 
in the firſt caſe, whatever they do contrary to 
their promiſe being an act of injuſtice, every 

- promite veſting a right in thoſe to whom the 
( promiſe is made: In the other caſe, the act is 
„ unjuſt and void at the ſame time, for want of a 
legal power to ſupport it.“ 

BY Behold, my dear Iſaac, a preciſe deciſion by an 
author ac character is above ſuſpicion. But 
ebe explains himſelf ſtill more clearly in another 
ice, wherein he ſeems to have forgot his own ſy- 
„fem.“ Now, if it be demanded, ſays he, what 
will happen if this clauſe be added to the con- 
WI frat, that in caſe the king breaks his word, he 
dall forfeit his title to the crown? I anſwer, that 
ieren in this cafe the power of the king does 
not ceafe to be abſolute, but that he holds his 
power as it were for a time . 

It ſeems to me, Iſaac, that our author could not 
rell ay more againſt arbitrary power, and the vio- 
ating ſubjects rights with impunity. Grotius, 
however paſſes for an author directly oppoſite in 
lenuments to the Anti-Royaliſts. And tho' it may 
e (aid in his favour, that there is no contract 
etween ſovereigns and ſubjects, wherein it is ex- 
rely ſtipulated, that the forfeiture of their crowns 
hall attend the breaking of their words, yet it is 
0 feeble to deſtroy what he before advanced. 
For tho” in theſe engagements between ſubjects 


) 


+ Hose Grotius, de jure Belli & Pacis, tom. i. P. 121. 
; Livtius de Jure Belli & Pacis, p. 125. | 
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the engagements, that princes when they break then 
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and kings it be not declared, that by the vi. 
tion of the contract the prince ſhall. loſe his right, 
ſuch a clauſe is nevertheleſs tacitly comprehended in A 
them, becauſe this contract cannot be relied on, if Tl 
the people did not reſerve to themſelves ſuch a pon. 
er to enforce it. Without this, ſuch engagement 
would be fruitlefs ; for tho' they might ſerve to bind 
ſubjects to their prince, yet it mult be to ſuch 1 
prince as could not bind himſelf in return. Wh 
reſpect to all ſuch conditions, they mult either he 


verſal opinion is, that they are real, and that both 
pores are bound to obſerve them. Well then, 

2th parties muſt reſerve a right of forcing the ob. 
ſervation, and therefore, tho” it be not ſpecified in 


loſe their authority, yet this clauſe ſeems neceſſary 
to the validity and the ſecurity of the contract. 

Theſe reaſons, dear Iſaac, ſeem very ſtrong again! 
ſuch as maintain that it is not lawful to take arms ,, 
againſt our prince. I muſt own to you, however, iſ: 4 
that I am thoroughly perſuaded the people have . 
right to dethrone their ſovereigns ; I go ſtill farther, ie x 
for I am of opinion, that if they had ſuch a power, 7 
the abuſe of it would bring upon them the great 5 
miſeries. | al 

When we compare the compacts between ſovereigu je 
and their ſubjects to thoſe between private men, vi 
run into a very great error. We ought to diſtinguili 
between the promiſes of kings, and thoſe of thei 
ſubjects; the latter may be compell'd to the perlar 
mance of their promiſes by a temporal power, be 
cauſe they are ſubject to men, but princes being a 
countable only to God, are not under the ſame pre: 
dicament. The engagements into which they ent. r. 
with their people are not however uſeleſs, becaut 
they cannot be compell'd to adhere to them, in à 
much as they are binding before God, and in th 
light checks to their wills. 

Reaſon, and the publick tranquility may both k 
urged to eſtabliſh this doctrine. For if it be adm 


ted 
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xd, that under a pretence of violating the laws, 
princes may be dethroned, to what miſchiefs and 
mconveniencies would all governments be expoſed ? 
The people inconſtant, whimſical, wholly inclined 
to change, would be ſubject to all impreſſions, and 
he at all times ready to revolt. Reſtleſs and unquiet 
pirits will always find ſpecious pretexts to excuſe 
eſe ſeditions and troubles ; ſo, in the end, peace 
vould be loſt. I acknowledge, ſays Grotius “, 
« that kings are eſtabliſned to no other end than that 
© they might adminiſter juſtice to tneir ſubjects; 
© but it does not follow from hence, that the peo- 
ple are above their kings. Guardians are aſſigned 
© without doubt for the good of their pupils, and 
yet this truſt gives a power to the guardian over 
his ward. I know 1t will be ſaid, that a guardian 
© who is guilty of male-adminiftration may be diſ- 
charged from his truſt, from whence ſome would 
* conclude, that the people have the ſame right 
with reſpect to the prince. But the caſe is very 
different; for the guardian hath a ſuperior on 
whom he depends, whereas the prince has none. 
As infinite things there cannot be an infinite pro- 
* grefſion, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſtop at 
him; or in republicks, at a ſenate independant of 
all other powers except God.” 
If we attentively conſider theſe reaſons, it is im- 
jollivle, my friend, that we ſhould not yield to them, 
nd agree that in contracts between ſubjects and ſove- 
elgns, reaſon and the publick good require, that 
caven only ſhould judge of the infractions of which 
he latter are guilty. 

Thoſe who take upon themſelves the characters of 
dyocates for the rights of the people, fancy that 
e reſpect we alledge due to princes, is the mere 
ſect of prejudice, which we want ſpirit enough to 
et over. But in this they are deceived, and it is 
ay to prove the contrary from the examples of ma- 
great men, who, tho' born under a republick, 


* Hugo Crotius, tom. 1. p. 106. 
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exceſſively jealous of its liberty, have neverthely; 
maintained, that it never can be lawful to takew 
arms againſt ſovereigns, whatever faults they con. 
mit. We muſt, ſays an illuſtrious Roman, ben 
the luxury or avarice of our governors as we d 
« dear years, ſtorms, and other irregularities i 
„% nature. There will be vices as long as there an 
« men, but the miſchiefs flowing from them ar 
neither conſtant nor perpetual ; on the contrary, 
« there are times, in which we are indemnified ſo 
« theſe miſchiefs by the benefits we receive *. 

Is it poſſible, my friend, to ſay, that a ma 
brought up in the midſt of Rome, and who had in. 
bibed from his tender youth republican principles 
ſhould be perſuaded that great reſpect is due even n 
bad princes through any ſort of prejudice ? I cannt 
believe that any man living would advance ſuch a 


abſurdity. | Tae th 
Fare thee well, Iſaac, may the God of our fathnW ii 
give thee continual proſperity. ta 
ce: 

th: 

| | 1 
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Character of the Engliſh courtiers, very differu co. 
from thoſe of France, and moſt other nations. -g. 
A man of quality meets with no reſpect in E. ne 
land, unleſs he be, at the ſame time, a man d fel. 
merit. DES g in 


AARON Moncrca, to Is AAc Onis. 


London 

EN of quality in this country are as little ag 
tach'd to the court, as the meaner fort d 

people are to them. For as the people ſhew nor 
ſpect to a lord, farther than his virtues and good qur 
lities demand, fo the nobility in general adhere 


# Tit, Liv. Hift, lib, iy, cap. Ixaiv, num, 4. 
EL 1 
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the court only ſo long as it appears to have no de- 
ſigns contrary to the welfare of the people. 

One thing, dear Iſaac, is very extraordinary in 
England, and that is, to obſerve a ſincere love for 
their country, in men whoſe employments. oblige 
them to be about the court. In all other countries, 
courtier and ſlave are ſynonimous terms; and with 
reaſon, the vices of princes being as much adored 
by ſuch men as their perſons. But here, the virtue 
and probity of the prince attracts veneration ; when 
they diſcern in their ſovereign any faults which may 
be prejudicial to their country, inſtead of flattering, 
his defects, they provide the beſt they can againſt 
i. 
This grandeur of ſoul is the natural conſequence 
of the thinking diſpoſition of the Engliſh, who ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, decline employments, and content 
themſelves with the pleaſures of a private and retired 
life. In France, all the gentlemen are naturally at- 
tached to the court, even ſuch as live in the provin- 
ces are ſo accuſtomed to enjoy little employments, 
that without them they cannot believe themſelves 
happy, or in a ſituation worthy of their birth. 
Among them the love of their country is a mere 
chimzra, What ſignifies the misfortunes of their 
countrymen to them, 1f they can but have the plea- 
ſure of arriving, ſome way or other, at an employ- 
ment which puts it in their power to revenge them- 
ſelves upon ſuch as have flizhted, maletreated or 
mured them, while they were yet but private men ? 
The Engliſh think quite otherwiſe; there is not a 
man amongſt them who has any ambition to be the 
irt flave. The character of independency appears. 
more elevated to them than that ſhining ſervitude 
which charms moſt men in the other courts of Eu- 
rope. In this country there are many private men, 
Wo ould refuſe even the higheſt poſts of honour, 
they were to be attended with the loſs of freedom 
oi 1entiment, and that liberty of action which is 
tc, delight. 


It 
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It is in England, my dear Iſaac, where it may he 
faid, that truth is carried even to the throne, and 
appears there with luſtre. Happy the nation fince 
this cuſtom hath been introduced! The prince too 
hath found his advantage therefrom, by being deli. 
vered from thoſe errors into which inattention or his 
paſſions betrayed him, by repreſentations prudent 
and ſincere. No monarch ever repented of his li. 
tening to the advice of thoſe who ſet his faults before 
him freely and truly, whereas many kings have been 
miſled, not a few totally deſtroyed by liſtening to 
baſe flatteries. TI herc 15 wo condition of life, ſaw 
Montaigne, which ſtands in need of more free and 
ſmart advertiſements than that of ſovereign authority, 
Kings frequently find themſelves, before they are 
aware, engaged in the hatred and deſtruction of 
their people, by ſteps they might have eaſily avoid- 
ed. Generally ſpeaking, favourites look more to 
their own affairs than to thoſe of their maſters; and 
in ſome meaſure they are in the right. For to ſpeat ie 
the truth, the liberties of a true friendſhip are rude ble 
and perilous attempts when exerciſed towards a beir 
prince *.“ s 

It is to themſelves, my friend, that courtiers owe ee 
this unlucky ſituation, which Montaigne fo well s 
deſcribes, *< the liberties of a true friendſhip are rude N 
and perilous attempts when exerciſed towards a Wl" 
prince.” If they all thought as the Engliſh do, they 3 
would never bring themſelves to ſuch a paſs as not WW" 4 
to dare to exerciſe their reaſon, and to look upon s 
truth as a dangerous and impracticable virtue. They 
would by this means have preſerved a right of being Wſ* © 
uſeful to their matters, inſtead of encouraging the 
faults, by treating them as ſo many excellent qui- 
lities. - 

The ſame good ſenſe which hinders courtiers and 
men of quality from being ſlaves in England to tie 
ſuperior dignity of their prince, teaches them allo 
how to ſupport their own quality, without ſulfering 


1 Montaigne's Eſſays, Book III. 4 
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their grandeur to tufn their heads. We very rarely 
ſe here men magnificently dreſs'd aſſuming high 
airs of flate, ſpeaking in an elevated tone, talking 
everlaſtingly of their birth, their dependants, their 
horſes, ſtrutting a tiptoe, hoiſting their ſhoulders 
up, taking ſnufi, adjuſting their perukes, and then 
deciding peremptorily, and with the air of an ora- 
cle on things of the utmoſt importance, ſmiling or 
ſinging while one is talking to them, and ſeldom 
deizning to make an anſwer in more than two words. 
Aman of this character, I ſay, is not commonly 
met with at London; and when he is, theſe affected 
airs which would make him ſeem ſomebody in ano- 
tier place, render him here hateful to the populace, 
and ridiculous to his equals. 

Ignorance is a vice which has very few partizans 
in this country, even among men of quality. In- 
ſtead of bluſuing at a ſtrict application to the ſcien» 
ces, they ſhew the utmoſt contempt for ſuch as con- 
ceive 1t a declining the privilege of nobility to trou- 
ble tnemſelves wth more knowledge than that of 
being able to read tolerably and write a common 
letter. In more countries than one, a man that with 
a certain air can ſay a pleaſant thing, is look'd upon 
85 a fine fellow; in England he would be ſtiled a 
blocklhead without mercy, becauſe there things re- 
ceve their value from their worth; a lord who can 
{nz and talk nonſenſe to a woman, is in that coun- 
a coxcomb. He who bas theſe phraſes everlaſt- 
Nzly in his mouth, A man of my quality, a perſon 
et my birth,” is laughed at and derided. Had he all 
lie quality of the Venetian ſenate put together, and 
nothing elſe to recommend lim, he would meet but 
WI little eſteem at London. 

[tis in that country abſolutely neceſſary to have 
merit in order to have credit. Nobility has indeed 
privieges, but thoſe privileges are merely honorary. 
lord who is incapable of diftinguiſhing himſelf by 
uus parts, mult conſole himſelf with them as well as 
he can. A Swiſs author introduces a lord deſeribing 
Ws own ſituation very emphatically, that is, ſuch a 

lord 
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lord as hath nothing but what he derives from hi; 


therefore be ſurprized at ſeeing more men of quali 
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birth. It is true, ſays he, we cannot be arreſted 
for our debts, but then it is but here and there yy 
can find credit. Inſtead of an oath, we ſay upd 
our honours ; but to balance this, we are ſeldom he. 
lieved: there is indeed a law to prevent people from 
ſpeaking ill of us; but if his lordſhip is too buſy 
with his cane, his lordſhip may be beat*.” It is true, 
dear Iſaac; all this muſt not be literally taken, but 
however, it 1s ſufficient to ſhew, that in England, 
how great foever a man's quality is, he muſt have 
merit alſo to render him conſiderable. You need not 


patrons of the ſciences in this country than elſewhere; 
ambition and the deſire of glory excite in them quite 
different paſſions than are felt by men of their ran; 
in other countries, where their heads are turn'd to 
other things. A Frenchman thinks himſelf il!uftr- 
ous enough in right of his coaches, horſes, domel- 
ticks, furniture and fine clothes; an Engliſhman ad- 
mits, that theſe have nothing to do with merit, al 
that all thefe trifles do not contribute to raiſe his 
character in the leaſt. 

There is yet another reafon which forces people 
of diſtinction in this country to cultivate ſcience 
and the Belles Lettres. It is the neceſſity they art 
under of underſtanding ancient and modern poli 
cies, which is a kind of knowledge for which they 
find frequent occaſion. Not only lords, but all me 
of ſuch a rank as hope for any employments, a! 
obliged to be well verſed in hiſtory and politicks. c 
England, ſays an illuſtrious author, Men commot- 
ly think, and learning is even in greater credit ther 
than here. This advantage is the natural cone 
quence of their form of government; there are i 
London near ſeven or eight hundred perſons wid 
have a right to ſpeak in publick, and to ſupport tit 
mtereſt of the nation. At leaſt, five or ſix thoutand 
pretend to this honour in their turns. All the fel 


* Mrralt's Letters on the Engliſh nation. 
pretets 
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wetend to judge of the behaviour of this people. 
Every man may print what he thinks fit on publick 
Fairs. Thus the whole nation is under a neceſſity 
of knowing more than any other nation. One hears 
rothing talk'd of but the government of Rome and 
Athens. A man 1s forced, whether he will or will 
not, to read the authors who treat of theſe things; 
his ſtudy naturally leads a man to the Belles Let- 
rcs. In ſhort, every man is a fort of a ſtateſman. 
low comes it, that our magiſtrates, our lawyers, 
ur phyſicians, our eccleſiaſticks, have more iearn- 
17, a better taſte, and a greater ſhare of wit than 
he reſt of the French nation? Is it not truly, be- 
auſe their condition of life requires à greater cul- 
ation of the mind *.“ 
See then, dear Iſaac, the eſſential cauſe of the dif- 
erence there is between Englith and French conr- 
ers. The firſt need nothing to recommend them 
but patience, ſuppleneſs, and a little court- craft. 
n the contrary, the latter cannot ſucceed but in 
gut of ſupertor knowledge, good ſenſe and requi- 
te learning; theſe, and theſe only, being the arts 
v which rivals are to be overcome. 

Before I fintth my letter, I muſt take notice to you, 
ear Iſaac, of one of the privileges of the nobility in 
is country. Whoever ventures to libel them is lia- 
e to ſuffer deeply in his pocket. This is ſettled by 
hn expreſs law +; and I have been told on this ſub- 
ct a whimfical ſtory : The fon of a rich inn-keep- 

having been lucky enough to pleaſe the wife 
[a man of quality, did not apprehend th: t this 
could prove any bar to his endeavours n this 
ay. He had the good luck to ſucceed in his a- 
bur, and the lord bad the good luck, if it can be 
called, to find it out; upon which he uſed means 
procure a divorce, but failing of the neceſſary 
oof in the proper court, he was forced to content 
mſelf with recovering damages againſt the inn- 


® Voltair's Letters, Let. xx. 
T He means t action of Scandalum Magnatum, 
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keeper's ſon: Since this affair it is a ſettled poi, 
that a man fails in his reſpect to the nobility, when 
he becomes too agreeable to their wives. Howere, 
there are ſome arch people who ſcruple not to fi, 
that there are ſprightly fellows who will ogle wo- 
men of quality, tho' at the hazard of their fortune; 
If the men of title in Italy had any privilege of thi 
ſort, I dare ſay they would be as tender of it as the 
Engliſh are of their liberty *. 
Adieu, dear Iſaac, may the God of our Fathen 


cover thee with bleſſings. 


münůõẽ⅔ ——_ 


LETTER CXXXVII 


An extract taken from a French hiſtorical and po-. | 
tical journal relating to Vampires, 1. e. pero. 
who after their deceaſe ſuck the blood of other, . 


and deprive them of life. Philoſophical oba 
vations thereon. | | « J 
AARON Monceca, to Isaac Onis, ＋ 

. London a 

HAVE read, my dear Iſaac, the relation fa 
prodigy inſerted in an | hiſtorical journal, adi N u 
find in it ſome things ſo particular, that I perſua** th 
myſelf you will concur with me in opinion, that hin 
facts contained therein are abſolutely irreconcile A 
to philoſophic ſpeculations, and all the efforts of i w 
reaſoning faculty. I will firſt give you a faith in 
extract of what I have read, and then my ſincere he 
nion of the ſupernatural things therein contained th 
„bu 

Our author hath been not a little miſtaken in this of 
ter, which is the only ſtory of the D. of N. ſuing Sir M col 
Germaine, who was an Inn-keeper's fon at the Hague, as £ ye! 
the ſtatue of Scan, Mag. but on an action of the cate, tw cl, th 
minal converſation with his dutcheſs. q — 
IT Mercure Hiſtorique et Politique, Oꝗch. 1736, f. # — 
Or 


to 411, 
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« We have had in this country a new ſcene of 
« yampiriſm, which is duly atteſted by two officers 
« of the tribunal of Belgrade, who took cogni- 
« zance of the affair on the ſpot, and by an officer 
« in his imperial majeſty's troops at Gradiſch (in 
« Sclavonia) who was an eye-witneſs of the pro- 
n din 8. 

« In the beginning of September there died at 
« the village of Kiſilova, three leagues from Gra- 
« diſch, an old man of above threeſcore and two : 
« three days after he was buried he appeared in 
in the night to his ſon, and deſired he would give 
« him ſomewhat to eat. The fon did fo, the fa- 
ther eat, and then diſappeared. The next day 
« the ſon told his neighbours theſe particulars. 
That night the father did not come, but the 
« next evening he made him another vifit, and 
« defired ſomething to eat. It is not known whe- 
« ther his ſon gave him any thing or not, but the 
next morning the young man was found dead 
in his bed. The magiſtrate or bailiff of the 
place had notice of this, as alſo that the ſame 
* day five or fix perſons fell ſick in the village, 
and died one after the other. He ſent an exact 
* account of this to the tribunal of Belgrade, and 
* thereupon two commiſſioners were diſpatched to 
the village attended by an executioner, with 
' inſtructions to examine cloſely into the affair. 
An officer in the imperial ſervice, from whom 
ve have this relation, went alſo from Gradiſch, 
* in order to examine perſonally an affair of which 
' he had heard ſo much. They opened in 
* the firſt place the graves of all who had been 
buried in fix weeks. When they came to that 
* of the old man, they found his eyes open, his 
colour freſh, his reipiration quick and ſtrong, 
yet he appeared to be ſtiff and inſenſible. From 
* tneſe ſigns they concluded him to be a notorious 
Vampire. The executioner thereupon, by the 
command of the commiſſioners, ſtruck a ſtake 


thro” his heart; and when they had ſo done, 
Vol, II. Wu: +. DO 
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they made a bonfire, and therein conſumed the 
* carcafe to aſhes. There was no marks of van. 
*« piriſm found on his ſon, or on the bodies of 
the other perſons who died ſo ſuddenly. 

« Thanks be to God, we are as far a; any 
“people can be from giving into credulity, t 
acknowledge that all the lights of phyſick d 
not enable us to give any account of this faq, 
„ nor do we pretend to enter into its cauſe, 
However, we cannot avoid giving credit to: 
** matter of fact juridically attefted by competent 
and unſuſpected witneſſes, eſpecially ſince it is fu 
from being the only one of the kind. We (hal 
here annex an inſtance of the ſame ſort in 1733 
already inſerted in the Gleaner, No. 18. 

In a certain canton of Hungary, which is c-. 
* led in Latin Oppida Heidonum, on the other fic 
* the Tibiſcus, vulgarly called the Teyſſe; that iy. 
* ſay, the river which waſhes the celebrated t.. 
« ritory of Tokay, as alſo a part of Tranſilvan . 6 
The people known by the name of Hey dukes be 
* lieve that certain dead perſons, whom they di 
* vampires, ſuck the blood of the living, inſe 
£ much that theſe people appear like ſkeletons 
« while the dead bodies of the ſuckers are ſo full 
« blood, that it runs out at all the paſſages of ther 
« b<dies, and even at their very pores. This od 
« opinion of theirs they ſupport by a multitude d 


44 facts atteſted in ſuch a manner, that they lea]. 2 
« ng room for doubt. We ſhall here mention ſont, * 
« of the moſt conſiderable. eh = © 
e Tt is now about five Years ago, that a certal * 
« Heyduke an inhabitant of the village of Mecdregi es 
« whoſe name was Arnold Paul, was bruiſed it = 
death by a hay-cart, which ran over hin * 
« "Thirty days after his death, no lets than four He 
« perſons died ſuddenly, in that manner wherell _— 
« according to the tradition of the country, thch * 
« people generally die who are ſuck d by vamp". . . 

people gs 4 J, cba u un 
« Upon this a ſtory was called to mind, that t has 


« Arnold Paul bad told in his life-time, viz. « 
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« at Coſſova on the frontiers of the Turkiſh Servia, 
« he had been tormented by a vampire ; (now the 
« eſtabliſhed opinion is, that a perſon ſuck'd by a 
« yampire, becomes a vampire himſelf, and ſucks 
in ais turn.) But that he had found a way to 
« rid himſelf of this evil, by eating ſome of the 
earth out of the vampire's' grave, and rubbing 
BY « himſelf with his blood. This precaution however 
dad not hinder his becoming a . ; inſomuch 
« that his body being taken up forty days after 
« his death, all the marks of a notorious vampire 
« were found thereon. His complexion was freſh, 
« his hair, nails, and beard were grown ; he was 
« full of fluid blood, which ran from all parts of 
(his body upon his ſhroud. The hadnagy or 
( bailiff of the place, who was preſent at the tak- 
« ing of him up, and who was a perſon well ac- 
« quainted with vampiriſm, caufed a ſharp ſtake 
«to be thruſt, as the cuſtom: is, through the 
« heart of Arnold Paul, and alfo quite through his 
body; whereupon he cried out dreadfully as if he 
gad been alive. This done, they cut off his head, 
« burnt his body, and threw the aſhes thereof into 
the Saave. They took the ſame meaſures with 
the bodies of thoſe perſons - who had died of 
* vampiriſm, for fear that they ſhould fall to ſuck- 
Ling in their turns. | 
* All theſe prudent ſteps did not hinder the ſame 
* miſchief from breaking out again about five 
ears afterwards, when ſeveral people in the 
' fame village died in a very odd manner. In the 
* ſpace of three months, ſeventeen perſons of all 
ages and ſexes died of vampiriſm, ſome ſud- 
denly, and ſome after two or three days ſuffer- 
' Ing. Amongſt others there was one Stanoſka, 
' the daughter of a Heyduke, whoſe name was. 
* Jovitzo, who going to bed in perfect health, 
waked in the middle of the night, and making 
a terrible outcry, affirmed that the ſon of a cer- 
tan Heyduke whoſe name was Millo, and who 
had been dead about three weeks, had attempt- 
| | U 2 « ed 
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ed to ſtrangle her in her ſleep. She continu Wi * 
from that time in a languiſhing condition, 250 
„in the ſpace of three days died. What thi 
„girl had faid, diſcovered the fon of Millo to he 
« a vampire. They took up the body, and found 
him ſo in effect. The principal perſons of the c 
« place, particularly the phyfician and ſurgeong, 
„began to examine very narrowly, how, in ſpit 
of all their precautions, vampiriſm had ag 
« broke out in ſo terrible a manner. After a {tri 
„ inquiſition, they found that the deceaſed Aral 
« Paul had not only ſuck'd the four perſons befor 
mentioned, but likewiſe ſeveral beaſts, of whon . 
s the new vampires had eaten, .particularly, the fo 
5 ſon of Millo. Induced by theſe circumſtance, i .: 
they took a reſolution, of digging up the bo- e. 
« dies of all perſons who had died within a certain WWW... 
« time. They did fo, and amongſt forty bodies pe 
« there were found ſeventeen evidently van WE... 
« pires. Through the hearts of thefe they dt 
4% ſtakes, cut off their heads, burnt the bodies, 0 
« and threw the aſhes into the river. All de ind. 
« informations we have been ſpeaking of were u. g. 
4 ken in a legal way, and all the executions wer th, 
« alſo ſo performed, as appears by . certificate ter: 
& drawn up in full form, atteſted by ſeveral oro 
« cers in the neighbouring garriſons, by the fur fl 
& peons of ſeveral regiments, and the principal i- is it 

4 habitants of the place. The verbal proceſs wu ho. 
4 ſent towards the latter end of laſt January to the u 
« council of war at Vienna, who thereupon eſtab- Nor 
« liſhed a ſpecial commiſſion to examine into thei! Whrerſ 
« facts. Thoſe juſt now mentioned were atteſtel Mort, 
« by the Hadnagi Barriarar, the principal Heyduke 
« of the village, as alſo by Battuer, firſt lieutt- 
« nant of prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, Flic ende 
« ſtenger, ſurgeon Major of the regiment of Fuer 
« ſtemberg, three other furgeons of the ſame reg. 
« ment, and ſeveral other perſons.” 

I thought proper, my dear Iſaac, to lay befor 


you all the ftrange ſtories that have been related a 
vampien 


* 


vampires, that you might the better judge of the 
| WF matter, and that the circumſtances of one ſtory 
might ſerve to enlighten another. I ſhall impatient- 
ly expect your ſentiments, and in the mean time 
ſhall give you my own freely. 

There are two different methods whereby the 
falſity of this opinion, that dead perſons can re- 
turn and ſuck the living may be demonſtrated; that 
is to ſay, the fact may be ſhewn to be impoſſible. 
Firſt, by explaining by the means of phyfical 
cauſes all that is attributed to vampiriſm; and ſe- 
condly, by denying totally the truth of theſe ſto- 
ries, which I take to be the ſafeſt and wiſeſt way. 
But inaſmuch as the names of the perſons who have 
fgned this relation give ſuch an authority thereto, 
25 ſerves to render it credible ; I ſhall, before I pro- 
"WY cced to ſhew how little reſpect is due to theſe au- 
u thorities in philoſophical matters, admit that ſeveral 
" BY perſons have died of that malady, which is called 
vampiriſm. 

e | lay this down as a principle, that it is poſſible 
o find bodies, which after having been ſome days 
e interred, have fluid blood in their veins ; I likewiſe 
WW afert that it is an eaſy matter for people to fancy 
that they have been ſucked by vampires, and ſo to 


_ cc => =©® ww TY G©wowu = a” 8 o_= 
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re 
«© territy themſelves by theſe apprehenfions, as in a. 
„dort time to die of fright: For having their heads 
'- ful! all day of theſe ſtrange ſtories, what wonder 
* 
y 
b 


b it, if at Night, and in their dreams, theſe ideas 
ſhould ſtill diſturb their imagination, and produce 
that effect which terror often produces, immediate 
or conſequental death? How often have we ſeen 
perſons die away on the news of ſome terrible miſ- 
ortune? How frequently has even exceflive joy 
produced the ſame effect? | 

In examining the ſtory of the death of theſe pre- 
ended martyrs to vampiriſm, I diſcover all the 
arks of an epidemic fanaticiſm, and I ſee clearly 
hat the impreſſions of their own fears was the 
rue Cauſe of their deſtruction. Mark the ſtory 
U 3 of 
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of the Heyduke's daughter; ſhe went to bed vel 
awakened in the middle of the night, -cry'd out thy 
ſhe had been attack'd by a vampire, named a c. 
tain dead perſon the had been thinking of, cont. 
nued in a languiſhing condition for ſome days, and 
then died. Whoever has eyes, and ever fo lite 
notion of philoſophy, will eaſily diſcern that thi 
pretended vampiriſm is the pure effects of a heat e. 
imagination. re is a girl who, by her crying 
out, pretends to have avoided being ſucked by ; 
vampire; certain it is that ſhe eſcaped the three ni 
other nights, when to be ſure there were people hn: 
who fat up with her. Is not this a clear and de. 
monſtrative proof, that ſhe did not die of vampi- Per 
_ _—_ of terror, apprehenſion and melan- Nec 
choly * . 

. Thoſe who have been in places afflicted with the 
. plague, know by experience what ſtrange conſe- 
quences fear can produce. The moment à man er 
is a little out of order, he takes it for granted tha Mair 
he is ſtruck with the epidemick malady, and this um 
alarms him ſo much, that 'tis ten to one if he e- 
capes. The chevalier de Maiſin told me at Paris lait 
that being at Marſeilles when the plague raged rea 
there, he actually knew an inſtance of a woman's ina 
dying with fear on her maid's being ſeized with {cop 
an ague, which ſhe took for the plague. - Thi ere 
woman's daughter alſo fell into a mortal lnek 
from the ſame cauſe. Two other perſons in the 
ſame houſe took their beds, ſent for a phyfician, 
and told them they had the plague. The fame phy- Nano 
fician viſited the maid- ſervant, and the reſt of the 
perſons who were ſick, and aſſured them that none Warth 
of them had the plague, adviſed them to riſe, it 
go about the houſe, and to live as they were wont 
and not to frighten themſelves. But with reſped 
to the miſtreſs of the family, his care was all f 
yain, for in the ſpace of two days, as I have told 
you, ſhe died of mere apprehenfion. 

Let me now, my friend, examine the firſt 1. 
lation, that of the young man who died by be. 
ing 
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ing ſuck'd by his dead father ; be pleaſed to con- 
ſder the circumſtances, and you will fee that he 
died in truth of fear, of folly, or of the vapours. 
The ſtory he told his neighbours the firſt morning, 
is a proof that his imagination was diſturbed, and 
that he was exceſſively 1 — This firſt attack 
ff his ill- grounded fear, ſerved to diſtemper his 
reaſon, and to render him leſs able to reſiſt the 
next return of his pannick. Accordingly, when 
it did ſurprize him, it produced the effect which 
might naturally be expected; it overcame his ani- 
mal ſpirits, and deprived him of life. You will 
ake notice, my dear Iſaac, that this did not hap- 
pen the next night, very probably for this reaſon, 
hecauſe his neighbours watched with him, and 
hereby kept up his courage; or in other words 
arry'd the attack. | 

| come next to ſpeak of the dead bodies which 
rere found full of blood, their beards, nails, and 
air of their heads grown, and all the other cir- 
umſtances. Of all theſe ftrange things, if we ad- 
nit the truth of any part, we ſhall be as com- 
plarſant as can be expected; for to be ſure the 
teateſt part of the circumſtances were pure ima- 
nation. All philoſophers know how ready the 
feople in general are, and even what a propenſity 
ere is in ſome hiſtorians to magnify whatever 
as the air of being ſupernatural. However, not 
inſiſt too much upon this, it is far from being 
mpoſſible to account phyſically for theſe circum- 
ances. 

Experience teaches us, that there are certain 
aths which have a property of preſerving bodies 
ut into them for a long time as freſh as when 
ey were put into the ground. The reaſons of 
ich have been ſo often ſtated, that it would be. 
ous, and at the ſame time needleſs in me to re- 
at them. At Thoulouſe there is a vault belong- 
g to the church of a monaſtery, where dead 


Wie: remain fo entire, that even after two hun- 
dred 
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. themſelves into the body, where entring the blood, 
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dred years continuance there, they ſeem as fiel 
as when firſt buried; they ſet them againſt thy 
wall in their ordinary clothes, and they look as if 
they were alive. What is ftill more extraording 
ry, bodies buried on the other fide of the vault 
become food for worms in a day or two x 
moſt. 

As to the growing of the nails, the hair, and 
the beard, the ſame thing is frequently obſerved 
in dead bodies in all places. So long as there n- 
mains any moiſture in the body, we need not be 
ſurprized if thoſe parts grow which require only 
moiſture to ſupply them. 

The fluidneſs of the blood, and its being found 
liquid in the veins, ſeems the greateſt diſfculty; 
and yet even this may be ſo well accounted for by 
phyſical cauſes, as to ſhut out all neceſſity of hay: 
ing recourſe to miracles. With reſpect to this, [ 
ſay, that the heat of the ſun rarifying the nitrous 
damps in the graves, where the bodies lie, enables 
thereby many of thoſe nitrous particles to inſinuate 


and caufing a fermentation, they may diſſolve that 
coagulum occaſioned by death, and make it by de- 
grees, net flow indeed, but become liquid in tte 
veins. This is the more probable, becauſe ſome 
thing like it may be performed by a very ealy er: 
periment. For if we boil in a pipkin two parts df 
milk, with one of oil of tartar, the liquor wil 
become red, becauſe the ſalts in the tartar diſſolve 
the oily parts in the milk, and turn it into a kid 
of blood; it is true that blood is naturally of a more 
florid colour, but it differs very little in conſitence 
There is therefore nothing impoſſible in this ſuppo 
fition, that the juices in the dead body, by nitrous 
particles fermenting with them, may furniſh alt 
quor nearly reſembling blood; eſpecially if we co 
ſider that theſe juices in their natural fate are ve!) 
oily, and conſequently muſt by ſuch a fermentatic 
be of a very high colour. 70 

| ol 
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You ſee, dear Iſaac, that without abſolutely de- 
wing every particular in the certificates, it is very 
poſſible to rid ourſeves of the ſtrangeſt circum- 
ances in theſe ſtories. To ſay the truth, it 
would be ridiculous to give any credit to them, 


a 

however atteſted : For either theſe vampires actu- 
ay go out to ſuck, or they do not. If they go 
out, then they muſt be viſible, or they mutt be in- 


vilible, as it ſhould ſeem they are; for upon com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who cry out, there 18 
nothing to be ſeen. It follows then that the bo- 
dies do not go out. This point being gained, we 
muſt = that it is the ſoul, Now the foul is 
ether ſpiritual, or compoſed of a very ſubtile mat- 
ter; ſnall we ſuppoſe then, that in this ſubtile mate 
ter the blood is carried to the grave, and there 
poured into the body ? Is not this ſending the ſoul 
of a ſtrange errand? To fay the truth, my dear 
Jhac, I ai 2%2med to ſpend fo much time in ex- 
poling vampiriſm, and find myſelf perciſely in the 
ituation of that Nazarene doctor, who ſaid, that 
he bluſhed for thoſe whom he refuted, and at the 
neceſſity he was under of ſpeaking to them in ſuch 
ne terms . I told you at firſt, that there was very 
nal heed to be given to theſe wonderful certifi- 
„ais, which when throughly examined, have really 
ol Whrery little authority. 

| Farewel, Iſaac, live well, contented and happy. 


* Sed jam pudet me iſta reſellere, dum eos non puduerit 
Ia ſentire. Cum vero auſi ſint etiam ea deſendere, non jam 
rum, fed ipſius generis humani, me pudet, cujus autres 
ze ſerre potuerunt, Aug. Epiſt. L VI. 
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A great number of different ſes of religion in Eng: 
land. —All who poſſeſs offices under the government 
muſt be of the eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom 
An account of the heats and diſputes between thy 
Churchmen and the Preſbyterians. 


2 — 


AARON MoNncEtca to IS AAC Onis, 


London. — . 
JT RE are in this country, dear Iſaac, uM. 
| many different ſects as in Holland. The 
Engliſh are too jealous of their liberty to ſubmit u 5 
the neceſſity of thinking in one way, or to be with 
held from ſtriking out now and then, to ſee what 
ſort of country the land of error is. They will male 
uſe of their reaſon in all their actions, and can by 
no means think of becoming ſlaves to the notions d 
ſome particular divines. 

Though every man be at liberty in England to 
follow what religion he pleaſes, yet what is emph-W.. 
tically called the charch prevails. The king, and; 
all the people of quality almoſt are members thereot, Wh, 
and ſome of them zealous enough. It is requiſiteto un 
profeſs one's ſelf a churchman, in order to poſſes... 
any office or employment in the ſtate in England be 
Ireland. The very name implies that it is the chi D 
faith, and as it were the religion of the ſtate. Tie 
Nonconformiſts however do not uſually call it the 
church, or its members churchmen, but cavalierly 
enough the partizans of the biſhops ; for whateve! 
the Engliſh may have borrowed from the ſentiments 
of Calvin, their common-prayer, and their churc 
ceremonies, ſavour not at all of that divine: on the 
contrary, they come nearer to the church of Rome, 
eſpecially in their cathedral worſhip, which hati 
very great reſemblance thereto. The biſhops, wie! 


are in number twenty-ſix, have their n, 
wi 
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who have juriſdiction over the prieſts in their dio- 
ceſes. All the clergy, of whatever degree, are very 
exact in receiving their tithes, and other eccleſiaſtical 
dues; theſe, however popiſh, they conſcientiouſſy 
retain, and very plouſly fenced againſt the refor- 
mation's breaking in here. The bithops have even a 
at in the houſe of lords; but as the cannon law 
does not permit them to give their voices in matters 
of blood, ſo when their enemies are to be deſtroyed, 
they can do no more than cabal againſt them. 

While the Engliſh were yet in the humour of 
burning proteſtants for the glory of God, the ſingle 
determination of one-of theſe pontiffs ſent a man to 
the ſtake. At preſent there is nothing like this, 
people of all religions are ſafe from fire, tho not 
from the rage of the eccleſiaſticks. The prieſts of 
the different ſets hate one another mortally, and 
their ill humour freqently diffuſes -itfelf thro' their 
locks. There have been ſome biſhops who would 
have given ten years revenue to have indulged them- 
ſelves their full ſwing in perſecuting the Nonconfor- 
miſts; as theſe again, on the other hand, would be 
nfnitely overjoyed, could they but abſolutely 
xtinguiſh epiſcopacy, and deſtroy that prieſtly pomp 
be fight of which they bear with ſo much pain. 
or you muſt know, that notwithſtanding the 
undamental points are the ſame with Churchmen, 
nd with Preſbyterians, yet that heat with which 
hey eſpouſe thoſe differences, which all of them 
bn to be uneſſential, is ſo violent, that it has 
Jometimes come to ſhedding of blood. Thus by an 
ncomprehenſible madneſs, at the ſame time that the 
papiſts ardently endeavour the deſtruction of all pro- 
eltants, proteſtants themſelves contribute to facili- 
ue their deſigns by mutually deſtroying each other, 
Ir at leaſt contributing to each other's deſtruction, 
dul becauſe they are called by the different names 
Cuurchmen and Preſbyterians. You may very poſ- 
obe deſirous of knowing what are the ſources of 
ele Uyitions ; it is by chance in my power to give 
you 


on this account? do you think that having a hate 
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you ſome account of this matter, eſpecially in reſ 
to the French and Walloon Preſbyterian dr > 
England. 5 

I was going tother day with one of my friend 
by the French church, he deſired I would go in and 
hear the ſermon : you know it is a cuſtom with meu 
go into the places of - devotion of all ſects, in or 
the better to comprehend their doctrines, and then 
ceremonies ; I therefore readily agreed to his prop 
ſal, and in we went. I was perfectly raviſhed wit WW 
the modeſt and ſober beginning of the preacher; Wt 
diſcourſe ; yet before he had well opened it, I head; 
a prodigious noiſe in the church. All who wer Wc 
preſent began to act like the convulfioniſts in France 
one cough'd, another ſneez d, ſome ſhook their head 
moſt of them put their hands to their hats; but abo; 
all, ſome people in a gallery over- againſt me ſeemei c 
to loſe all fort of patience; they ſpread out then 
arms, and put themſelves into ſuch ridiculous pu 
tures that I could not forbear aſking my friend wha Wot 
was the matter: but gueſs my ſurprize, when pt 
turning towards him, I faw him playing tricks D 
the reſt. Lord bleſs me, ſaid I, what is the matter! 
is it thus you behave in a place of publick worſhip! 
let us go out, ſaid he, I find it is impoſſible forme 
to keep my temper, or to avoid giving a publid 
teſtimony of the juſt ſenſe J have of the affront offered 
to our church. Upon this, up he ſtarted, and out 
te went, followed by at leaſt three fourths of tit 
congregation. Pray tell me, ſaid I, when we vert 
in the ſtreet, what this matter is; is there in vou 
religion any feaſts which approach the ancient bat 
chanalia, or have your prieſts the power of turing 
your heads before they have well opened their mouths 
ah! that preacher, ſaid he, hath violated one of ou 
moſt ſacred rites ; I will tell you his crime; be ha 
the aſſurance to preach without putting on his ha 
Bleſs me, reply'd I, what great harm was thereil 
that? would his doctrine have been a grain the wort 


alters a man's thoughts, or that it gives him clear 
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ar brighter ideas, than if his head was uncovered? 
Inow begin to underſtand what you all meant by 
capping your hands to your hats ; at firſt 1 muſt own 
that I thought you were all diſtracted. It were to be 
wilt'd ſaid my friend, that we had ſtill had leſs pati- 
ence, and that we had ordered the man to hold his 
tongue ; what will the world ſay, when they ſhall 
hear what has paſſed at our worſhip to-day ? they 
will think us a fort of amphibious creatures; they 
vill expect next to ſee us go to the eſtabliſhed church: 
this comes of the folly of letting ſtrange miniſters 
preach without acquainting them with the rules and 
orders of our congregation. 

Surprized at what I heard, I could not help ſaying, 

and do you place this among the number of the 
gtievances which keep you out of what the people 
call here the church? yes! ſaid he haſtily, I do; 
their bowing, their veſtments, their ſurplices, and 
their epiſcopal robes are like this, and all impure rags 
of popery. It ſeems then, returned I, that you dif- 
pute warmly about trifles. How is it poſſible, that 
you who look upon all ceremonies as indifferent, 
ſhould notwithſtanding believe there is any thing in 
a man's wearing a longer or a ſhorter garment, in 
Its appearing in a black robe or a white? did your 
legiſlator, and his primitive diſciples leave you pat- 
ens for clothes? is there any thing in your ſacred 
books about how many ells of ſtuff are to enter into 
a prieſt's garment ? 
My pleaſantries were very far from pleaſing my 
nend, who was a zealous Preſbyterian. I ſee, ſays 
he, you affect to juſtify the church, yet let me tell 
you, that you act in this contrary to the Jews, who 
follow our cuſtom in their ſynagogue. That is true, 
lad I, becauſe it is our cuſtom, and univerſally re- 
eved amongſt the Iſraelites. We act in this reſpect 
formly in all countries where the people dreſs in 
lgs, and where they dreſs in turbans; amongſt 
ie Turks, the Perſians, &c. we never uncover our 
ends. But we look upon this purely as a civil rite, 
nc not at all as a thing eſſential to religion. You 
o well, reply d my friend, you have a right to act 
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as you pleaſe, and ſo have we; while there ar 
French and Walloon preſbyterians, there wil 
thanks be to God, be found men who will ſtick i 
their own cuſtoms, and preach with their hats on, 
in ſpight of all the lordly prelates upon earth. Say- 
ing this, he turned about, and left me abruptly, and 
with an air of diſcontent. 
Lou muſt not be ſurprized, my dear Iſaac, at this 
want of decorum in my friend, or at the intemper. 
ance of his zeal. The preſbyterians in general ar 
exceſſively prejudiced in favour of their mode of 
worſhip, and of all their cuſtoms. They are mo- 
role and very petulant, and have no fort of complai 
ſance. If you attempt in the verieſt trifle to pu 
them out of their way. The greater credit their 
adverſaries have, the greater obſtinacy they put on, 
It would be an eafier taſk to perſuade the Janſenif 
to accept the bull Unigenitus, than to perſuade the 
preſbyterians to put their hats on when the pſalms 
are ſung, or to put them off, when they are only 
read. Behold, dear Iſaac, for what whimſies thele 
people contend. A man muſt be very fond of the 
title of nonconformity, who merely for the ſake 
thereof would refuſe to quit ſuch ridiculous cuſtoms, 
Lou muſt not fancy that the churchmen in thi 
country, are a grain more reaſonable, or leſs whin- 
ſical. If one of their preachers was to put on his 
hat, it would put his whole congregation 1n a flame; 
and they had rather fee all the nonconformiſts in the 
univerſe periſh, than ſhew them ſo much brothel 
love and tenderneſs as to part with their ſurplice, a 
the ſeveral genuflexions of their clergy in the cel 
bration of divine ſervice. You are an obſtinate cren, 
ſay they imperiouſly to the preſbyterians, who will 
not be perſuaded to liſten-to the church in thing 
which are confeſſedly indifferent. You are pete 
cutors, reply the preſbyterians fiercely, inaſmuch ® 
you would tyrannically ſubject us to cuſtoms of hy 
man invention. It is preciſely becauſe they are i- 
different, that you are inexcuſable, becauſe white you 
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confeſs them to be ſuch, you would compel us to 
receive and to ſubmit to them, tho' we know this to 
be a thing indifferent. 


eſpecially of their preachers, anſwers exactly their 
true character; they walk gravely, and with a very 
ſtiff air; their heads and faces are in a manner hid 
by overgrown hats, and their ſhoulders covered with 
à moſt enormous large cloak. If one of theſe reve- 
rend perſons was to appear at Paris, he would be ta- 
ken for ſome grave old divine, who by appealing to 
ſome future council, had embaraſs'd himſelf with his 
biliop, and was in abſolute diſgrace at court. 

A clergyman of the church is quite another crea- 
ture; he is dreſſed in a light eaſy caſſock, tied with 
2 ſurcingle; over this he wears a large flowing and 
magnificent robe, very gracefully gathered on his 
ſhoulders into a hundred plaits; a good wig well 
powdered, or light enough to want none, ſets off 
his face, and an excellent good beaver with a comely 
hat- band and roſe ſurmount. this. Thus equipped, 
they reſemble ſtrongly the better ſort of eccleſiaſticks 


de in France, who pique themſelves upon dreſs, and 
ns WF are frequently to be met with in great cities, haugh- 
his WY ty, ſuperb, and ſcornful. Such a clergyman looks 
n: don on other mortals as pitiful inſects ſcarce worthy 


of his attention, conſidering himſelf as already a 
biſhop, and in conſequence thereof a member of the 
houſe of lords. Glad at his heart to ſee the 
Preſbyterians expreſs a diſlike at his grandeur, laugh- 
ing within himſelf to think that this very diflike 
keeps them out of the road of acquiring it; and in- 
ſtead of deſiring to unite him and the reſt of the non- 
conſormiſts to the faith he profeſſes, he thinks of 
nothing but forcing their obedience, which without 
ceremony he practiſes whenever it lies in his power. 
In a word, fierce and untractable, becauſe he is of 
the eſtabliſh'd religion, he would have all things 
bend before him ; and to paint him to the life, do 
but ſigure to yourſelf, Iſaac, a jeſuit, who to con- 
vert all the proteſtants in the world, would not part 
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with a ſingle lamp which burns before the ima 
of St. Ignatius, the chief and lawgiver of his order 

I own that when I left Paris, I thought I had lot 
for ever the Janſeniſts and the Molinifts : but fince 
my arrival in England, I have found them again in 
the churchmen and difſenters, who have copied then 
ſo perfectly, that if miracles were in faſhion here, 
as in France and in Italy, I ſhould not queſtion in 
the leaſt ſeeing now and then an Engliſh prelate ca. 
nonized, for having been zealous in perſecuting Non 
Cons, or many difſenters in convulſions at the grave 

of ſome ſaint Paris of their own fraternity. 

The Engliſh make a jeſt of the religious diſputes 
which at this day divide France, and they have cer- 
tainly reaſon. There cannot be a greater weakneſ, 

or a more flagrant fign of the ſuperſtition amongſ 
any nation, than their being the dupes of the hatred, 
ambition, and falſe faith of certain bold eccleſia- 
ſticks, who under pretence of enlightening certain 
ints of doctrine, diſtarb ſociety, and in the end 
intereſt the ſtate in their petty quarrels. After al 
are not the Engliſh however in the ſame condition 
with the French ? Are not the church divines as de- 
firous of inflaming their zealots againſt the noncon- 
formiſts? If it depended upon them, will they not 
force all the world to blind obedience, even tho' it 
were at the expence of half mankind ? Are not they 
infinitely delighted with that ſhare they have in the 
government, and do they not make the utmoſt ule 
of it they are able? In ſhort, can there be found a 
more perfect copy of the French Jeſuit, than in the 
Engliſh high-churchman? Or can two people re- 
ſemble each other more than the Preſbyterian and the 
Janſeniſt? Theſe laſt are equally obſtinate in their 
opinions; they declaim conſtantly and loudly againit 
all honours and preferments, with which however 
it is impoſlible that either ſhould be troubled, hey 
affect a moroſe air, a twang through the noſe in 
preaching, a kind of Querpo dreſs, are declared ere. 


mies to pleaſure, hate their enemies devoutly, It 
| excellively 
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exceſſively ambitious; and cloak all theſe hopeſul 
qualities with exterior piety. Can mortals reſem- 
ble one another more perfectly? 

You muſt therefore, dear Iſaac, acknowledge, 
that the Engliſh very unjuſtly reproach the French 
with the troubles which Moliniſm and Janſeniſm 
create in their country. It would be eaſy for the 
French to juſtify themſelves by recriminating. I do 
admit, that the madneſs of one people cannot juſ- 
tify the madneſs of another, but however it ma 
ſerve to excuſe it. Every where if you find di- 
vines, you find amongſt them ambition, jealouſy, 
vanity, and of conſequence diſputes and perſecu- 
tion. The common people but too readily adhere 
to different opinions, juſt as they ſtrike them. They 
have neither ſenſe enough to fathom them, nor 
prudence enough to avoid them. We need not then 
be aſtoniſhed that they follow blindly the guides 
they have. made choice of. At London the ſtate 
acts with reſpect to the church and the preſbyte- 
rians, juft as at Paris between the Moliniſts and the 
Janſenifts, and always without knowing why it in- 
clines rather this way than that. If there were none 
but philoſophers and divines in the world, the lat- 
ter would certainly be obliged to abandon their diſ- 
_ for want of finding diſciples to maintain 
them. 

Farewel, dear Ifaac, live happy and content, and 
may the God of our fathers remove far from thee 
2 pertinacious diſputing ſpirit, 
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LETTER CXXXIX 


The partiality of the Engliſh blamed.— Some crit. 
cal obſervations on the works of Gaſſendi, Neu- 
ton, Locke, Deſcartes and Mallebranche.—In the 
opinion of Monceca,, Newton has built on the 
plan of Gaffendi; and on compariſon, find, 
that Newton excels Deſcartes, and Locke is ſu- 
perior to Mallebranche in philoſophical ei. 
quiries. | 
AARON Monceca to Isaac Onts. 

| London. 

ME Engliſh, my friend, are perſuaded, thatwith 

| reſpec to the ſciences they excel all other nz 
tions. They imagine that nature hath furnifhed 
them with talents, which ſhe hath denied to other 
people. When they are told that there is no con- 
vincing reaſon appears in juſtification of this their af 
ſertion, and that there is ſomething very odd in ſup- 
poſing that a man born ten leagues off their ſhore, 

or indeed that any two men born ten leagues WWW vi 

aſunder, ſhould not have as much wit the one a3 bit 

the other; they preſently run you over a lift of WM; 
their celebrated authors, characterize each of them nc 
in a pompous manner, and then put the queſtion; ¶ aft 

Why, if the thing be not as they ſay, are there 

not as many great men found in any other nation? WW ſha 

Sach as A unfairly with the Engliſh, and ſuch WW fon 

as cannot get over their natural 1 endea- En, 

vour to rid themſelves of this difficulty, by denying N piec 
that the authors of whom the Engliſh boaſt are at all N pea 
ſuperior to thoſe of other nations. But if we ſpeat ¶ tuin 
truly and ſincerely, we muſt confeſs that this object 
on is not eaſily ſhifted off. It ruſt on the contrary ¶ uo 
de owned, that the Engliſh have amongſt them 
writings, which ſeem to have been dictated by 

rſons of more than human capacity. Whoere 

has read Locke and Newton with ſuch application 4 


s neceſſary, in order to taſte the excellency of thei 
| writlngh 
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writings, cannot but be convinced that there are 
among the Engliſh certain learned perſons who 
think more freely, and more ſolidly, than the 
learned in other nations. 

I know, dear Iſaac, that the liberty which the 
people enjoy here, gives a certain hardineſs and 
elevation of mind which is not to be found in ma- 
ny other countries. If we will have men philoſo- 
phers, we muſt allow them liberty of thought, 
and the free uſe of their reaſon. It would be as 
wild and as ridiculous to look for fuch a perſon as 
Locke in Spain, as to think or making an orange 
grow as happily, and to the ſame degree of per- 
tection in a little tub as in the open air, and in 
a ſoil fit for it. But if there are nations hampered 
and oppreſſed, there are alſo. ſome other nations 
not a grain leſs free than the Engliſh, and who 
might therefore give the ſame looſe to their ima- 
ginations as they do. Whence then comes it, that 
even amongſt them there are not philoſophers equal 
to the Engliſh ? 

You ſee, dear Iſaac, that ſome reaſons there are 
which ſeem at leaſt to favour the opinion the inha- 
bitants of this country have taken up, that there 
s more wit, and a deeper reach in ſcience a- 
mongſt them than amongſt their neighbours ; but 
after all, theſe reaſons are rather ſpecious than ſo- 
id: For if things are ſearched to the bottom, we 
ſhall find, that there are among other nations per- 
ſons. of as great and ſhining parts, as amongſt the 
Engliſh, tho' they have not written ſuch perfect 
pieces. What I advance on this ſubje& will ap- 
pear a paradox, however there is nothing more cer- 
tun, In the time that philoſophy was obſcured by 
the dark miſts thrown thereupon by the commen- 
tors of Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, the Engliſh 
vere in the ſame condition with their neighbours, 
as much blinded and cramped in their diſcoveries as 
mey. All the force of their imaginations did not 
let them at liberty ; they were as much the ſlaves 
| of 
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of Ariſtotle, and as much in love with the eſſentil 
forms, which was the jargon of his diſciples, 4 
thoſe whom they now excel ; they ſubmitted to the 
yoke of the Romiſh divines, and had ſchoolmen 
amongſt them as well as elſewhere. A Frenchman 
in thoſe days of darkneſs, had the courage to *. 
fuſe paying homage to this idol, He did more, 
he wrote againſt its worſhip; and Gaſſendi, by his 
learned diſſertations againſt Ariſtotle, became the 
forerunner of Deſcartes, the reſtorer of true phi- 
loſophy, and the great ſcourge of the Peripateticks, 
Mankind after having been ſo long plunged amid 
viſions and chimeras, began on a ſudden to uſe 
their reaſon, and to examine. opinions before they 
received them. In conſequence of this a multitude 
of diſcoveries equally ſurprizing and uſeful, ſuc- 
ceeded to lying tales and groſs puerilities. Ne. 
ture's abhorring a vacuum was found to be a mere 
whim, the air appeared to be a heavy body, te 
leſcopes were invented, geometry was extended 
much farther than it had ever been; and by hab- 
tuating themſelves to reaſon, men went tnſenſibly 
far greater lengths than at the firſt themſelves could 
have hoped. 

* While theſe happy revolutions were made in the 
republick of ſcience in France, what paſſed in Eng- 
land? Little; one might ſay, nothing. Hobbes, 
the friend and admirer of Gaſſendi, was almoſt the 
only great philoſopher in this country. But whats 
difference was there between Gaſſendi and Hobbes 
His works “, tho' they have in them good thing, 
may yet be appealed to in proof of the ſuperionty 
of the French author. We ſee in them no eſte- or. 
bliſhed ſyſtem ſupported by perſuaſive arguments; 
in many places he is very hard, and in others nt 
at all co be underſtood. Where he ſeems to male 


® Elementorum Philoſphiæ ſectio prima de Corpore. St 
alſo Przle&iones ſex ad profeſſores Savilianos. And anche 
Book, intituled, De Homine, five Elementorum Philoſopi 
Sectio ſecunda, | bits 
matte! 
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| WH matter the firſt cauſe of all things, he ſeems to 
„be below Spinoza; where he aſſerts God to be the 
» WY creator of the world, he is by no means equal to 
| WY Deſcartes, who, to ſay the truth, opened the eyes 
of the Engliſh Literati. 
No ſooner they ſaw their errors, then they began 
to make extraordinary uſes of the lights they had 
received, and perfeted many —_ which others 
had but begun; they did that for ſucceeding gene- 
rations, which the diſciples of Deſcartes had done 
for them; that is to ſay, they put knowledge into 
2 proper train, and left it to be farther cultivated 
by their poſterity. | 
make no difficulty of affirming, that there wants 
4 much quickneſs of thought, and as great ſtrength 
of genius to diftinguith the road to truth in the 
midit of errors, as to purſue that rout happily when 
once it is diſcovered. I do admit, that Newton is 
much ſuperior both to Deſcartes and Gaſſendi. But 
if the Engliſh philoſopher had lived at the ſame time 
they did, it is poſſible he might not have gone fo 
fir. Conſider, my friend, that the firſt principles 
of Newton's philoſophy, are the ſame which Gaſfen⸗ 
di eſtablihed on the ruin of Peripateticiſm. The 
teceſſity of a void which had been fo long exploded, 
and almoſt forgotten for twelve hundred years, was 
irft demonſtrated by the Gallick ſage. It is on this 
void ſo ſtrangely recovered, that Newton founds 
hoſe reaſons of his, whereby he ſhews the poſitions 
ud down by Deſcartes to be impoſſible. And if by 
as means he has vanquiſhed the Carteſians, it muſt 
allowed that he does it by virtue of the force 
orrowed from Gaſſendi. 
| am ſatisfied, my dear Iſaac, that if we reflect 
ittentively we thall ſee no cauſe to allow this claim 
de Enzliſh put in, to ſuperiority of genius over all 
Miter nations. It muſt be acknowledged that they 
re actually the greateſt philoſophers in the world. 
but as I have ſhewn they owe this in ſome meaſure 
d the French, ſo it is not impoſſible that this nation 
uus turn may hereafter produce ſome great _ 
who 


— 
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who may not only equal, but even exceed the jlluf. 
trious Newton. But with reſpect to ſuch as to defex 
this claim deny the excellence of the Engliſh phi. 
loſophers, we mult neceſſarily aſcribe this to bling. 
neſs owing either to prejudice or to ignorance. h 
order to be aſſured of this, we need only compar 
the ſages of England with thoſe whom their adver 
faries oppoſe to them, and the truth will cleary 
appear. 

Deſcartes deſtroyed the chimæras of the ſchool 
men; he taught mankind how to diſcover the error 
of the ancients, and thereby pointed out the mean 
of diſcovering his own. He made a great progrek 
in Geometry; and we owe to him the application of 7; 
Algebra to curves. He wanted but little of pe- 
fecting Dioptricks, which in his hands became in Met 
manner a new ſcience. He made uſe in this branch 
of ſcience that geometrical turn and quickneſs d 
invention with which Heaven had bleſſed hin, por 
and which he had heightened by a moſt all 
duous application. Behold the mighty talents 6 
this man, but remember at the ſame time his defem ne 
He was deceived in his notions of the foul. hh: 
proofs of the. being of a God are not always ety: 
Juſt or evident. Innate ideas, which he obſtinatey iſ! 
maintained, have not the leaſt appearance of trutl 
He has advanced ſome errors about the laws Mp. 
motion and the nature of light. He has done ſil 

more, he has adapted thoſe puerilities, and E 
playing with words, with which he reproached Ul fn, 
ſchoolmen. He treats his own term, indefinite, era i 
ly as they were wont to uſe their terms, alledging H 
ſpace and matter are not either finite, or infinite. ind 
fine, he would perſuade us that his belief was f ph 
God could change the eſſence of things. each 

Newton did not only make uſe of the lights, ; 
of the faults of Deſcartes; he went as far beyo"e: 
the point where he left Geometry, as Deſcartes [4 
done beyond that point where he found it. In ess, 
reſpect I muſt own, that the merit is equal in e. 
of our philoſophers. But at the ſame time it nene 
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be acknowledged, that Newton is a much greater 
WF cometrician than Deſcartes, and in all the other 
, parts of philoſophy he has the ſame advantage. One 
- WW may fay that Newton has diſcovered a new world 
ad found the means of explaining the moſt abſtruſe 
eB hinos. He has ſhewn the errors of Deſcartes as to 
- the nature of light, and which is much more, he 
iss ſubſtituted in their ſtead, principles that are true, 
and which are demonſtrated to be ſo by many expe- 
„ments. He has deſtroyed all his vortices; he has 
WW fhewn the impoſſibility of their exiſtence, he has ſub- 
v8 ituted in their place attraction, the effects of which 
vc has demonſtrated, and calculated its proportions 
a ris to this philoſopher the univerſe ſtands indebted 
Wor that prodigious knowledge which he brought to 
light. It was Newton who taught all the learned, 
o their no ſmall amazement, that a tendency to the 
enter was the ſole cauſe that bodies weigh in pro- 
portion to their matter ; and that to the ſame cauſe 
was owing the motion of planets and comets. If 
t were poſſible to believe that any man might remain 
unequalled, one would be tempted to ſuppoſe it was 
his philoſopher, who has ſo clearly manifeſted the 
laws of nature. At leaſt, it muſt be acknowledged, 
nat if any one hereafter ſhould arife capable of ri- 
alling this great man, ſuch philoſophers as we have 
at preſent in the world are infinitely his inferiors. 
dome very learned men, and above all the Car- 
elians, affect to compare Mallebranche with Locke. 
nd, dear Iſaac, the ſame difference between theſe 
pnloſophers, or at leaſt as great a one as between 
erton and Deſcartes. Mallebranche in his ſublime 
nd extravagant illuſions appears rather a poet than 
philoſopher. He aim'd too high, and inſtead of 
aching Heaven as he intended, he has got but 
lt way. So that he can neither diſcover what he 
deavours to find out, nor, by his height, can he 
enctrate the ſecrets of men. He admits innate 
eas, and alfo others by which we ſee all things in 
20d. He could not perſuade himſelf that the ex- 
4nce of bodies could be demonſtrated. In a word, 
his 
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his philoſophy is no more than an ingenious romance 
which 1s ſometimes very unintelligible. 

Locke always wiſe, and always ſtudious of truth, 5. 
lays down principles perfectly right, draws conſe. Wl c« 
quences from them which are ſtrictly juſt, is exaq WM n 
in all his proofs, and has diſplayed all the hidden 2 
ſecrets of the human underſtanding. He has taught b. 
the learned not to decide on any thing which is no Wl v 
thoroughly known. Before his time philoſophers had N 
given us their own viſions on the nature of the foul Wl ar 
for truths, he has deſtroyed theſe chimæras, ruined Wl ev 
the doctrine of innate ideas, and demonſtrated to uus 
that all our ideas are derived to us from our ſen', ¶ de 
Having anatomized as it were the cauſes of the ¶ ce 
human reaſon, and expoſed to mortals all the know- WW tri 
ledge it is poſſible to hope of the eſſence of the ſoul; pr 
he has made them obſerve with equal candor and (+ ni 
gacity, that they never could have comprehended ¶ vi 
the nature of the human mind, if God had not | 
been pleaſed to grant to a material being the faculty WW nei 
of thinking. 

Conſider, dear Iſaac, how much more certain, 
more natural, and if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
leſs rarified his ſentiments are than thoſe of Malle- 
branche. Compare the candor and fincerity of the 
Engliſh metaphyſician with the preſumption and pe, 
pride of this Frenchman. He not only bounded the Bi \ 
power of the Divinity with reſpect to the ſouls of men, WF , 
but adopted a ſy ſtem as ridiculous as it is unſuſtainable Wt 
with rele to thoſe of beaſts, whom he would hare ö 
to be mere machines, like to clocks, “eating without 
| pleaſure, roaring without pain, neither deſiring n | 
fearing any thing.” Certainly, my friend, Malk- 

ranche muſt have had a great deal of vanity; 
if he fancied that it was in his power to induce mel 
to take up with ſuch dreams as theſe. I know ve!) 
well that he did but follow Deſcartes who invented 700 
them, but he is nothing the leſs blameahle for tba, home 
he ought not to have embraced, but to have rejeGed 
them. But how came he to take into his head t 
matter was ſuſceptible of thought; he, hg " 
9 adm 
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Amitted the exiſtence of bodies out of mere com- 
laiſance, and who found fault with his maſter for 
not abſolutely denying it. In order to be fully 
convinced, ſaid he, that there are bodies, it ought 
not only to be demonſtrated that there is a God, 
and that God will not deceive us, but alſo that God 
has aſſured us, that he has effectually created them, 
which I do not find proved in any of the words of 
M. Deſcartes. God informs the underſtanding, 
ud obliges us to afford our aſſent two ways: By 
| WY evidence; and by faith. I admit that faith obliges 
sto own that there are bodies, but as for any evi- 
eennce Iſee it not. Nor do I think there is any ſuffi- 
ent to enforce our belief l.. Do you believe, my 
tend, that Locke would have ever attempted to 
WHY prove, that there is nothing exiſts but God, and our 
- WY minds? no, no, he was too wiſe to amuſe himſelf 
uh ſuch blind illufions. | 
t Farewel, dear Iſaac, live happy and content, and 
never become the yotary of any philoſophy, which 
1s not warranted by reaſon. 


LETTER CXL. 


Remarks on the writings of chancellor Bacon.— 
Monceca aſſerts that the Engliſh have no good 
hiſtorians, but many excellent poets.— Obſerva- 
tions on Milton, Waller, Pope, &c, and ſome par- 
ticulars re lating to the earl of Rocheſter | 


AARON MoNnceca, to Isaac Onts. 


London 
| N my laſt letter, dear Iſaac, I gave you ſome 

account of the Englith philoſophers. In this I 
ropoſe to continue that account, and to give you 
ome ideas of the other learned men of that country. 


1 de la Verite, Eclaireiſſement ſur la 1 Livre, 
459. i 


ol. III. d'4 You 
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You are acquainted with the works of the fam 
chancellor Bacon. He was in ſome fort the precurſy 
of Deſcartes and Gaſſendi. One may ſafely (yy 
that he foretold that the ruin of ſcholafic 
ampertinencies was at hand. He ſaw the im- 
perfection of that philoſophy, andwas the firſt why 
pointed out the means of rorefiing it *. 

A proteſtant of my acquaintance was ſaying to me 
the other day that Savonarola prepared the way fy 
Luther, Calvin, and the other reformers, and thx 
Bacon had done the ſame for the philoſophers of 
our times. Fortune, faid he, feems to take a pleaſure 
in perſecuting theſe precurſors as you call them; 
Savonarola was hanged, and Bacon fined, and lof 
his office by judgment of the houſe of peers. The 
Engliſh value the moral effays of this author at; 
high rate. They have reaſon for ſo doing; thek 
. are indeed very good, but they are by 9 
means equal in point of beauty or of delicacy, u 
the eſſays of Michael de Montaigne. As much s 
the phyſical and N philoſophers of the 
Engliſh tranſcend the French Literati in the fame 
kind; ſo great is the difference between the Frenci 
ſcepticks and the Englith writers in that way. V 


rr 


* He very fully proved, that the philoſophy of Ariſtotle i jec 
not deſerve to be preferred before the ſyſterns of ot her ancient WW cy] 
authors ; that it had deen long hated and deſpiſed by the Gren ve: 
and other heathen nations, and never found admirers but i 


times of profound ignorance when the ſciences were utter} has 
neglected. Quod vero putant homines in philoſophia Ariſtotels for 
magnum utique conſenſum eſſe; cum poſt illam editam ant- Wa he 
nuorum philoſophiæ ceſſaverint et exoleverint; aſt apud ten ¶ the 

pora, que ſequuta ſunt, nil melias ia ventum fuerit; adeou M 
lla tam bene poſita et fundata videatur, ut utrumqe tempus 2d . 
ſe traxerit : primo, quod de ceſſatione antiquarum philoſopi.iarum, Wh 
polt Ariſtotelis opera edita homines cogitant id falſum eſt; ® 1 
enim poſtea, uſque 2d tempora Ciceronis et ſecula ſequem eve! 
manſerunt opera veterum philoſophorum. Sed ternporibus * teig 
ſequentibus, ex inundatione barbarorum in imperium Romanen And 

: reſtquam doctrina humana velut naufragium perpeſſa elſe i 
tom demom philofophice Ariſtotelis et Platonis tanquam tau coun 
ex materia fevicra, et minus ſolida per ſtuctus tempor may 


ſervatæ lunt. Bacon Novum Organum Scientiarum, Li 


1. cap. LXXVII. p. 298. a 1 
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zuthor of this country ever came up to Montaigne, 
much leſs to Bayle. I very much doubt whether 
they ever had a writer poſſeſſed of ſuch a prodigious 


1 fund of erudition as that philoſopher enjoyed, and 
n. ho had the inimitable faculty of treating the moſt 
ho abſtruſe queſtions in ſo entertaining a manner, as to 


make them agreeable to men, the world, and even 
to ladies themſelves. 

You know, dear Iſaac, that the Engliſh have no 
hiſtorian comparable to Titus Livius, to Tacitus, 
to Saluſt, to father Paul, to de Thou, or even to fa- 
ther Daniel. Is it not a ſurprizing thing that party- 


Ire 
n; WF ſpirit ſhould more ſtrongly influence this whole 
of WF nation than it does the Jeſuits themſelves? Of late 
de years Burnet took it into his head to imitate de 


Thou, but we fee plainly that he had it in his 
head only; for in point of exactneſs, method, 
and purity of ſtile, he comes not near him; not to 
ſpeak of his - pattiality, with which all parties re- 
proach him. They tell us, that in his firſt volume 
there are not above five or ſix characters, and his 
n is placed at the head of them all. This cr 
tim however may be- unjuſt, becauſe it is poſſible 
the defect may not proceed from any malignity in 
the hiſtorian, but from the want of proper ſub- 
jets for panegyrick. In a word, it would be a diffi- 
cult thing to pick out of the Engliſh hiſtory any two 
reigns ſo corrupt. and tyrannical, as thoſe which he 
bas painted out. However that be, this we know 
for certain, that a whig never keeps within bounds 
ben he writes of a tory adminiſtration, and that 
die tories again are not a grain more modeſt, 
| - more reaſonable in their repreſentations of the 
1 LOWS | | 

wy he authority of Engliſh hiſtorians is on a 
vel with thoſe who wrote in France under the 
„eins of Charles the ninth, and Henry the third. 
dd it would be a difficult thing ever to find in this 
country perſons capable of writing what pofterity 
may give an entire credit to. There ſeems to be 
Y 2 two 
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two cauſes for this. The firſt is the hatred . 
oppoſite parties; one part of the nation is at a1 il Þ 
times the ſworn enemy of the other. The fecong Wil ! 
is that preſumption and good opinion which all the Wl t! 
Engliſh writers have of themſelves. They can; Wi 
find in their hearts to allow other nations any 4. Will 
vantages which appear to them deſtructive of their R 
own glory. If they diſguiſe without ſcruple, and Wl © 
even falſity ſuch facts as happen under their own Ml ff 
eyes to ſerve their party-purpoſes, how much more . 
ready muſt they be to miſrepreſent what happens Will 
abroad, when it does not -ſuit them to tell the ee 
truth? — gh of 


If the Engliſh have no good hiſtorians it is made ſu 
up to. them by their excellent ts. You are a 0 
quainted, dear Iſaac, with the Paradiſe Loſt of Mil. 
ton. This poem has not only the beauties of the I 
Zneid, but I confeſs I like it much better than the I 
Gieruſalemme Liberata of Taſſo; tome it ſeems tha WW" 
the Englith poet has made a much better uſe of re Ar 
ligion than the Italian. I do not think that we ca 
find either in Virgil or in Homer any thing more ſub: 
lime than the portrait Milton has given us of the 
Deity, making war on the rebellious Angels. He 
ſays, the Almighty took his arms from Terror. 

There is ſomething very majeftick in this idea, 
and if one dares to bring the Divinity like a hero 
into the field of battle, one cannot certainly give 
him a better ſquire than Terror, whom this bard 
aſſigns him. | 

Waller is a poet very far below Catullus, and yet 
very much ſuperior to Voiture. His writings at 
gallant and full of beauties, but faint and languilt 
ing, at leaſt ſometimes ; his verſe having neither the 
brightneſs, nor the beauty of La Fontaine, at tit 
ſame time that it wants the unnatural flights df 
Guarini. In ſhort, he has not quite the merit 0 
the French author, nor quite ſo many faults astit 
Italian. Hh 

Pope is without contradiction one of the gret 
eſt poets in the univerſe, One may, indeed obe 
OUS" 
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ht to look upon him as a formidable rival to 
i boflean, — 4 Virgil and Homer. This 
at author is perhaps more perfect in his Engliſh 
tranſlation, than in the original. I cannot think 
that there is any thing in poetry more ingenious, 
more arch, and more jos than his poem of the 
Rape of the Lock. The Lutrin of Boileau is 2 
ſtronger and more manly piece, but it is very far 
* ſo pleaſant. They aſſure me in this coun- 
try, that Pope was not above twenty years of age 
when he compoſed that charming poem. The noble 
deſcription given us by Virgil of the employments 
of deceaſed heroes in the Elyſian ſhades, does not 
ſurpaſs Pope's pleaſant picture of the amuſement of 
the ladies after their deceaſe. 


Think not, when woman's tranſient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead: 

Succeeding , vanities the ſtil] regards, 

And tho” the plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their firſt elements the ſouls retire: 

The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame, 

Mount up and take a Salamander's name. 

it yielding minds to water glide away, 

ind ſip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

be graver prude ſinks downwards to a gnome, 

In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on earth to roam. 

he light coquettes in ſylphs aloft repair, 

ind ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 


It muſt be acknowledged, dear Iſaac, that it is 
imply impoſſible to conceive the reveries of the 
Labalifts better applied, | than they are by him, in 
* form a juſt and delicate critique on the 
ex. | 
All the different characters of women are ex- 
aly deſcribed in this account of their amuſements 
A- 4 after 
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after death, and by a ſtroke familiar to great maf. 
ters, the poet, tho' he-ſuppoſes them dead, Paints 
them ſo to the life, that nothing can be either 
More entertaining or more inſtructive. 

The earl of Rocheſter hath written ſeveral fl. 
tires in a ſtile as nervous and as beautiful as that gf 
Boileau. He had indeed a ſtrong and ptercing wit, 
a briſk and lively imagination. He lived like Petro. 
nius, and died like La Fontaine. He piqu'd himſeſ 
through the courſe of his life on maintaining the 
character of a free-thinker. Some time before he 
went out of the world, however, he thought ft 
to change his ſentiments entirely. The fear of 
_ death, and the conſequences that might attend 
it, aſtoniſhed him. In his laſt moments he had re- 
courſe to a divine. But in order to fave his repi- 
tation as a philoſopher, he choſe to capitulate rather 
than ſurrender at diſcretion. However, after fone 
conferences with the doctor, he yielded, fign4 
whatever was thought fit, and ſacrificed even hi 
dear philoſophy, after all the pains he had taken to 
preſerve it. He acknowledged all his errors, anda 
little after his deceaſe Dr. Burnet publithed an ac 
count of his extraordinary converſion. 

This, dear friend, is the ordinary cuſtom a 
atheiſts, While they enjoy perfect health, they 
will not forſooth believe that there is a God, or# 
leaſt they do their utmoſt not to believe it, becauſe 
they imagine that ridding themſelves of their belief 
they may. plunge with greater ſecurity into vic 
But when they are ready to leave the world, thei 
falfe philoſophy vaniſhes, and they throw themſelves 
into the arms of thoſe who offer their aſſiſtance to 
diſpel the horrors of their hearts. They become then 
as ſubmiſſive, as before they were incredulous. The! 
is ſcarce any thing of which they may not be pet 
ſuaded in theſe their laſt hours. They take 0 
truſt whatever 1s ſaid unto them, reſume all the pre 
judices of which they fancied themſelves cured ſi 
ever; witneſs thoſe weak creatures who have wy 
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ed themſelves to be ,cloathed in the habits of monks, 
and directed that* they ſhould be fo interred. ._ 

It is not reaſon, it is fear and terror that makes 
a man make ſuch a change as this on the verge 
of life. To be convinced. of this, one need only 
reflect on the conſtant cuſtom of theſe perſons, 
which is to die in the religion-in which they were 
born. If their converſions were fruits of con- 
viction, they would in this cafe act as others do 
in their full health, who often fee cauſe to alter 
their religious opinions, and to live in another faith 
than that which they received in their childhood: 
With how much juftice then, dear Iſaac, may we 
deſpiſe a man who all his life long refuſes to ac- 
knowledge the moſt evident truths, and on a ſick 
bed condeſcends to reſume the moſt ridiculous pre- 
judices ? EY 

Beſides the poets of whom J have been ſpeaking, 
there have been many others who deſerve the eſteem 
of men of parts. The Engliſh are by no means de- 
ficient in dramatick poets. I ſhall very ſpeedily give 
you my thoughts on their theatre. 

[t is not at all ſurpizing that poetry hath been 
carried ſuch a length in this nation. Men of the 
firſt quality have not diſdained to become follow- 
ers of the muſes. My lord Roſcommon, the duke 
of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of Dorſet, and many 
other perſons of an elevated rank have written 
pieces which give them, with juſtice, the title of 
great poets. Theſe examples have excited the 
envy and ambition of private men, every body 
naturally imitates the grandees of his country, 
and it is the happineſs of the Engliſh to have always 
amongſt them men of quality of diſtinguiſhed me- 
nt, paſſionately fond of glory and the Belles Let- 
tres. To be in the mode here, there is no ne- 
ceſſity of learning ridiculous grimaces, and an af- 
ſected laugh, or a contemptuous diſregard for the 
ſciences, fince whoever would pretend to treat as 
pedants all ſuch as devote themſelves to learning 
and to books, would be thought dull ſtupid erea- 

* rures, 
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tures, and become as ridiculous as they would en- 
deavour to make others. 

Before I finiſh this letter, I muſt take notice of 
one of thoſe amiable wonders, one of thoſe plex. 
ing prodigies, with which once in twenty ages, 
providence is pleaſed to amaze mankind. This 
phznomenon ſo favourable to England and the ſci- 
ences, 1s the preſent ww conſort. This princek 
is not only free from all the foibles of her ſex, but 
is alſo unblemiſhed with any of thoſe ſlight failing 
which we diſcern in the greateſt men. She is 3 
heroine, but a philoſophick heroine. Her gran- 
deur hinders not her having all the kindneſs, ten- 
derneſs, and affability that can be wiſhed, neither 
do the neceſſary cares of a crown prevent her 
caltivating and protecting the ſciences. Her li- 
beralities are conſtantly afforded to the unhappy, 
but of the unfortunate learned ſhe is particular 
tender, | 

It muſt appear ſurprizing to you, Iſaac, that ſo 
many talents, and fo great virtues, ſhould centre 
in one perſon ; be aſſured however, that all the 
_ praiſes I beſtow, are much inferior to what that 
princeſs deſerves. You know that the luſtre of a 


throne is not apt to dazzle me. My philoſophic 


eyes can through that ſplendor diſcern the truth, 
which when I cannot divulge with honour, I keep 
a profound filence. I leave to the writers of de- 
dications the trade of praifing the great to an 
extravagant degree, in order to acquire ſome very 
moderate penſion, I am willing to grant the ſame 
indulgence to a poet; the muſes have for a long 
time proftituted their praiſes, they may now do it 
by preſcription. How many tyrants, how many 
drivellers, how many illuſtrious good-for-nothings 
have they commended ? But never can I admit, 
that a philoſopher ſhould debaſe himſelf fo far as to 
| betray the truth, and offer incenſe to an idol, the 
worthleſſneſs of which he knows. 
- Farewel, dear Iſaac, live content and happy, and 


write me an anſwer ſome time or other. 
„ LETTER 
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LETTER CXLI 


The ceremonies uſed by the Engliſh with re- 
card to deceaſed perſons. —Deſcription of their 


funerals. 


AARON MoNcEeca to Isaac Oxis. 


London. 

HE Engliſh have certain cuſtoms, dear Iſaac, 
which appear to me as idle as any that I have 
obſerved amongſt other nations. I was invited the 
other day to aſſiſt at the funeral of a citizen, and 
[ confeſs to you that I found it almoſt impoſſible 
to penetrate into the reaſon of their ceremonies, 
which ſeemed to me as extraordinary as thoſe I had 
obſerved at Paris on the like occaſion. 
As ſoon as a man expires in this country, they 
ſtrip him with all imaginable care of every thing 
made of linen. A Mohammedan is not more care- 
ful in waſhing a dead body, a Jew in cloſing its 
ſues, or a papiſt in muttering his ſuperſtitious 
prayers over it, than the Englith are in putting on 
a woollen ſhroud. There are a great aumber of 
theſe ſort of veſtures always to be had ready made, 
preat numbers of people gaining their livelihood 
thereby. It is forbidden to uſe about a dead body 
any material which is not of woollen ; and if even 
cotton, or flaxen or thread be employed, it is conſi- 
dered a crime againſt the ſtate. I was exceedingly 
ſurprized, when I firſt heard of this cuſtom, but 
when I came to underſtand the reaſon of it, I was 
very far from condemning the Engliſh. The in- 
tention of the law which forbids burying in linen, 
's to encourage the conſumption of woollen goods. 
| muſt confeſs, that it is ſcarce poſſible to carry 
concern for trade farther, than to make the very 
lead intereſt themſelves in it. This without doubt, 


3 4 home puſh; and if the reſt of their funeral 
cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms were as well founded, I ſhould not pre. . 
tend to criticiſe them, but ſhould as readily a5. e 
prove them as ſoon as I underſtood their cauſ; n 
But there are many, of which they do not on. 
find themſelves at a loſs to aſſign the reaſon, by; WM th 
alſo freely admit that they ſcaree know any end in 
that they have. | th 

When a dead man has been attended by li; WM re 
woollen valet de chambre, and is equipt with Wit: 
fine or a coarſe ſuit according to his degree; for  B 
the chriſtians, you know carry their vanity evan Wl 
to their graves ; they leave him for two or three WM pr: 
days in the middle of his apartment, to give hin fel 
time to come to life again if he ſhall fo plea, vit 
I cannot attribute to any other cauſe this cuſton We: 
of keeping a dead body two or three weeks, ſome-Wno 
times till it be putrified. If this be the true rern 
| fon of the cuſtom, then I am perſuaded that the 
heads of families firſt brought it up, and that their 
children had no ſhare therein. For many of then 
would to my knowledge look not a little out d 
humour, if from time to time ſome of theſe dead 
folks ſhould take it into their heads to live again, 
and in conſequence thereof quit their ſhrouds. 

It appears to me dear, Iſaac, that notwithſtand 
ing theſe precautions, for fear any ſuch ſhould be 
buried alive, people are notwithſtanding eaſier on 
the article of the loſs of their relations than in 
any other. When the deceaſed has ſhewn an obſt- 
nate reſolution to remain where he 1s, they nal 
him up in his coffin, and when this is carried tt 
the grave, it is covered with a large black pal 


bordered with white. This covering is fo wid, p! 
that fix men can ſtand underneath it, without ei-WM'ome 
ther diſcovering themſelves, or any part of the c VV 


fin's being expoſed to view ; theſe chriſtians of dee 
reformed religion pretend hereby to do honour ne. 
the dead. I ſhould have eafily gueſſed this, if! 
had not been told it, having obſerved that all tie 
European nations, except the Turks, take a ger 


pride in ſeeing certain pieces of ſtuff or ſilk borit 
- 
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ep by perſons appointed for that purpoſe. This we 
ke in reſpect to the robes of kings and other ſove- 
reign princes. Counſellors of parliament at Paris 
have likewiſe train-bearers, and ſo have prieſts in 
their proceſſions. But women are ſollicitous above all 
in this reſpect, and as if their honour lay chiefly in 
their tails, when they are-of a certain rank, ex- 
ret to have them borne up after them. Surely, 
lkac, there is ſomething very pleaſant in this. 
But to return to the Engliſh funerals. 

The coffin, thus covered with its ſable veil, is 
preceded by a certain number of diſmal-looking 
fellows, who look like ſo many ſerjeants, each 
with a black ſtaff in his hand tipped with ſilver ; 


next march the parſons, with a flow and ſolemn 


motion; the relations of the deceaſed cloſe the 
proceſſion, and now and then appear extremely ſor- 
rowful. At length the body comes to the church, 
there it 1s ſet down for a while. In the mean time 
there is a ſermon preached, in which the praiſes of 
the dead perſon are not forgotten. They likewiſe 
take this opportunity of receiving certain fees on 
account of the permiſſion of the corpſe's entering 
the church with the black pall or covering before 
mentioned. Each pariſh has three, of different 
prices, The Englith churchmen, tho' they no lon- 
ger talk of the fire of purgatory, keep up how- 
erer a good many money-getting Ceremonies in 
unerals, and have only changed the Romiſh prayers 
for the dead into very harmleſs compliments on 
their memory. In this reſpect, I cannot but com- 
mend their decency and candor. They don't think 
it proper to take church dues, without returning 
ſome way or other church favours. 

When the corpſe is interr'd, the people return in 
the ſame order to the houſe; there they give them 
wine, white and red, and ſometimes burnt with ſpices; 
erery one takes a little to comtort him for the loſs of 
his friend, and the women drink a glaſs or two in 
erder to keep up their ſpirits. 

| find 
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- T find theſe cuſtoms altogether as ridiculous y 
thoſe of the papiſts, tho' I confeſs they are 2 lit 
more cheerful. Inſtead of doleful lamentable pſalm 
they content themſelves with a ſhort ſermon ; and in 
the room of the popiſh holy water, theſe churchme 
have wiſely brought in a glaſs of wine for themichg, 
One may well enough compare the popiſh buriah 
to the ceremonies of magicians employed in callin 
up departed ſhades; whereas thoſe of the church 
England differ nothing from the feaſts of people in 
good humour, compliments and good cheer are he 
united; and in comparing folly with folly, I mu 
own that which entertains is much more excuſahl 
than that which afflicts me. 

People of diſtinction in this country are buried i 
the ſame manner as at Paris; they are carried in 
hearſe attended by ſeveral coaches full of mourne 
and friends. In this manner they are conductedi 
the churches, and placed in the vaults belonging t 
their reſpective families. | dun 
I muſt own, my friend, that I am exceedin 
aſtoniſhed, on conſidering the ceremonies uſed by ti 
churchmen in this country, at their exclaiming| 
loudly at the _ They are leſs exempt than the 
fancy from thoſe reproaches which they beſtow ſo Ha! 
berally upon others. In my opinion, the preſbyten 
ans are in leſs danger of being retorted upon in th 


reſpect; their ceremonies are fewer and more ſimpl 
which renders them leſs ſhocking in the eyes oiF* ' 
philoſopher. Give me leave for a moment to ſuppo ling 
myſelf a papiſt. Iwill undertake, ſays I to a chu o 
man, to prove that you have cuſtoms of as extra 
dinary a nature as ours, and that the thing w % 
-which you moſt reproach us, and which in fact nem m 
did happen amongſt us, hath fallen out frequent"; 
amongſt you. How often have your doctors, den 
your hiftorians, nay, and even your poets, ma ud a 
themſelves merry at our expence on pope Jou et 
« How happy, ſay you, was the church wit age t 
« under this female preſident? A pleaſant ſui . WI 
« cefſor this of St. Peter! Would not the apo Poe 


11 thit 
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g think you, look down from heaven with amaze- 
ment at the fight of a woman im his chair? What 
could the people ſay when the was brought to bed 
of a little popeling in a publick place?” Theſe 
pleaſantries, owever, belong more proper'y to the 
Engliſh church than to the Roman, as I will under- 
take to prove. For take which fide you will: Sup- 
poſe that, with the learned of theſe times, you give 
up the ſtory as a forgery, and acknowledge that there 
ever was ſuch a thing as a female pope; you muſt 
hen grant, that the clamours made on this ſubje& 
re very ill founded; and you muſt likewiſe allow, 
hac this is a ſhrewd ſign of your readineſs to charge 
5 with things of which we never were guilty. On 
he other hand, if you perfiſt m believing that this 
ile of a female pope is really no fiction, I will then 
ndertake to prove to you on your own principles, 
at this could not poſſibly bring any diſhonour on 
be church, fince what, according to your own ac- 
bunt, hath but once happened amongſt us, has been 
owever frequent enough amongſt you. The ſove- 
on is conſtantly allowed to be the head of the 
ch in England: What think you then during the 
igns of Elizabeth and Anne? Had you not then 
male popes? You can't deny the matter of fact, 
hich expoſes you to theſe pleaſantries? Did not 
e marſhal de Biron boaſt that he had ſeen the head 
the church in England dance. I know very well, 
at your authors ſtoutly diſpute this point, main- 
ning poſſitively that this princeſs did no more than 
xy on the harpſichord. Be that as it will, you 
admit that ſhe might have danced, if ſne 
q fo pleaſed; nay, ſhe might have gone farther, 
limitated Pope Joan in all things. Let me aſk you 
n; Would you have thought the worſe of your 
gion for ſuch an accident? Without doubt you 
ud anſwer, that the failings of a particular perſon 
not prejudice any church. I alſo, on my part, 
age the ſame thing, and I defy you to find a reply; 
re which way you will, I ſhall always have it in 
power to recriminate. But, ſay you, when our 
ol, III. 3 f queens 
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queens happen to be at the head of our religion, 
is a mere accident; they enjoy an empty title, 200 
form none of the functions. Now this is what 
abſolutely deny, for they have a direct authority oil 
the clergy, and in quality of heads of the church per. i 
form all that any other heads of the church & 
at any other time. Before you can rid yourſelf o 
this ohjection, you muſt ſhe how kings are head; 
of the church, and wherein the difference lies between 
their exerciſe of that office, and the manner in which 
it is diſcharged when you have a queen. regent. 

When the provinces of Zealand and Holland of 
fered by their ambaſſadors to acknowledge queen Eli 
zabeth for their ſovereign, ſhe rejected that offer 
and told them withal, that they were in the wron 
to revolt about ſo ſmall a matter as the maſs. If va 
won't aſſiſt thereat, ſaid ſhe, as a ceremony of th 
church, go to-it as to a play. Suppoſe I took it int 
my head to act ſuch a ſcene before you, would yo 
run away? AJ know you would not, but ſtand {ti 
and look on. You ſee I am in a manner ready, for 
am dreſs'd in a white robe, and that is one oft 
main things in the buſineſs. 

Do you believe that a queen who was ſo well ve 
ed in a ceremonial of another church, as to has 
been able to have gone through it in caſe of rei 
ſhould be at :all-at a loſs about the rites of her on 
church, of which ſhe was the head, or at all diff 
of her right of performing them, if ſnie had fo thong 
fit. For my part, I believe that if. Elizabeth had ta 
it into her head to preach, none of her ſubjects wot 

have had any, pretence to cenſure her ſermons. 11 
Sir, is my way of talking to Engliſh churchmen. 

Conſider, dear Iſaac, that different ſects ata 
each other in the weakeſt parts, without conſidem 
whether they are not guilty themſelves of the fa 
faults Which they impute to their adverſaries. 1 
preſbyterians indeed may be allowed to throw 
Joan in the diſh of the papilts, becauſe they ſtand 
no fear of a recrimination. The church in this c 

tey . ſeems to be the mean between that of Rome, 4 


the conventicle of Geneva. Ihe members oft 
comma 
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communion have not ſo many ceremonies as the for- 
ner, neither have they the ſimplicity of the latter; 
they ſeem, to be afraid of doing too much on one fide, 
or of doing too little on the other. 

Farewel, dear Ifaac, live content and happy. 


— — Ä 


EET RR e 
The method of executing criminals deſcribed Their 
general behaviour at the place of execution, is 
with a ridiculous hardineſs. The Engliſh blam- 
el ed for not diſcountenancing ſuch a monſtrous af- 


10 fetation of bravery at ſuch a time. Story of a 
French ſoldier. | 


AARON MoNCECa, to Isaac ONnls. 

g A Very melancholy affair, my dear Iſaac, of 
which J was unluckily a ſpectator a few days 

10, compels me to make ſome ſerious reffections on 


vrong notions and a falſe love of glory can carry 
men. - 
One of my friends propoſed to me going to fee a 
i very pleaſant fight: I aſk'd him very ſeriouſly whe- 
ler ſ there was any thing in it curious. There can- 
(bot, anſwered he, be any thing more entertaining, 
and beſides, there are excellent rope-dancers. The 
parity with which my friend ſpoke, fufficiently per- 
aded me that I ſhould have no reaſon to be diſplea- 
ed with the fight, and therefore I readily came into 
lis propoſal. - I followed my conductor, and at a 


Imall diſtance from London, we fell upon a great 


[02d where there was an infinite number of ſpectators 
aembled in a groupe. But judge, dear Ifaac, at my 
firprize, when looking about me ſaw a gibbet, and 
bwenty highway-men and other malefactors on the 
point of being executed. I cannot fay that I faw 
del: at the fame time, for the latter were not yet. 

2 2 come, 


- 
— — . — 1 


- —— — 


the force of prejudice, ſince J am convinced how far 
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come, but the people ſpoke of their coming with x 
high air of ſatisfaction. How! ſaid I to my friend, 
What, is this the charming ſpectacle of which you 
ſpoke to me! Be quiet, ſaid he, you will have all 
the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied, the play will 
preſently begin, they only wait for the actors, who 
are upon the road. | 

While my friend was a ſpeaking, I heard a prodi- 
gious noiſe; I turned my head and ſaw a cart, and 
in it ſeveral people, ſome of whom were well dreſs'd, 
Ay! Ay! cried my friend, I ſee by the looks of the 
gentlemen that you will be well enough pleaſed with 
this ſcene. Why return'd I, what are theſe people? 
and what do they come here for? Come here, for, 
return'd he, laughing, why theſe people are to per- 
form the principal parts. I then began to cnt 
with attention the people in the cart, who as they 
paſſed near me appeared, notwithſtandmg they were 
ſo well dreſſed, to have each a cord about his neck, 
with which a moment after he was to be tied up. | 
was going to aſk my friend ſome queſtions about the 
dreſs of theſe people, which I thought pretty extra- 
ordinary, and at the ſame ill choſen ; but I was pre- 
vented by the harangue of one of the highwaymen: 
He cough'd, he ſpit, looked about him, as uncon- 
cernedly as if he had been a ſpectator ; next he pulled 


off a pair of white gloves and put them up in his poc- 


ket, and then addreſſing himſelf to the croud, he told 
them, that God permitted him to come to that end 
for playing at cards on Sundays; had it not been fo 
this crime, he fancied, it ſeems, that he ſhould never 
have been diſcovered, but have gone on quietly and 
methodically in the way of his profeſſion. 

While the gentleman was making his ſpeech, ano- 
ther of his companions practiſed a thouſand whimſical 
grimaces, and ſaid from time to time twenty drol 
things in order to make the ſpectators ſinile. If I had 
not been informed how this comedy was to end, | 
ſhould certainly have fancied I had been preſent ati 
mountebank's ſtage. Our highwayman orator ſpox 


pretty much with the air of one of theſe itinerall 
Coctol 
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goctors when he is diſtributing his packets; and the 
other fellow, who contented himſelf with leſſer mo- 
tions and a fort of dumb ſhew, reſembled pretty 
frongly a pierot or jack-pudding. As I was looking 
rery attentively upon theſe N creatures, in 
order to diſcover whether this falſe bravery with 
which they mimick heroiſm in their laſt moments 
would really hold out, the hangman, who had alrea- 
dy faſten'd the ropes to the gallows, gave the horſes 
a ſtroke with his whip, and the cart ſliding away, 
the actors remained pendant in the air, where they 
made a very odd figure. Immediately upon this a 
great number of people ran to put them out of their 
pain. Some- pulled them by the legs, others ſtruck 
them with their fiſts upon the ſtomach, and by the 
exfe and coolneſs with which they did this, I perceiv- 
ed that the Engliſh were far enough from that deli- 
cacy which inſpires other people on ſuch occaſions, 
and fills them with a horror for ſuch as by their 
crimes have brought themſelves to a violent death. 

As ſoon as I had loſt fight of this diſmal ſpectacle, 
| could not help thinking of that inſenſibility with 
which thoſe whom TI juſt now cenſured ſuffered, and 
eoncerning which I took oceaſion to queſtion my 
friend: * Pray, faid I, what could be the cauſe that 
theſe two highwaymen put on an air of intrepidity, 
unaffected by any of their companions in death?“ 
The reaſon, returned my friend, was, becauſe they 
had an inclination to die as they had liv'd, and to 
leave behind them the character of men of ſpirit. In 
other countries when a criminal is condemn'd, his 
head is preſently taken up with the importance of his 
voyage, and his conſcience, forſooth, claims all his 
attention, Here it is quite another thing, a man of 
courage who hopes to wipe off a part of the ſhame by 
his manner of ſuſtaining his puniſhment, has other 
thoughts in his head. He takes care to get himſelf 
hav'd. powder'd, and well dreſs'd, and then this dreſs 
gain 1s in part, to have the air of a wedding, and 
part that of a funeral. He likewiſe equips himſelf 
| 2 3 with 
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with ſuch a ſpeech as you heard the man make juſt 
now, of which he gives a copy to a perſon who con- 
ſoles him in his laſt moments, by giving him folemn 
aſſurances of ſeeing it printed and publiſhed.” 

| * How! cry'd I, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at what 

my friend had told me, is it poſſible that all the (aq 
ſtuff J heard that fellow ſay ſhould be printed and laid 
before the world? I ſhall be no longer aſtoniſhed 
that malefa&tors die here like beaſts, without ſhew. 
ing any marks of, concern for the flagrant villanies 
they have committed, or like fools trifle away their 
laſt moments in playing antick tricks to divert a mob 
Is it permitted amongſt a people who pique themſelves WM 
ſo much on their reflection and good-ſenſe, that pub- 
lick executions ſhould be thus in a manner burleſqued, 


the neceſſary conſequence of which muſt be the er- 
couraging all thoſe crimes that are moſt dangerous e 
for the publick? The fear of ſhame is as ſtrong in e 
a human ſoul, as the fear of puniſhment. How ma- fi 
ny people would riſque their lives to reſcue themſelves WM t: 
from want, if the fear of expoſing their families h # 
everlaſting infamy did not withold them! Yet in t t 
country, it is not only thought an act of 1njuſtice v to 
reflect on the family of a criminal, but it is likewile MW nc 
thought reaſonable to abate as much as is poſſible tte m. 
- ſhame of his execution. Whatever he has done nM be 
his life, a malefactor may acquire the eſteem of th ter 
nation at his death, provided he behaves then like {la 
beaſt or a madman. Conſidering this, I am realy the 
amazed there are not in England many more thieve are 
of all ſtamps than there are. Sure I am, that all in ho 
ginable pains is taken to encreaſe their number. R vas 
true they are puniſh'd, but provided they die ine My 
pid, this puniſhment carries along with it very f tace 
ſhame. If a fellow dies boldly and with ſpirit, Ml lib 
memory, inſtead of being abhorred, is cherilbec 1 
and the preſs is employed to tranſmit an account i tha 
his bravery to poſterity.” by ſuch 
If inſtead of applauding a maleſaQor's ftupid i 3 
cad! 


rangue, Who is impudent enough to make a jo 
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his ſuffering, his behaviour was treated with a pro- 

r contempt, and his ill- placed intrepidity received 
the reſentment it deſerved, by an appearance of dou- 
ble indignation in the ſpectator, men capable of bad 
practices would be abaſhed at the conſideration of 
their conſequences ; and the fear of the infamy at- 
tending them would affright them more, than the 
fear of that violent death to which they are expoſed, 
the horror of which is greatly abated by the applauſe 
they expect from the reſolution with which they die. 
It is really with me a queſtion who is leaſt in his wits, 
the man who applauds a hardened criminal, or the 
criminal who fancies he can efface his guilt by ſhew- 
ing no concern about it. - | 

All theſe arguments, dear Ifaac, made no impreſ- 
fon upon my friend; ſo far from it, that he pretend- 
ed to defend this crying abuſe founded only on ri- 
diculous prejudices, and flattered himſelf that he had 
fully excuſed it, by attributing it to the natural in- 
trepidity of the Engliſh, and the contempt they have 
for death. It is, ſaid I, for that very reaſon, that 
the people of this country ſhould have other motives 
to reſtrain them; when taking away their lives will 
not terrify folks, muſt you not have recourſe to other 
methods to deter them from doing miſchief? It might 
be allowable amongſt nations where the fear of death 
terrifies beyond deſcription, to abate ſomething of 
ſhame in their executions, becauſe in other reſpects 
they have force enough to produce the effects which 
are looked for from them; but amongſt you Engliſh, 
how is it poſſible to keep you to your duty?” This 
was received juſt as my former diſcourſe had been. 
My friend contented himſelf with laughing in my 
face, and J muſt own that as to this head, the Eng- 
lin are very odd fort of people. 

I dare ſay, dear Iſaac, you will be no leſs ſhock'd 
than I, at this ridiculous practice of extenuating in 
ſuch a manner the infamy which ſuch wretches de- 
ſerve who periſh by the halter, and that you will 
readily admit that the prejudices of ſome polite nati- 
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ons are frequently as ridiculous as thoſe of untaught 
favages. Every man who will make uſe of his rea- 
ſon, will eaſily diſcern that it is a thing more excu- 
fable to puſh to extremity the ſeverity with which 
fuch men are treated, as bring themſelves to ſuffer 
ignominious deaths, than by pitying them to hurt 
fociety. All imaginable pains ſhould be taken to find 
out means of ſtriking ſuch people with terror, and | 
this more eſpecially as they pretend to deſpiſe death, | 
The duke de Vendoſme, during the laſt war in Italy, 

cauſed a great number of banditti and aſſaſſins to be e 
hang'd up, but without being able to put an end to e 
ſuch diſorders; which, on the contrary, continued az Wl 1 
frequent as ever, the moſt horrid murders being com- 
mitted every week, either on account of jealouſy, or n 
private piques. At length, however, the duke fell b. 
upon a remedy unthought of before; he took hold ee 
of the Italian ſuperſtition, and gave orders, that no Wl tr 
aſſaſſin ſhould for the future be allowed a confeſſor, h 


in order to ſettle his conſcience before death. This WM br 
had the deſired effect, for it terrified thoſe miſcreants Wl m: 
infinitely more than the fear of death. The riſque of Wl zr: 
being hang'd was nothing; but to be hang'd without for 
confeſſion was a chance they could not be brought N ex 
to ſtand. | of 
When I was at Paris, the chevalier de Maiſin told Nuit 
me a ſtory of a ſoldier who was condemned to be WM chi! 
ſhot, and who abſolutely refuſed to have any thing MW 1 
to do with the prieſts. All imaginable pains were ¶ con 
taken to convince him of the folly and wickedneſs of WW peo, 
ſuch a behaviour, but in vain, he remained firm tte. 
the very hour of his execution, notwithſtanding all I ter, 
the repreſentations of his becoming the prey of devils, ¶ ou 


and of his ſuffering the moſt intolerable torments to en 
all eternity when he came to die. In this ſullen di- Mit ot 
poſition he was led out; but as he went along, he nent 
took it into his head to aſł what they would do wih prov. 
his body? To which it was anſwered; that it would debt 
be thrown into the common ſewer. * How ! ſaid he, of pe 
ſhan't I be buried in holy ground? No, reply'd the of a | 
PII 
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prieſt, fince you are determined not to die like a chriſ- 


tain, we ſee no reaſon why you ſhould fare like a 
chriſtian after death.” The thoughts of not being 


interred in a church-yard, did more with this fellow . 


than the fear of damnation. He thought nothing of 


his ſoul's lying eternally in hell; but he could not 
bear that his body ſhould be thrown into a common 


ſewer. 

Behold, my dear Iſaac, an evident proof of the 
effects which ſhame and a ſenſe of infamy will pro- 
duce, even in the minds of the moſt hardned men. 
There will always remain, even among fuch crea- 
tures as thefe, ſuch a portion of ſelf-love, as will 
make them extremely ſenfible of any expreſſions of 
horror towards them. For this reaſon I am perſuad- 
ed that it is fo far from being unjuſt, that it is in 
truth a thing uſeful to ſociety, to keep up a fort of 
ſhyneſs towards ſuch families as have had any of their 
branches cut off by the hands of the common hang- 
man. Throwing an. indelible blemiſh upon thofe who 
are moſt dear to a man, is a curb that will reſtrain 
ſome diſpoſitions untraQable by other means; and 
experience will ſhew, that ſuch as are no way ſenſible 
of the fear of death, retain yet a dread of covering 
= perpetual infamy a father, a mother, wife and 
CILUGTEN, 

I know very well, that this maxim will appear 
contrary to equity, inaſmuch as it renders innocent 
people obnoxious to thoſe puniſhments which only 
the guilty hve deſerved. But then we muſt remem- 
ter, that it is ſimply impoſſible even the wiſeſt laws 
ould prove benefici:il to all the world. All that 
en be expected is, that they ſhould turn to the bene- 
bt of the greateſt part of them. This is the ſenti- 
ment of a very great philoſopher, who in order to 
prove the juſtice of the Roman laws againſt inſolvent 
debtors, maintains, that it is better a ſmall number 
of people ſhould run the hazard of loſing the benefit 
of a juſt excuſe, than that the whole world ſhould 
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be left at liberty to look out ſpecious pretexts for not 
pay ing their juſt debts . * . 

Fare thee well, dear Iſaac, live content, and may'k 
thou be happy in all thy affairs, 
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The impious abſurdity of believing that the Supreme 
Being makes a certain number of ſouls unhappy, 
. merely to afford happinefs to others. —The meri 
of ſome eminent writers of the Jewiſh religion, 


conſidered, Onis's reaſons for rejecting the 
Talmud. BY 

Y | t 
Isaac Onts to AARON MoNCEca. | 


| Cairo 
1 HE Letters you have written me, dear Mon- 
ceca, and wherein you ſpeak ſo freely of the 
men of letters in England, have induced me to t. 
flect a little on. the great men our nation has produ- 
ced, and who are utterly unknown but to the {mall 
circle of the learned. The Nazarenes in general be. 
lieve, that our brethren are plunged in the groſſeſ of 


ignorance, and that obſtinacy is the ſole ſupport di 
aur religion. Some of their doctors have gone ya © 
farther, and have taught a moſt extraordinary dot as 


rine incompatible with any ſound notions, even of tit , 
Divine Being. They ſay, that he permits the Ira 
ites to remain in the ſtate they are, that their perfil 
ing in their faith, may ſerve as a proof of that of tit 
Nazarenes. Is it poſſible to advance any thing mot 


apparently falſe? For let us ſuppoſe for a moment, * 
that the Jewiſh religion were falſe, would it not ſil * 
be ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that God damns a certail Y 
number of creatures merely to afford the means d 0 
falvation to others? As if it were neceſſary for hit OP | 

* Satius enim erat a paucis etiam juſtum accuſationem 1 = 


accipi, quam ab omnibus aliquam tentari. Seneca de Beneſici 
Bb. vu. cap. 16. 
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to make uſe of ſo cruel a ſtratagem to oblige ſome 
people to ſtick to their belief. The vanity of the 
Nazarenes glares exceſſively, in their pretending to 
defend ſuch an opinion as this; they think it not 
enough, it ſeems, to treat us upon all occaſions 
with ſovereign contempt, but they would alſo make 
God participate with them in this ſort of uſage, 
without reflecting that ſuch a manner of acting is 
repugnant to his eſſence. We need not be aſtonith'd 
dear Monceca, at the pride of ſome philoſophers, 
who would perfuade us, that the univerſe is made 
for man alone ; and thaiſo many worlds, exceeding 
in ſize that which we inhabit, ſo many ſuns, larger 
and brighter than that which enlightens our ſyſtem, 
are ſcattered through the boundleſs expanſe, merely 
to entertain the fight of one of us worms upon the 
earth. How abſurd ſoever this opinion may be, it 
is ſtill leſs ſo, than to believe that God makes one 
foul everlaſtingly miſerable, that to another he may 
de! gacilitate the means of becoming eternally happy. 

N Viſions of this ſtamp are ſo ridiculous, that there 
i; nothing difficult in expoſing them even to people 
of very moderate abilities. But the Nazarene di- 
ines are by no means for allowing us the liberty 
of reſuting their errors. When one of our learned 
nen writes a book in our defence, our adverſaries 
are not only forbid the reading of it, but in certain 
g. countries they puſh this ſeverity ſo far as to hinder 
even our ſelves from reaping the benefit of ſuch in- 
ſtructions. In Italy, the Jews are forbid to have in 
their cuſtody the commentaries of Abarbinel on the 
minor prophets. You know as well as I do, dear 
Monceca, how excellent a book that is, and that the 
more our .enemies condemn it, the more they re- 
preſent it as dangerous, the more, with reſpect to us 
they commend and applaud it. The jealouſy and 
tyranny of their prietts hath not ſtopp'd at this” 
ſingle prohibition; many of their doctors have 
vritten, that it would be both uſeful and neceſſary to 
pronibit all the books of Abarbinel to the Jews, 
becauſe they are capable of confirming us in our 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments. Is it not, Monceca, a pleaſant way of 
refuting a book to ſuppreſs it? What judgment do 
they think, I will not ſay the learned, but even the 
middle fort of people, who uſe their underſtanding, 
will paſs on ſuch a conduct? 

The Nazarenes have indeed reaſon to fear the 
ſpirit and the learning of Abarbinel :. that illuſtrious 
Rabbin was equal even to our famous Maimonide,, 
What ſpleen ſoever our enemies have ſhewn again 
his writings, they acknowledge, however, that 
where his interpretations have nothing to do between 
them and their controverſies with the Jews, he i; 
ſublime, judicious, perſpicuous, and full of candor, 
Can we expect any more? ought we to hope they 
will overturn their own objections? 

The merit of Abarbinel was fo great, that i 
overcame the prejudices of many of the Nazarenez, 
inſomuch that after his death, many Venetian 
noblemen did not diſdain to attend his funeral, whid Wt 
was celebrated by the principal Jews of Padua. k Mz, 
was in a church- yard of that famous city that this 
famous Jew was buried, and ſometime after, they Why | 
interred Juda Mentz in the ſame place. This Rabbi an 
was alſo an illuſtrious man. He died rector of the 
academy of Padua. All perſons of letters agree, hn i; 
that he had a briſk and lively imagination, and that n ; 
he ſpoke and wrote with great facility. But, how-MWherj 
ever, he had not either the knowledge of Menaſſa i 
Ben Ifrael, or the profound erudition of Solomon 
Ben Virga. The conciliator of the firſt mentioned 
Rabbi, is an excellent work, and the hiſtory of the 
Jews compoſed by the latter, is a piece worthy ul 
the higheſt eſteem. Fr df Iy4 
Abraham de Balmis deſerves a diſtinguiſhed rank 
among the learned of our nation. That illuſtriow 
hyſician who was an excellent grammarian, and a 
excellent philoſopher, compoſed a book of tit 
utmoſt uſe of the means of acquiring the knowledg: 
of the Hebrew tongue. * A chriſtian critique dvicaan 


Abraham de Balmis nihil aliud agere mihi viſus eſt qua 


veterum doctrinam per petuo convellere atque impugnare, My. 
: | not 
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tot however ſpare this great man. As he had too 
much candor to decide haftily upon things which 
vemed to him to lie beyond the reach of human 
capacity, and as he choſe to examine things to the 
bottom before he admitted them to be abſolutely 
certain, they charged him with a deſign of deſ- 
roying all ſyſtems, without intending to erect any 
thing in their ſtead. Thus becauſe he was not r 

and over-bearing, they would needs have him a 
ſeptick. 

"The Nazarenes are fo given to ſearch out whatever 
may tarniſh the reputation of our authors, that they 
keldom ſpare any. They ſeem eſpecially to bend 
their attacks againſt thoſe who have moſt merit. You 
know, my dear Monceca, that it is to the illuſtrious 
Akiba we ſtand indebted for all that is either true or 
reaſonable in reſpect to the Oral Law; and tho” I 
in a Caraite, yet I muſt frankly own, that if 
nothing had been added to the writings of this great 
man, all that he ſays with reſpect to the written law, 
ought to be received among all the different ſets 
of ſews. However, the merit of Akiba is far from 
ſanding unimpeached by the Nazarene doctors : 
They reprefent him as a crafty fellow, a cheat and 
an impoſtor. Such are the appellations they beſtow 
In a Rabbi, who by his candor and knowledge, 
nerits, that all true Iſraelites ſhould agree in giving 
tim the title of Sethumataah, or, the Authentick. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 15 dear Monceca, 
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hat if all the books which the Jews attribute to 
\kiba were really and truly his, the Nazarenes 
ould have abundant reaſon to reject them, as full 
df lyes and fables. In this reſpe& they would only 
dow the example of the Caraites. For I muſt do 
omuch juſtice to the ſkill and merit of that Rabbi, 
to ſtand perſuaded, that all the reveries if the 
Talmud, did not flow from him, as from their 


ſectando occupatus, quam in docendo, at in dubium tantum 
Kare priſcorum præceptiones; cum interim nihil certi ſtatuat, 
on dicere eſt, ſed ridere. Munſterus in præfatione grammatices 
Pud Cpizelii Felicem literatum. p. 918, 

Vol. III. A a ſource, 
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ſource, nor were originally collected from hi, 
— It is very true, that Akiba was the ff. 
compiler of the Deuteroſes, or Jewith traditions, 
and that he drew together and digeſted into one 
work, what Hillel, Simeon, and other doctors had 
written in different treatiſes ; but that learned Rabbi 
was far from collecting all the extravagances which 
we now ſee in the Talmud. It was ſuch who after- 
wards laboured in that work who invented them, or 
at leaſt had the weakneſs to tranſmit them to poſte· | 
rity. Even the moſt zealous partizans of the Talmud Ml * 
are c [led to own, that Akiba was dead before Ml * 
Rabbi fudah compoſed the Miſna or Talmud of 
worgoziy they pretend that this laſt mentioned Ml © 
i was born the very day the other died: but b 


ſure it is without all foundation, that after having " 
reported this, that they break out thus, when one - 
t 


ſun was eclipſed, another appeared in the horizon 

I proteſt, dear Monceca, a man mult be prejudiced ft. 
to a high degree, whe can ſee any thing like ar 

equality between theſe Jews; and I muſt own to you, ie 
that even at the time that I had no thoughts of be- 
coming a Caraite, I always looked on the one as 
man of learning of the firſt claſs t, and one the 
other as. an, author of a very ſuſpicious authority, 


Heaven has at length been ple to remove the mg 
clouds which hindred my ſight, and I now clear] thef 
diſtinguiſh the folly of thoſe pretended traditions, i ©! 
which reaſon I reje& them. But before I took thigh =" 
ſtep, I was reſolved to examine thoroughly into tie 
matter, that I might avoid doing that haſtily wb ad, 
I might repent at leiſure. I am therefore pre © hi 
poſitive that I had good grounds for rejecting ti T 
Talmud and all its dreams. At leaſt, I 10 miſc} 
myſelf, that I omitted nothing in My power, i , 
| D 
® R.Juda princeps natus eſt illo die quo obiit R. Akiba, ſedis ſe 
quo aiunt fol exortus eſt, & ſo] occidit. Pezron, Defence of ente: 
Antiquities of Times, p. 76. | rum, 
+ Hujus noraen (inquit autor libri Zemach David) exit 74 
- 0 


uro extremo mundi uſque ad aliud, atque totam legem oral 
ex ejus ore accipimus. Konig. Bibliotheca vetus & nova, P. 
: Old 
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order to diſcover and come at the truth, and if I have 
been deceived, I truft that the Deity, who knows 
my good intentions, will have mercy upon me; for 
it appears abſolutely impoſlible that he ſhould have 
given any authority for the puerile obfervations 
dictated by our Rabbies. Can it be believed, that 
he would ever deſcend into a tale of the neceſſities 
to which we are ſubjected by the ſtructure of our 
bodies? Is it not a moſt aftonifhing folly, to place 
among the number of religious ceremonies our 
manner of eaſing of nature? However, ſome of 
our Rabbies have not been aſhamed to write v 
copiouſly upon this ſubject. In the firſt place, they 
have ſettled the points of the compaſs towards which 
thee fort of conveniences ſhould be turned, and 
theſe are the North and South. Next it is ſettled, 
that we are not to remove our garments but in a 
hitting poſture ; this is the ſecond rule. And the 
third is, that in all affairs of this nature we uſe the 
left, and not the right hand, which would be a grie- 
vous offence ; ſuch, according to theſe Rabbins, 
ae the ſacred myſteries of theglaw, which are not 
to be difpenſed with; and to give greater weight to 
tele impertinencies, they are inſerted in the writ- 
ms of Akiba, whom they have made the author of 
theſe r:diculous precepts, which doubtleſs he never 
tought of. For it is impoſſible to believe that ꝝ 
man fo truly learned as he was, ſhould have run 
mo ſuch low and pitiful abſurdities ; but they were 
glad, no doubt, to lay hold of fo venerable a name 
his, in order give a ſanction to their chimeras &. 
The rabbies, dear Monceca, have done as much 

miſchief to the Jewiſh religion by their imperti- 


Dixit Akiba, ingreſſus ſum aliquando poſt Rabbi Joſuam in 
ſedis ſeeretæ locum & tria didici. Didici I. quod non verſus 
drientem & occidentem, ſed verſus ſeptentrionem & auſt- 
um, convertere nos debemus. Didici II. quod non in pedes 
erectum, ſed jam conſidentem, ſe retegere li Peat. Didici III. 
nad Podex non dextra ſed ſiniſtra manu abſtergendus fit .. . 
155 hc Arcana ſunt, Barajetha, in Maſſech. Berucho“. 
. 62. 
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nencies, as the chriſtian monks have to theirs, ky 
their rer and ſometimes ridiculous ſuperlj. 
tions. The filly works both of the one and thy 
other, have prejudiced but too many people againſt 
all the books in general, which treat of both rel. 
gions. They are ſo much ſcandalized at the fool. 
Ties which they ſee not only tolerated, but approved 
and commended, that they cannot perſuade them. 
Jelves that there can be found any ſenſible writer 
in thoſe communions, wherein ſome members re- 
ceive as uſeful and neceſſary rules, ſuch follies 
and extravagancies as are ſcarce pardonable in 
ideots. 

Thus, on account of a prejudice fatal to the 
learned amongſt us, the Nazarenes will not be 
brought to diſtinguiſh between our rabbies, but 
condemn them in the lump. In the very {ane 
manner the proteſtants deſpiſe many excellent 
works written by catholick divines, but ſure with 
very little reaſon. For inſtance, they flight the 
moral eſſays of M. Nicole, the ſermons of Bou. 
daloue, and many others, becauſe they judge 0 
all their books of piety by the Legend of &a 
Francis, the life of Mary Alacoque, the work 
of the monk Cæſarius, thoſe of the Jeſuits Oute- . 
man and Gazeus, the Myftical City of _y 0 
Mary d' Agreda, and ſuch like. On the other hand, 
it muſt be allowed, that there are very few papili Mor 
who will be at the pains of diſtinguiſhing between 
the learned and judicious proteſtants, and thoſe vi 
fionaries who wait for the accompliſhment of tit 
pretended prophecies of Jurieu or ſuch like rhap(e 
dies. Such are the unhappy effects of that prejt 
dice which weak and wicked writers beget in other 
againſt the religion they profeſs. 

Farewel, dear Monceca, live eaſy and contente 
and mayſt thou be always proſperous. 


LE'T.T 
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The tenets held by the Samaritan Jews.—Luther 
attacked for writing diſreſpectfully of the general 
epiſtle of St. James. —A common thing for diſ- 
putants in religion to wreſt paſſages of ſcripture, 
to ſerve particular purpoſes. —Commentaries on 
ſacred writings, conſidered as uſeleſs and blame- 
able. 


A Isaac Onis to AARON MoNCECA. 


Cairo 
» HAVE within theſe few days, my dear Mon- 


T ceca, contracted an acquaintance with a Samari- 
ug un Jew. He has ſet me right as to abundance of 
"Wl things, of which till now I had but very con- 
ui fuſed ideas. I looked upon the Samaritans in pe- 
8 neral as hereticks plunged in an abyſs of errors, 


| believed that none of their ceremonies did at 
al reſemble thoſe of the ancient Iſraelites; nay, I 
6 would ſcarce admit that their former worſhip had me 
ang in common with that of the Jews. Theſe 
"WM 7rejudices of mine are entirely diſſipated, and I am 
thoroughly ſatisfied that I have been in an error. 
Of all the Jewiſh ſeas, the Samaritans differ 
leaſt in their cuſtoms from thoſe of our anceſtors. 
Moſt of theſe people live at Gaza, Damaſcus, Cai- 
To, but principally at Sichem, now called Neapolis. 
They offer ſacrifices upon Mount Gerizim, affirming 
poſitively that this is the choſen place of the Lord. 


ol [hey not only cite, in defence of this their opi- 
* ion, a palſage of their Pentateuch *, which they 


harge our anceſtors with corrupting, by putting 
lount Hebal, whence the curſes were to be pro- 
ounced, for Mount Gerizim, whence the bleſſings 
ere to be derived. But they inſiſt alſo on pre- 
ption, on the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of their 


* Deuteron. xxvii. 4. 
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high-prieſts, on tradition, on hiſtory, and 
the tacit confeſſion of the author of aha * 
law, who did not diſpute or deny the truth of 
what the Satnaritan woman alledged, that their 
fathers worſhipped on Mount Gerizim t. This ke. 
proach of corruption, which our anceſtors threw 
by wholeſale on this poor people, has been adopted 
by certain fearned men among the Nazarenes, with. 
out reflecting that the eſtabliſhing this propoſition 
as a truth, would be equally prejudicial to them 
and tous. As J am fully perſuaded of this, I ſhould 
be glad, after reading my letter, if you would give 
me gon thoughts upon the matter. 
The Samaritan from whom I learned all these 
particulars, aſſured me, that their prieſts are to 
ghis day of the race of Aaron ; and that they never il 
intermarry out of that family, that they may not 
"ly the honour of their deſcent. He tells us lie. 

e, that the altar on which they ſacrificed, 3 
the very ſame which was built by the Ifraelites in- * 
mediately aſter their paſſage over Jordan. I mit 
own to you, dear Monceca, that J can ſcarce git 
credit to the antiquity and authenticity of tte 2 
ſtories; but rather think it a tale fit to be inſen «© 
ed among the fabulous collections of the rabies 
If indeed any thing could give it weight, it mu 
be that wonderful care and induſtry with whic 
the Samaritans have always preſerved the cuſtom 


of their anceſtors, and whatever came down . 25 

. them with the venerable ſtamp of antiquity. T we 
yet keep up and make uſe of the ancient Hebrew {pit 
characters, which differ much from thoſe that M Ou: 

Cre 


in uſe with us, and which were the invention 0 
Eſdras, after the return from the Babyloniſh ca 
tivity. | 

You will eaſily apprehend, my dear Mone 
that people ſo much attached as the Samaritans = 
to the cuſtoms of our earlieſt anceſtors, are H . 


+ Joſeph. Antiq. lib. iv, cap. ult. & lib. xiii. cap. 6. 
1 1 John iv. 21, 22, 


enou! 
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enough from admitting as rules of faith, all the 
reveries of the Talmud. Far from adopting the 
ſentiments of the rabbies, they go yet farther than 
the Caraites, and acknowledge no ſcriptures but 
the firſt books of Moſes, looking on the reſt of 
the ſacred code, as written by pious men under 
the immediate direction of Heaven, but yet of no 
deciſive authority with reſpect to matters of faith. 
It is eaſy to perceive that the Samaritans run into 
a groſs error in this reſpect: For ſince they admit 
mat theſe books were really written by the perſons 
whoſe names they bear, and that their authors 
were pious men, influenced by the ſpirit of God, 
why ſhould they heſitate at admitting the authority 
of the books themſelves ? If it could once be made 
out to the Caraites, that thoſe who compoſed the 
Talmud were perſons of wiſdom and learning, 
they would receive it without delay; much more 
if it conld be made appear, that the rabbies by 
whom it was compoſcd were enlightned by the 
ſpirit of God. 

It is neceſſary, dear Monceca, when one would 
avoid giving a blind obedience to whatever is 
contained in a book, to ailedge that its author was 
2 mere man and uninſpired For when once it is 
admitted that a book was written by infpiration, 
abſolute ſubmiſſion is due thereto. It is ridiculous 
to attempt to range in different claſſes, ſuch pieces 
as have fallen from the pens of inſpired men. For 
we cannot believe that men are more or leſs in- 
ſpired, or that whatever they receive by inſpiration 
ouzht to be received with any different degree of 
Credit. 

A famous German divine went very near aſſert- 
ing this erroneous opinion ® In the heat of a 
Gipute, he advanced a propoſition with which his 
adverſaries for ever after reproached him. He af- 
hrmed, that a certam work, written by an ancient 
divine, whom the Nazarenes ſuppoſe to be one of 


Luther. 
the 
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their apoſtles, was low, poor, and little better 
than chaff, in cempariſon of the writings of other 
doctors F His enemies did not fail to attack him 
vigorouſly on his maintaining ſo evident a falſhood. 
In the end he was obliged to acknowledge his 
error-; and at this day the moſt zealous of his 
diſciples readily admit that he committed a very 
great fault, in endavouring to eftabliſh a ſenti- 
ment, ſo directly oppoſite to reaſon ®. This di- 
vine, in order to deliver himſelf from ſome cifi- 
culties, durſt not deny the credit of the book which 
made againſt him; but then he diminiſhed it as 
much as he could, and made it much inferior to 
another book- which appeared to favour his own 
ſentiments. | 

Strange is the effect of that blind prejudice into 
which even the greateſt men are apt to fall, through 
an over-haſty deſire of ſupporting whatever they 
advance! Is it poſſible to find out a greater ab- 
ſurdity than this of diſtinguiſhing degrees of wil- 
dom in the ſpirit of God? Or can there be any 
thing more oppoſite to common ſenſe than this 
notion, of giving more or leſs credit to divinely- 
inſpired writings, as they agree more or leſs with 
our Own opinions? 

I know, my dear Monceca, that the rabbins and 
the Caraites, far from imitating the impious bold- 
neſs of certain Nazarenes, or the ill- founded ſcru- 
ples of the Samaritans, preſerve equally for the 
books of the ſacred code, an infinite reſpect, with- 
out pretending to judge by the light of their reaſon 


+ The epiſtle general of St. James. 


Cum autem illud legiſſem, non rem diſſimulavi, fed 


fatebar in reſponſione mea ad Gregorium Martinum. In 
illa quidem præfatione ſcribit Lutherum, S. Jacobi Epi. 
ſtolam non Poſſe dignate certare cum Epiſtolis S. S. Petr 
& Pauli, ſed Epiſtolam ſtramineam, ſi cum aliis comparetur. 

uam ejus ſententiam non probo, atque in recentioribus 
editionibus cum omiſſa fint illa verba, opinor ipſum poſtea 
Lutherum hanc ſuam ſententiam improbaſſe, Whitaker 
Re ſponſ. ad Rainoldi Refutationem, p. 103. 
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of the worth of any of the inſpired writings. 
But in avoiding this error they have run into ano- 
ther, which 15 common to them and to the Naza- 
rene doctors; that is to ſay, they tear and torture 
certain paſſages, in order to bring them to favour 
their ſentiments, and.by this means they vouch all 
the vapours of their heated imaginations by theſe 
forced applications of the holy writings, inſomuch 
that there 1s nothing ſo abſurd, not only with re- 
gard to rites and ceremonies, but alſo with reſpect 
to the doctrines of religion, which they do not at- 
tempt to prove in this manner. 

Is it, for example, poſſible to find out any thing 
more wild and extravagant than the rabbinical in- 
terpretation of this verſe in the pſalms? © Behold, I 
was ſhapen in wickedneſs, and in fin hath my mo- 
ther conceived me.” Inſtead of going into the opini- 
on of the Nazarene doors, who have fully proved, 
that the prophet ſpeaks here of that original ble- 
miſh derived to all men from their firſt parents, 
they will needs have it, that Jefſe the father of 
David begat him in adultery, tno' on his own 
wife, whom he took to have been one of her 
maid-ſervants, upon whoſe chaſtity he had attempt- 
ed. Is not this, dear Monceca, a fine explication 
of ſo clear and eaſy a text? And what opinion 
may we not expect to ſee ſupported by ſcripture 
proofs, alledged by the rabbins, when out of the 
plaineſt things, they can forge ſuch romantick ad- 
ventures, and gravely deliver ſo extraordinary a 
ſtory as this of the pretended adultery of David's 
father, tho' there be not a word of it in the holy 
books ? 

An Italian Jew not only adopted this fabulous 
tale, in a work which he publiſhed, but even at- 
tempted to carry it further than any of his brethren 
bad done, by making a pretty long diſſertation to 
prove, forſooth, that Jefſe had done perfectly well, 
in endeavouring to go to bed to his maid, becauſe 
lis wife was grown pretty far in years, and as he 

apprehended 
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apprehended paſt child-bearing *®. This ſentiment, 
my friend, contains an excellent moral, and if 
theſe wiſe and honeſt Rabbins would but eftectually 
eſtabliſh it, it would in all human probability con- 
tribute pretty much to the raifing fervants wages, 
in confideration of the likelihood of their finding 
more employment than at preſent. 

Confeſs then, dear Monceca, that we Caraites 
have ſome reaſon to reject theſe Rabbinical com- 
ments; tho' as yet you are attached to their ſect, 
it is impoſſible you ſhould not fee their error, 
That uneaſineſs and embaraſſment which naturally 
attends a man's changing his religion, keeps you 
as yet in the wrong track; but as | earneſtly wiſh, 
ſo I fincerely hope, that the God of our father 
will afford you his victorious grace, which he 
vouchſafes to ſuch as he leads to the knowledge of 
'the truth; and that thereby breaking the chains 
which for the preſent bind you to the Rabbins, you 
mall come and range yourielf under the banner df 


the Caraites, who are not only the true ſews, but i 4 
almoſt the ſole people in the world who fubmit 10 


their judgments to the divine writings, without 
attempting to abuſe theſe, in order to eſtabliſh their be 
own opinions. | | 
Many of the Nazarene doors, as alſo of tix A 
cadies and mufties among the Muſſelmen, run in © 
to the ſame fault with the Rabbies. They do nd 
ſubmit their opinions to thoſe contained in the vf. 
tings which they believe 2 but explain al be 
theſe works in a manner conformable to their ow! 
notions, inſomuch that ten divines, each of a di 
ferent opinion, ſhall equally pretend to ſupport hb 10 
own doctrines by authority of ſcripture; and it i . 
this conduct, ſo inconſiſtent with publick peace and 210 
publick ſafety, that hath occaſioned ſo many religr 
ous wars, and ſuch broils and diſturbances in ſtates. 


II Penſiero d' Ifai era buono, perche eſſendo la Patrom 
vecchia, e la Maſſera giovane, haveva Deſiderio di haver altn 
Figliuoli. Percetti da effer imparati dalle Donne Ev! 


p. 69. 
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The Nazarenes would be happy, my dear Mon- 

ceca, if they did but obferve the fame laws with 

us Caraites, who never venture to write any com- 
mentarics on the ſacred ſcriptures. It is held with 

us  prophanation, to mingle human opinions with 
divine laws. The Caraites believe implicitely what- 

WH fever they find in the ſcriptures, without pretend- 
ing to penetrate their obſcurities, but ſubmitting 
their underſtandings, when they meet with paſſages 
"Wl vhich tranſcend them. But for this wiſe and eaſy 
' WH maxim, they would at this day be as full of trouble 
and confuſion as other fects. They would have 
| WH i train of doctors differing in opinions, and dark- 
„ang by their diſcourſes the points they pretended 
s illuſtrate, till by degrees ſo many and ſuch ardu- 
ous doubts would be brought into peoples heads, 
4% in the end would lead them either into ſcepticiſm, 
or irreligion. | 
In order to prove the inutility of commentaries 
on the facred writings, there is nothing more re- 
quiſite than to ſhew, that they are calculated to do 
more hurt than good. Now there is nothing ea- 
I fier, than to produce the ſtrongeſt evidence in fa- 
vour of this propoſition. It muſt, in the firſt place, 
be laid down as a principle, that fince God has been 
pleaſed to. give certain laws and rules to mankind, 


T he has likewiſe been pleaſed to explain himſelf in a 
| MM manner clear and intelligible : For it would be ab- 
* lord to ſay, that God had revealed his will to man 


i in ſuch a manner, as that it was impoſſible it ſhould 
be comprehended. Nor is it leſs unreaſonable to 
i ſay, that God commanded men to obey him, but 
* however did not deſire they ſhould obey him. If 

werefore we are bound to acknowledge, that God 
hath revealed his will to men in terms perfectly 
lk intelligible, why ſhould we attempt to explain them 
"5 Wore clearly? A Divine, a Rabbi, a Mufti, or a 
Bronze, do they underftand the extent of mens 
apacities better than he who made them ? If he 
bac intended to teach men the myſteries which 
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theſe ſort of people propagate, he would whithout 
queſtion have taught them plainly. 
But it may be ſaid, that many of the ſacred books 
are written evidently in a very obſcure ſtile, and in 
which there are many things not to be underſtood. 
Theſe, without queſtion, were given by God tg 
men for ſome uſe or other; and how ſhall this ufe be 
made of them, if they are not underſtood ? It is ne- 
ceſſary therefore to enquire into their hidden ſenſe. 
This manner of reaſoning, dear Monceca, i 
however falſe and captious. If there are in the 
ſcripture certain paſſages which we do not under- 
ſtand, we ought to conclude that they are not ne- 
ceſſary to our ſalvation, becauſe we cannot per- 
form what we are not informed of, and it is in 
vain for us to endeavour to penetrate thoſe ſecrets 
which providence hath but half revealed. Heaven 
knows that it is for our good that we ſhould not 
have clear ideas of ſome” things, and when men 
would penetrate into theſe, this crime of thein 
is punithed by their feeling themſelves bewildered 
The Nazarene doctors who have employed their 
pens in. writing commentaries on the Revelations 
a very obſcure piece, which they believe facred, 
afford a clear proof of the truth of what I ay. 
The proteſtants make this book the baſis of all their 
invectives againſt the papiſts, and the papiſts again 
make uſe of the ſame book, in order to point” out 
their adverſaries in the moſt odious colours “. b 
it poſſible to make a worſe, or a more unwarrants- 


* The Revelations hath been in all times one of the principal 
books whence the divines have. drawn abundantly 1njurioui 
expreſſions, in order to pelt thoſe againſt whom they had a ſpite. 
What is ſtill more ſingular, is, that the rabbies alſo have pro 
fited of theſe obſcurities in the Revelations. They pretend 
that this book was written by one of their brethren, in order 
to deceive the primitive chriſtians. See, in reſpect to this ſub- 
ject, the Letter CLX. As alſo the 4th letter of the 
Secret Memoirs of the Republick of Letters. In which letter 
this remarkable point of hiſtory is fully diſcuſſed, and the 
original pailages from the rabbins alſo are there produced à 
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ble uſe of ſuch works as are ſuppoſed to be dictated 
by the Deity himſelf ? 

Farewel, dear Monceca, live content and happy, 
and beware of indulging a raſh ſpirit of curioſity. 


——C 


— 


LETTER CXLV. 


The Hocking fin of ſelf- murder, too common in 
England.—Story of a Frenchman who killed him- 
ſelf to ſhew his bravery.— Some reflections on 
the heinouſneſs of the lin of ſelf- deſtruction. 


AARON MoNcEca, to Isaac Onis. 


London. — 
HE Engliſh, dear Ifaac, are not fatisfied with 
8 enjoying uninterrupted liberty in this life: 
They think alſo they ought to be permitted to quit 
it when their misfortunes preſs them too cloſely, 
whenever they grow tired of it, or of what paſſes 
therein. I was prodigiouſly ſurprized at my firſt ar- 
tiral, at the frequent accounts I heard of ſuch deaths. 
t ſometimes happened, that a man I had converſed 
with in the evening, thought proper to cut his throat 
next day. Such as brought the news of this accident, 
nſtead of appearing aſtoniſhed, generally approved 
the action mad as it was. If I enquired what the 
reaſons were, which determined the diſtracted crea- 
ure to take away his own life, We know not, an- 
ſwered they coldly, tis very probable he did not like 
his ſituation in this world, and had a mind to ſee how 
hey went on in the other. His life was his own, and 
ating as he did, he hurt nobody but himſelf.” 
[ fancied for a good while, that ſuch as thus took it 
n their heads to make away with themſelves did it in 
onſequence of diſtraction, and I was very far from 
magining that the Engliſh hang'd themſelves, or 
ut their throats after mature deliberation ; but by 
de many unhappy inſtances I have ſeen, and by the 
Val III. B b relation 
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relations I have had from perſons of undoubted cre. 
dit, I am convinced it is even ſo. 

About two years ago a working man and his wife 
being both weary of the troubles they endured here, 
determined to put an end to them. They had 1 
daughter of about five or fix years of age. They 
thought it but reaſonable not to leave her expoſe 
to thoſe miſchiefs which they found too hard for 
themſelves: On mature conſideration, they refoly 
ed that ſhe ſhould make the voyage with them, 
When _ had once ſettled and adjuſted all things 
neceffary for the execution of their defign, they de- 
termined to juſtify it to the publick. Hereupon, 
they compoſed a narative of their misfortunes, enter- 
ed into a long detail of the miſeries under which 
they had laboured, and the cauſes of their dying az WM | 
they did. They complained, that in ſpite of their WI , 
utmoſt endeavours in an honeſt way, they found it MI ; 
impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt; that they were more : 
diſtreſſed the more they ſtrove ain their had 
fortune. That in fine, they ſaw but one way leſt o f 
avoid doing baſe things, and to this they had recourſe, WM , 
beſeeching God, to whom, in quitting life, they be- 
queathed their departing ſouls, to have mercy upon þ, 
them, as they firmly truſted he would. Having fin- re 
iſhed this their — they firſt cut the throat of 
their daughter, and then hanged themſelves. 

This pernicious cuſtom of making themſelves v 
away, is far from being peculiar to the meaner ſon bir 
of people, the great are not exempt therefrom. Men 
of figure and quality now and then cut their throats 
as well as other folks, purely becauſe the world is 10 
longer pleaſant to them. And ſo far is this fron 
drawing any reflections or ftain upon their memories 
that they find very often numbers who approve aud 
applaud them. | ; 

* You cannot imagine, dear Iſaac, for what figit 
reaſons the Engliſh diſpatch themſelves. Some moni 
ago, here was a man who did his buſineſs, becaut 
truly a new duty was laid upon ſtrong waters. H 
would live no longer forſooth, ſince Geneva was i 
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de dearer. I am credibly informed of the truth of a 
fill ſtranger buſineſs. An Engliſhman on reviewing 
his life, fancied he ſaw in it a tedious repetition of 
the fame things. What, ſaid he, have I been do- 
ing all my days? U riſe in the morning; I eat and 
drink at noon ; I walk about all day, and at night I 
go to bed; this without alteration, is my courſe of 
life. Part of my time is ſpent in dreſſing and undreſſing. 
A fine piece of drugery truly! Come, come, I am 
quite jaded with dis endleſs inſipid part I am to act, 
and will even quit it and the world together”, This 
reſolution once taken, our Englithman to rid himſelf 
of his wearineſs, took up a ' piſtol and ſhot himſelf 
through the head. Without doube you muſt. appre- 
hend that a man who deſtroyed himſelf on fo ſlight an 
account was looked on with horror. No ſuch thing, 
the bravery he ſhewed in meeting his fate gained him 
the reputation of a hero. But if it had been known 
that he diſcovered any reluctancy or apprehenſions at 
the drawing near of death, it would have leſſened 
his reputation. In vain bad he killed himſelf, his ef- 
fort would have been looked on with contempt. He 
who would acquire the character of a man of cou- 
rage in England, muſt not only do the greateft crimes, 
but muſt alſo do them without any ſigns of ſhame or 
repentance. 

Some years ago a Frenchman killed himſelf, but 
without deriving any reputation from it; on the con- 
trary, he had the misfortune before he expired to hear 
bimſelf loaded with the heavieſt reproaches. He had, 
unhappily for him! taken it into his head to iraitate 
the Engliſh. Whenever he heard of a man who had 


cut his throat, he felt an inward motion of envy, 


which at the ſame time ſtimulated him to follow fo 
glorious an example. © You ſhall ſee one of theſe 
days, ſaid he to his family, ſomething will ſurprize 
you. I thall convince the world the French have as 
high ſpirits as the Engliſh. Yes, yes, this is a taſk I will 
take upon me”. As he explained himſelf no farther, 
his friends and family could not divine what it was 

be meant. Aftet ſome deliberation, he at length 
| B b 2 fully 
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fully determined to vindicate the honour of the French 
nation, which he conceived to be exceſſively tarniſhed 
by their want of refolution to kill themſelves. Accor- 
dingly he took a razor, and when he was left alone 
attempted to cut his throat. But wanting courage 
thoroughly to do his work, he only gave himſelf a 
large wound, and as ſoon as he ſaw the blood ſtream, 
de called in people to aſſiſt him. Some Englith who 
amongſt others ran in, inftead of affording him help, 
began to inſult him, Theſe French dogs, faid they, 
vould needs imitate us, and yet have not the courage 
to cut a throat as it ſhould be. Look now, look at 
this cowardly ſcoundrel, he has not cut deep enough 
by half an inch.” While the Engliſh were making 
theſe fine reflections, in came the relations of the 
wounded perſon. A ſurgeon was ſent for, but to no 
purpoſe, his care had no effect, the poor man after 
two days torture died, and died without demonſtrat- 
ing that equality he talked of. 

I am out of all patience, dear Iſaac, when I ſee 
- people who uſe their ſenſes to fo good purpoſe in other 
matters of moment, neglect the uſe of them in things 
of the laſt importance, and run into ſo extraordinary 
an abſurdity as to applaud ſuch madmen, as for very 
light ſubjects of chagrin attempt upon their own 
lives. Not to treat the memory of ſuch a man with 
proper indignity, who throws away his life without 
any real neceſſity, is fooliſhly to approve actions the 
moſt cruel and unnatural, which either melancholy 
or a brutal difpoſition can ſuggeſt. For from theſe 
ſources flow, in fact, thoſe effects which the Eng- 
liſh would willingly attribute to greatneſs of ſoul, 
and particularly this propenſity to ſelf- murder. All 
thoſe bitter reflections by which they are led to this 
extremity of folly, are the produce of a dark, ſullen, 
cloudy temper of mind, and of a fierce humour in- 
capable of ſupporting with conſtancy the lighteſt 
change of fortune. It is therefore not thro' courage, 
but through weakneſs rather, that the Engliſh diſpatch 
themſelves as they do. To ſay the truth, there i 


much 
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much more ſpirit requiſite to ſupport generouſly an 
unforeſeen adverſity than to rid one's ſelf of it by 
violent means. | 

The crime of ſuch people as murder themſelves is 
inexcuſable, look upon it in what light you will. If 
we conſider it as philoſophers, we diſcover an exceed- 
ing weakneſs no way fit to enter into compariſon 
with that firmneſs of the great men of antiquity, who 
died indeed bravely, but did not die unleſs they were 
forced to it for the preſervation of their country, or 
their glory. Never did any Greek or Roman cut his 
throat out of too quick a ſenſe of private misfortunes. 
The ſame hero who threw hunſelf into a gulph to 
wert the danger of Rome, would have ſupported any 
private and perſonal misfortunes, without ever think- 
ing of a violent death by way of diſcharge. Marius 
is an example of a great man induring adverſity with- 
out any meanneſs. How many Engliſhmen would 
have diſpatched themſelves into the other world under 
ſuch a perſecution as that of Sylla? Proſcribed, pur- 
ſued, reduced to the hard neceſlity of hiding himſelf 
in a filthy moraſs, Marius ſtill waited the deciſion of 
lis fate from heaven, and thought it no way worthy 
of his heroick courage, to ſeek in death a refuge 
from his ſorrows. 

Jam, dear Iſaac, more charmed wita the courage 
and firmneſs of a certain Spaniard, than with this 
fcrocity they diſguiſe under the name of a great ſpi- 
tit, This man with much induſtry laboured for 
wenty years together, to ſcrape up as much as might 
keep him comfortably in his old age. Fortune, how- 
ever, in an inſtant ſtripped him of all that he had 
been ſaving. A merchant whom he had entruſted 
with his all broke, and left him not worth a groat. 
A hundred Engliſh would have reſolved on a leap in 
tie dark at ſuch news. The Spaniard wiſer, and of 
ajuſter turn of thought, determined to conquer ad- 
rerfity, and to make his deftiny aſhamed of her in- 
juſtice, Preſerving therefore his moderation and 
vonted reſolution, he ſaid, preſenting a cord to for- 

B b 3 ture, 
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tune, Here's a rope, fooliſh ut, take it and 90 
hang thyſelf, ſince thou art not able to make me have 
recourſe to hanging.” 6 

If, on the other hand, we reflect on this practice 
of ſelf- murder, as it regards ſociety and the publick 
tranquility, we ſhall find it . pernicious, and 
capable of producing great miſchiefs. What revolu- 
tions, what confuſions, what dangers may we not 
fear in a country where people not only get over all 
apprehenſions of death, but of all that is to happen 
after it? It is moſt certain, that a man who is nei. 
cher afraid of going hence, or of the place to which 
ke may go, is capable of doing ſtrange things before 
he takes his journey. There are no other ways of 
reſtraining people, but by religion or the ſear of 
death. Now when both theſe cords are broke in any 
fociety, what diſorders may there not be expected! 
A man who has commnted the greateſt crimes which 
can be imagined, may make a jeſt of all legal pun- 
iſnments however ſevere, if he only uſes ſo much 
precaution, as to provide himſelf with the means of 
putting an end to his life as ſoon as apprehended 
Murders, robberies, aſſaſſinations muſt be frequent, 
Kings themſelves are not ſafe on their thrones. It is 

the nature of thoſe torments to which ſuch as attempt 
on the perſons of princes are reſerved, that deters WW © 
- parricides and traytors from ſuch acts much more WM © 
than the thoughts of dying. The laſt words of CA. B. 
ment the monk who aſſaſſinated Henry III. are clear th 

proofs of this. I bleſs God, cry'd that monſter, 
while the ſoldiers ſtabbed him, that I die ſo eaſil); f. 
for I did not hope ſo quick a paſſage out of this life, 4 
62 


or to eſcape at ſuch a rate.” 
It muſt be confeſſed, dear Iſaac, that there can be MI Pit 
nothing more dangerous to a ſtate than to have init] 42: 
a ſet of people not to be reſtrained by any fear ot! 
For one whom a ſenſe of honour and I 


uniſhment. 
probity keeps within the bounds of juſtice, there 4 


a hundred reſtrained by fear. It cannot be dented 
that men are more inclined to evil than to good. Al 


cuſtoms, all uſages which tend to weaken theſe band 
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are prejudicial to ſociety. How much therefore 
ought we to abhor a crime which opens a door to all 
forts of evils? And can it be eſteemed leſs than 
madneſs to give this crime the titles of courage and 
greatneſs of foul? 

Farewel, dear Iſaac, and may'ſt thou always uſe 
thy reaſon in thy adverſity. 
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LETTER CxLvI. 


Critical obſervations on the Engliſh dramatic writers. 
Compared with the French. The latter in 
Monceca's opinion, moſt excellent. 


AARON MoNCcEeca, to Isaac Onts. 


London 

FT feems to me, dear Iſaac, that the tragick poets 
among the French are as much ſuperior to the 
Engliſh, as the, philoſophers of the former nation are 
inferior to thoſe of the latter. I find as great a dif- 
ference between Shakeſpear and Corneille, Addifon 
and Racine, as between Deſcartes and Newton, Locke 
and Mallebranche. It is not that the poets of this 
country want fire, or a lively imagination; on the 
contrary, they have a great deal of ſpirit and force. 
But the miſchief of it is, that when they have raiſed 
themſelves up to heaven, they are immediately daz- 
zled with their own height, fink all of a ſudden as 
ſwiftly as they roſe, and ſully by their fall the ho- 
nours they have acquired. As they have not the 
leaſt knowledge of the rules, or if they affect to deſ- 
piſe them, we need not be ſurprized that they are 
unable to conduct in a proper manner that ſtrength | 
of fancy which they derive from nature. hl 
Whatever fecundity of invention! Whatever i 
ſprightlineſs of wit! Whatever boldneſs of ſentiment 
there may be! yet regularity is wanting in all arts. 
The meaneſt architect who follows the rules of Palla- 


cio, will ſucceed much better than a maſon who has 
| genius, 
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genius, but who is notwithſtanding ignorant and 
raſh. The little church of St. Juſtina of Padua, 
affords the 175 more pleafure than the pyramids 
of Egypt. onuments of grandeur indeed ! but 
which have a ſtronger relith of Eaſtern barbariſm 
than of the graces of the Greeks and Romans. 

Such is the ſtate, dear Iſaac, of the Engliſh 
theatre. I have ſeen there a great deal of genius, 
and yet very few good pieces: they play every day 
at London a kind ef horrible farces, to which with- 
out heſitation they give the pompous names of tra- 
gedies. I have ſeen in a very fine Engliſh play, 
three witches introduced in the oddeſt manner ima- 
ginable, and pretending to boil herbs together in a 
caldron. I have ſometimes ſeen the ſtage in the light 
of a church-yard, and grave-diggers diverting them- 
ſelves with tofling ſkulls of dead perſons about; 
nay, and which is ten times worſe, I have ſeen this 
applauded. | : 

Dryden, and above all Addifon, hath taken pains 
to teach this barbarous Melpomene a little manners. 
But in ſpite of all their care, their tragedy has ſtill 
too much of a ſavage appearance. It ſeems they 
are not able to attain that modeſt and majeftic air 
which heretofore diſtinguiſhed the Greeks, as it now 
does the French poets. Figure to your ſelf, dear 
Iſaac, the ſtrange alterations made when Voltaire's 
tragedy of Zara came to be played on the Engliſh 


Prey Foam! — r a—_ 4-4 
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tear off her hair by handfuls, and roul herſelf on the 
ſtage as if ſhe had been in fits. One would think, 
that an author had little obligation to a tranſlator for 
ſuch extravagant additions. The Engliſh poet, 
however, was forced to accommodate the piece to 
the genius of his nation; that is, to make it ſucceed 
he made it ridiculous. In ſhort, to obtain. zpplauſe WE ry] 
at London, it is abſolutely neceſſary to exhibit an 
beautiful monſters. If you keep too near truth, In 


it will never do. 
Yet this does not ariſe from a want of liking to Wto 


natural deſcriptions ; there are in Shakeſpear num: . 
| | berleß 
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berleſs paſſages extremely juſt, and every way per- 
fect. But what then? If theſe continue any time, 
the audience grow ſick of them, and their attention 
muſt be awakened by ſomething wonderful and out 
of the common road. | 

Within theſe few years, the Engliſh have had 

ts who have written very regular pieces ; but they 
— not ſucceeded, becauſe the audience thought 
them languiſhing and cold: In truth, I do not 


think they did them wrong; they were ſo in fact; 


and one would be apt to think, on ſeeing theſe 
modern tragedies, that the Engliſh poets had a 
faculty of ſtraining their ſubjects, ſallying beyond 
truth and nature to ſhew the force of their genius, 
and to be under a neceſſity of mingling in their beſt 
pieces the greateſt beauties and the greateſt faults. 
t ſeems, ſays a modern author *, that the Engliſh 
genius hitherto hath produced only irregular beauties, 
Shakeſpear's ſhining monſters are a thouſand times 
more pleaſing than the wiſdom of modern poets, 
In ſhort, the Engliſh poetry reſembles a luxuriant 
tree, which in its natural ſtate throws out a multitude 
of branches, and gives unequal marks of a prodi- 
pious force, and yet dies if you attempt to put a 
force upon nature, and to bring it into the mode 

of the garden at Marli. 
How far off ſoever the Engliſh poets may be 
from the perfection and .merit, which mult be 
alowed to thoſe who have cultivated the French 
tragedy ; it is not however impoſſible, that ſome 
time or other they ſhould reach, nay, go beyond 
them. That time will come, nay, I am per- 
ſuaded it is near at hand, when the Engliſh ſhall 
correct all their errors. Their genius ſtill remains, 
they begin by degrees to accuſtom themſelves to the 
rules, and they will in time arrive at perfection in 
an art which hitherto they have not underſtood. 
In proceſs of time they will join the wiſdom, 
majeſty, purity, anddecency of the French theatre, 
io the ſtrength, the ſublimity, and the pathetick 

* Voltaire, Lettres Philoſophiques, Let. xviii, p. 162. 
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energy of the Engliſh tragedy, with an excluſion 
of whatſoever is monſtrous, mean, or ridiculous, 
The poets of this country have a great advantage 
over others, by their introducing ſo much action in 
their plays; many even of the beſt French pieces 
are in truth but converſations in five acts, which 
we read with greater pleaſure than we ſee, becauſe 
the action languiſhes for want of a proper variety of 
incidents. | 

The theatres of Paris and London ſeem to me 
perfect repreſentations of the characters of the two 
nations: At Paris they ſpeak, at London they ad. 
It is not therefore at all wonderful, that the French 
ſhould ſpeak better than the Engliſh, becauſe every 
man 1s maſter of his own trade. For this very 
reaſon, the amorous intrigues in the French pieces 
are better wrought and conducted than in the Engliſh, 
We may venture after the ſame manner to deter- 
mine on the merit of the two theatres. The 
character of the French is tenderneſs, love is their 
prevailing paſſion, it is their principal occupation, 
and gallantry is the ſoul of the court. The lan- 
guage of the heart is naturally that of the ladies, 
and tho' they will now and then contradict it a 
little in their behaviour, yet there 1s not one of them 
who will yield in the dignity of her expreſſion to 
the heroine of a romance. It is a common thing 
at Paris, to meet with a female Platonick, who 
reaſons with the greateſt delicacy on the inconſiſtency 
between the communications of ſenſe and affections 
in perſons of diſtinguiſhed birth; affirming, that 
love is confined only to the heart and to the thoughts, 
and yet makes her appointments every night. 

In France the men ſpeak and act in the fam: 
manner with the fair ſex. They declaim againſt 
infidelity. They ſometimes affect to contemn a 
woman who has tript. In ſhort, there are certall 
moments when you would take, a French petit 
maitre for the original whence a romance charact! 


bad been drawn. But if you watch his motion 
0! 
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or conſider his conduct but for four and twenty 
hours, you ſhall be able to detect him in twenty 
breaches of his ſyſtem of amorous morality. | 

It is natural, dear Iſaac, in a country where the 
language, the arts, the tricks and cheats of love, are 
ſo well underſtood, that they ſhould be alſo well ex- 
prefſed. A painter who works after excellent models, 
and who has nature always before his eyes, will ſhew 
more ſpirit, and add more graces to his figures, than 
he who paints from idea, and the ſole ſtrength of 
magiration. Racine felt that love which he fo well 
expreſſes in his verſes. He ſaid in proſe to Chanmele “, 
all that as a poet he ſays to his heroines. We owe 
to his conſtitution and the taſte of his nation a great 
part of thoſe beauties which we admire in his works. 
if he had been an Engliſhman, he would without 
doubt have wanted this advantage. He muſt, in 
order to have pleaſed, have ſought ſome other method 
of moving the ſpectators than by tender ſcenes, or he 
would have run the riſque of failing, or falling into 
the error of Addiſon at leaſt. The Cato of that au- 
thor is a moſt perfect piece, if we take away a cold 
love-ſcene, which ſerves only to hinder the attention 
due to the reſt of the play. If Corneille had been an 
Engliſh writer, he would have loſt much leſs than 
Racine; becauſe he had all the talents neceſſary to 
ſucceed on an Engliſh theatre. The laft act of his 
Rhodogune is a maſter-piece which ought to be ad- 
mired every where, but ſeems particularly calculated 
for London. 

The Engliſh poets have ſtrokes as beautiful and as 
ſublime as any in Corneille, but then they are not ſo 
equal; if that author falls, it is neither ſo frequent, 
nor ſo perceptible; the French poet may be indeed 
low in ſome places. but the Englith are very often 
ridiculous. One is ſurprized at Paris to fee ſo great 
a genius as Corneille making uſe, even in his beſt 
pieces, of low expreſſions; and we are apt to cen- 


A celebrated actreſs, with whom Racine was in love. 
ſure 
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ſure pretty freely, ſuch thoughts of his as appear to 
be below the dignity of Engliſh tragedy. How often 


have the following lines in his Nicomedes been bur. 
leſqued ? WS | 


Madame, encore un coup, cet Homme eſt=--il a yous, 
Et, pour vous divertir, eſt il fi neceſſaire, 
Que vous ne lut-puillies ordonner de ſe taire? 


But what would our Pariſians, who are fo nice az 
to ſtyle, ſay, if they were to ſee the Julius Cæſar of 
Shakeſpear repreſented on their ſtage, in which there 
is a ſcene where the coblers and taylors converſe with 
Brutus and Caſſius? | | 

The ſame reaſon which incline people at Paris to 
aſs by the faults of the great Corneille, ſerve at 

Linen to- excuſe thoſe of Shakeſpear, and other 
tragick poets; their raviſhing and ſublime beauties 
ſtrike us ſo much, that for the ſake of them we pal; 
by their faults. It is true, the Engliſh authors ſeem 
to ſtand in need of more indulgence than the French; 
but as the taſte of that nation 1s not entirely formed, 
many things are as yet allowed, which will not pal 
in times to come. | 

Love is in poſſeſſion of the theatre at London, as 
well as Paris, and there are few modern pieces in 
which it has not a large ſhare. But as I have =—_ 
told you, dear Iſaac, the Engliſh poets have not 10 
well ſucceeded in deſcribing the motions of that paſſ- 
on, as in painting thoſe ot greatneſs of ſoul, valour, 
and of publick ſpirit. The character of Cato in Ad- 
diſon's tragedy, is perhaps the moſt beautiful that 
ever appeared on the theatre: That of Pompey 
Cinna; that of Burrhus in Britannicus; nay, even 

that of Joaſh in Athaliah, is not fo ſhining. Yet 
each of theſe tragedies is more perſe& than that of 
the Engliſh author; becauſe he had the weaknels t0 
leaſe the women, who decide all things as well at 
38 as at Paris, to introduce tender ſpeeches, 
tho' he was unacquainted with the language of love 


ld 
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This has occaſioned his enervating the fierceſt trage- 
dy that perhaps ever appeared on any ſtage. | 
When the ſcience of Sophocles and of Euripides 
comes to be thoroughly underſtood in England, it will 
de much more difficult for their poets than for the 
French, to produce any thing that is excellent, and 
capable of ſatisfying the taſte of the nation. They 
will then be obliged to have complacency enough to 
treat of certain ſubjects, and to ſpeak of ſome matters 
where their wit will not ſhine, as in other things, 
when the ſpectator has been moved by ſome impetu- 
ous ſpeeches ; when he has felt the force of poetick 
terror, and has been raviſhed by ſtrokes truly divine, 
he muſt ſtill be ſoftned by the complaints of an un- 
to WM fortunate lover, in order to ſatisfy the ladies and the 
at WJ young people. It will be more difficult to touch this 
ner Wi lat paſſion than any of the reſt, and there will ſel- 
ies Wl dom appear a genius capable of doing it. 
ak WI It ſeems that the reigning philoſophy, and the fa- 
em WF rourite ſyſtem of politicks, maintain in England the 
ch; ¶ ame authority onthe ſtage as in other places. Their 
ed, poets are much more citizens of their own country 
als lan of Parnaſſus, and it is eaſy to diſcover the party 
they embrace in all their pieces. | 
“Farewell, dear Iſaac, live happy and content. 


ad _ 
L EST TER CERE © 


"ur, The freedom enjoy'd by the ſubjects of England, 
Ad. compared with the ſlavery and tyranny practiſed in 
that France. An extraordinary inſtance of arbitra- 
in y law in the ſtory of a young Chineſe ſcholar and 
ven father Fouquet. Obſervations on prime miniſters. 
Yi i — Characters of cardinal Fleury, and Sir Robeit 
t of WM Walpole. 0 


| Aaron Monctca to IsAAc Oxis. 
4 f 1 London 


Nh E ſee no ſuch thing, dear Iſaac, in this coun- 
yy, as people diſappearing no-body knows 
Vol, III. ; YE C C iy 4 how; 
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how; and being carried from their families, by 2 
miniſter's order, are ſuffered to ſigh out the remain- 
ger their days, under the weight of arbitrary po- 
er, in priſons where no mortal can find them, 4 
x tradeſman of London has no apprehenſion of being 
condemned without a hearing ; they cannot keep a 
man here, even in the Tower without due courſe of 
law. A Lettre-de-cachet* is here an unintellizahle 
term. Happy country, wherein fear belongs only to 

the guilty ! 

A private man in this kingdom is in no fort of fear 
of being falſely accuſed by any wicked raſcal, kid- 
nap'd thereupon from his houſe, and not allowed a 
hearing, till aſter a long confinement. The preju- 
dices, nay even the hatred of the great, and of the 
prieſts, are harmleſs here. As long as a man is ho- 
neſt, and does nothing to the prejudice of ſociety, he 
is under the protection of the laws, and till he vio- 
lates them, he needs be in no pain. An Englithman 
needs not in the evening run over in his mind what- 
ever paſſed in the day's converſation, from a dread of 
being hamper'd two or three years after for an un- 

= _ guarded expreſſion. He acts and ſpeaks freely, and 
may, in caſe he ſays nothing injurious to the Jaws, 

give his opinion freely on any ſubject. If a miniter 
does any thing amiſs, he condemns it roundly. Ina 
much as he is a member of ſociety, the law preſumes 
him honeſt, permits that he ſpeak his ſentiments 
to his friends, and ſecures him from falling into 
the hands of a lawleſs ſtateſman, whoſe power fandti-Wf fo 
fies his errors, and ſtamps authority on his wrong ar. 
They commend, dear Ifaac, in this country, tie th. 
reat, if they have merit. By the ſame rule the 
lame them if they have none, or if their good qui 
lities are exceeded by their bad ones. If. cardind 
Fleury was prime minifter in England, the peopled 


A Lettre-de-cachet is a mandate, by which a perſon 
baniſhed, or committed to priſon, by the royal authority, för 
unlike-warrants from a ſecretary of {tate in Enlgand, 
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London would do him juſtice, they would una- 
* nimouſſy commend his abilities, his prudence, his 
* integrity, his diſintereſtedneſs, his love for ace, 
A and his regard for his maſter's glory. But it in- 
18 ſtead of this truly-illuſtrious miniſter, they had 
1 Wl cardinal Du Bois at the head of their affairs, they 
0 WF would without ſcruple expoſe his conduct, nor 
be ſhew him a grain the greater reſpect on account 
tb of his purple. In the midft of all his greatneſs, 
| he diſcovered the vices of a pedantic life, and 
ca very ill became the rank to which he was raiſed, 


id. as much above his merit as his birth. Whatever 
in liberty they mighc think fit to take with ſuch a 
u- miniſter, they would have been fo far from fearing 


the WF its coſting them their lives, that they would not 
0- bare expected ſo much as a ſhort exile. At Paris, 
de however, they would have had more tenderneſs for 
0 WH 2 man who had violated all the laws, than one 
Wy vo had ſpoken freely of the notorious vices of that 
a oi prieſt; whom at this day all the world condemns : 
Aa The great and the mob agree in deteſting his all 
OW qualities. They cannot help admiring how he came 
and to arrive at the helm. Yet, could he revrve and 
be again poſſeſſed of power, moſt of thoſe who now 
der cenſure him fo freely, would run as ſervilely as ever 
"a WF to offer him incenſe; the terror of a Lettre-de- 
nes achet for a raſh expreſſion, would keep them in 
"5 2 ſhameful ſlavery, exceflively detrimental to the 
to publick, and to the prince, who can never be in- 
Ci formed of the faults of his miniſters, if the people 
ore ere debarred the freedom of ſpeech, and the right 
of carrying their complaints to the foot of the 
throne. 

It isi beyond all queſtion as much the intereſt of 
lvereigns, as of their ſubjects, not to allow their 
miniſters too extenſive a power, or not to inquire 
into their conduct. Becauſe it comes frequently to 
bas, that they themſelves ſuffer for the blunders of 
en thoſe they truſt. How happy would it have been 

br Henry III. (of. France) if any courtier of his 
bad been ſincere enough to have ſhewn him the 

G02 danger 
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292 JEWISH SPY. 
danger into which he ran headlong, by his blind 
attachment, his wrong-placed affection, and his 
unworthy tenderneſs for his minions ? But ſuch 
is the fate of princes! They need counſel more 
than other men, yet no-body dares give it them, 
An unlucky experience hath confirmed moſt peo- 
ple's opinion, that the lot of ſuch as venture to 
diſabuſe kings, is very unfortunate. If at firſt ſuch 
an information is favourably received from a faith- 
ful ſubject, yet it often happens the miniſter finds 
a way to juſtify himſelf, and his juſtification in- 
duces of courſe the other's deſtruction. Sometimes 
again the miniſter hath no need of excuſes, his 
maſter's confidence is an impregnable intrench- 
ment; which, whoever attempts to force, is ſure to 
periſh. Heroes and great prices are liable to pre- 
Judices, as well as other men. It has ſo happen'd, 
that great monarchs have fancied their glory ſome 
way intereſted in ſupporting thoſe they had made 
Choice of, tho' they knew they were unfit for the 
poſts they filled ; of which Chamillard and others 
are recent examples. x 

Since then it 1s ſo dangerous, that it can ſcarce 
be expected a private perſon about a court ſhould 
venture to tell important truths to a ſovereign, 
true policy requires that the people ſhould be per- 
mitted to bring their complaints, whatever they 
are, againſt miniſters, directly to the throne. O- 
therwiſe all miniſters muft paſs for infallible with 
their maſters ; ſince their faults could neither be 
diſcloſed by particular perſons, nor the people in a 
body. It is therefore impoſſible to remove this 
miſchief, ſo deſtructive to king and people, but by 
allowing the world to ſpeak freely of the virtues 
and vices of great men, and abſolutely ſuppreſſing 
what the French call Lettres-de-cachet, whereby 4 
miniſter hath any man at his mercy with whom 
he is offended ; and this, whether he has done aly 
thing amiſs or not. 

In this point, dear Iſaac, the Engliſh are perfect 


ly right. There is no juſtice done, if any man 1 
| 2 1 
Lough 
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brought to puniſhment otherwiſe than by open tri- 
al, and according to the known laws of the ſtate. 
When once (under whatever pretence) we vary from 
this plain rule, we leave ourſelves none; and it 
c:nnot but happen, that the innocent will frequently 
ſuffer, either through the calumnies of their private 
enemies, or the reſentments of the great. Behold 
an inſtance as conclufive as extraordinary ! 

In 1723, father Fouquet, a Jeſuit, returned into 
France, from China where he had reſided twenty- 
fve years, and was fo unlucky as to have ſome 
diſputes with his brethren, of a religious nature. 
He had taught ſome Chineſe doctrines not alto- 
gether confiſtent with the rules of the ſociety, of 
which memorials were carefully tranſmitted into 
Europe. Two perſons of learning, who were na- 
tives of China*, came over with him. The one 
died on board the ſhip, the other, who came ſafe 
to Paris, was to go to Rome, in order to give evi- 
cence in relation to the conduct of the fathers in 
tat part of the world from which he came. Father 
Fouquet, and his companion, lodged in the ſtreet 
of St. Anthony, and as ſecret as they kept their in- 
tentions, the Jeſuits gueſſed at them, reſolved to 
traverſe them, and to be revenged. Father Fouquet, 
on his fide, penetrated their deſign, and without 
bling a moment's time, took poſt one night for 
Rome, together with his Chineſe man of letters. 
They followed with the utmoſt expedition, and 
ame up unfortunately with the latter. As the un- 
lucky ſtranger ſpoke not a word of French, the 
athers applied themſelves to cardinal Du Bois, to 
rhom at that time they were neceſſary, and in- 
forming him that they had a young man amongſt 
them who was become crazy, defired leave to ſhut 
bim up. The cardinal, on this flight information, 
granted on the ſpot what he was always too liberal 
mn granting, a Lettre-de-cachet. - The lieutenant de 


A man of letters among the Chineſe, is a perſon devoted 
b ſtudy, as other men to trades. 


Cc3 police 
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police who was charged with the execution of thi; 
order, when he came to feize the lunatick, found 
a young man who complimented him in the Chi. 
neſe way, who ſeemed to ſing rather than ſpeak, 
and looked as in amaze. He expreſſed his concern 
at his condition, but ſent him however to Charen- 
ton, where he was regularly whipped twice a-day, 
as the Abbe des Fontaines was fince at Biſletre+, 
The poor Chineſe, underſtanding nothing of the 
matter, took all this for the cuſtom of France; and 
tho' he had been but two days at Paris, was hear- 
tily fick of their behaviour. In this manner he 
pafſed three years on bread and water amongſt 
the reverend father floggers, and the poor diſtrad- 
ed creatures who were flogged, without ever com- 
8 there were any third ſort of people in 

rance, but ſuppoſing it the ſole employment of one 
part of the nation, to make the other dance to the 
whip. At the end of that ſpace of time there 
happened a change in the miniſtry, and a rey 
lieutenant de police was appointed: He began his 
office with a review of the priſons belonging ther- 
to, and viſited that of the mad folkes at Charenton 
amongſt the reſt. After he had examined all who 
were produced, he aſked if there were none yet to 
ſee ? They anſwered, but one, and that he was 1 
oor creature who ſpoke a language no-body un- 
derſtood. A reverend Jeſuit who accompanied this 
magiſtrate, aſſured him it was a kind of madneſt 

>culiar to this man not to anfwer in French, and 
adviſed him not to call for him, becauſe it would 
be to no purpoſe. The lieutenant did not rel ſh thi 
advice; and fo the young man was brought out. 
He preſently fell on his knees to that magiſtrate, 
who cauſed ſeveral perſons to ſpeak to him in Spa- 
niſh, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Engliſh, in van, 
he only repeated the ſame word, Kanton; Kanton. 
The father piouſly affirmed he was poſſeſſed; but 


| 4 
This anecdote is cleared up in the ſirſt part of Sc 


Memoirs of the Republick cf Letters, 
the 
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the lieutenant recollecting there was ſuch a place 
in China, ſent for an interpreter, who underſtood 
Chineſe, and then the ſtory came out, The ma- 
giſtrate knew not what to do, and for once a Jeſuit 
knew not what to ſay. The duke of Bourbon, who 
was then at the head of affairs, being acquainted 
with the thing, took care to have the Chineſe 
cloathed and provided for, till an opportunity of- 
ſered of ſending him home to China; whence, it 
is generally thought, few men of letters will for 
the future venture in the company of Jeſuits to 
make the tour of Rome. 

See, dear Iſaac, how terribly theſe Lettres de- ca- 
chet may be abuſed! How many wretches may yet 
labour under this tyranny, ſo inconſiſtent with all 
the rules of juſtice and equity ? If a prelate finds 
himſelf at a loſs how to deal with one of his clergy, 
he has nothing more to do than to inform againſt him 
25 2 Janſeniſt; a Lettre-de-cachet comes _— 
forth, and he is diſpoſed of for ever. A man fo 
exiled, is fo far from having it in his power to do 
himſelf juſtice, by explaining his conduct, that, 
generally ſpeaking, he is prohibited all correſpon- 
den ce, and ſent to reſide in the midſt of his ene- 
mies; who ſet their wits to work, by well-invented 
ſtories, to keep up, and even to augment the pre- 
judice taken againſt an innocent perſon. How ma- 
ny people within this laſt age have been arreſted, 
and lain long in loathſome priſons, on ill- grounded 
ſuſpicions, and falfe accuſations? What dreadful 
abuſes have there been of Lettres-de-cachet ? And 
how many ftill ſubſiſt? To ſuch a height at length 
this evil came, that private people counterſeited 
theſe letters, and a criminal was hanged with this 
inſcription in large characters on his breaſt, A For- 
GER OF LETTRES-DE-CACHET. 

It is in vain, my friend, that in order to juſtify 
this practice of puniſhing without trial, the abſo- 
lute power of princes, and the neceſſity of ſecuring 
lome ſort of people is alledged. Both theſe objec- 
tions 
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tions are trivial. Princes ought for their own in- 
tereſts to accuſtom the people to ſee all things done 
according to law. Beſides, if they are lords, they 
are, at leait they ought to be, fathers alſo to their 
ſubjects; and equity in this caſe forbids that they 
ſhould ſuffer-the weaker to be the victims, of the 
more powerful; or that any one man ſhould have 
ſuch authority, as to injure others with 1 impunity, 

If there could be any ſecurity had, that ſucceed- 
ing miniſters in France would reſemble the preſent, 
the prince might, without fear, intruſt them with 
the management of his power without reſerve, 
He might be aſſured that it would be exerciſed fo as 
to make the people happy ; and they, on the other 
hand, would be fo far from fearing any digreflions 
from the ordinary rules of juſtice, that they would 
apprehend Lettres-de-cachet acts of lenity, ſerving 
to withdraw people from the too great ſeverities of 
the law. But for one cardinal Fleury, there are 
thirty cardinals Du Bois. Is it then at all juſt, that 
the people ſhould be expoſed to the caprice of 2 
man who abuſes the power of his ſovereign ; or 
that the lives and liberties of ſubjects ſhould de- 
pend on the credit their enemies have with a prime 
miniſter ? 

The principal care of kings ought to be render- 
ing their ſubjects exact juſtice ; and thereby pre- 
venting the ſmall from ſtanding in fear of the 
great. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, that 
every man ſhould have an opportunity of defending 
himſelf in a legal way before he is condemned; 
and that judgment ſhould be pronounced by perſons 
abſolutely impartial and unbiaſſed. Obſerve one 
thing, my friend, that the miniſter is commonly, 
if not always. an adverſary to thoſe who ſuffer by 
theſe Lettres-de-cachet : Does not equity then re- 
quire that there ſhould be ſome judge between a 
private perſon and his avowed adverſary ? What 
would be ſaid of a court of juſtice, where, on the 


attorney - general's winding up his harangue againſt 
the 
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the criminals, they were hanged up without more 
-do? Would not all the world blame ſuch a 
ſhameful dependency ↄn the opinion of, one man? 
And what, in this capacity of grantif: warrants, 
is a miniſter more than a peace: oſicer? It is true, 
thoſe who offend againſt / the laws ought to be pu- 
nized ; but then they ought alſo to be puniſhed ac- 
cording as the law directs. . 

The fatal effects which follow wherever there 
are evil miniſters, the bloodſhed and murders they 
occaſion, the preſcriptions which they are but too 
ready to attempt on very flight provocations, are 
but too ſtrong motives to induce ſovereigns to act 
cautiouſly in the powers they indulge them, and 
not to ſuffer them to act but according to the rules 
which juſtice preſcribes. It is not eaſy to ſay whe- 
ther princes or private men are moſt concerned to 
ſe juſtice adminiſtred ſteadily, according, to the 
eſtabliſhed rules, and with the utmoſt folemnity. 
If the people have juſt cauſe to tremble at the de- 
ſpotick power of abſolute miniſters, their matters 
have no leſs cauſe to be alarmed, if they conſi- 
der their deſperate effects. If they could but know 
ſometimes how much they ſtand indebted to ſuch 
as oppoſe their miniſters, and thoſe whom they in- 
truſt with their affairs, far from atlowing them to 
be oppreſſed, they would hear and make ule of their 
counſels. | 

As to the reſt, dear Iſaac, I am ſenſible enough, 
that let a miniſter be ever ſo able, there will be 
uneaſy and malicious men, who will oppoſe, thwart, 
and miſrepreſent his actions, however wife, how- 
ever uſeful. It is not ſuch fort of folks I would 
have kings regard, who are in truth but bad ſub- 
jects, as well as indifferent men. When I ſpeax 
of princes liſtning to private informations, I ſup- 
pole them always to come from perſons of known 
probity, and remarkably well affected. It would 
be ridiculous indeed to expect a monarch ſhould 
liten to the clamour of a few ſeditious people; 
lat would be an evil not much inferiour to the ſor- 

mer, 
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mer, ſince it is certain the greateſt and the bet. 
cannot vanquiſh envy. . | 

Cardinal Fleury in all probability will one day 
be more reſpected by poſterity than cardinal Riche 
lieu; at leaft, Jam perſuaded, that all philoſophick# 
judges of mankind will prefer him to all the mi 
niſters that have been in France. But this however? 
does not "hinder ſome from being blind enough, or 
knaves enough, not to acknowledge his virtues. I 

Sir Robert Walpole, who is the miniſter here, is 
a man of-a vaſt penetrating and ſublime genius, 
and is no leſs ſollicitous for the good of his coun-M 
5 than attentive to whatever concerns the glory 

his maſter : He ſupports, with wonderful capa-{W 
city and conſummate prudence, the whole weight 
of publick affairs: He has carry'd commerce and 
credit to the higheſt pitch. However, multitudes 
declaim againſt him. He has indeed more enemies 
than the French miniſter. In ſpite, however, of 
their impotent clamour, not only the moſt reaſon-W 
able people among the Engliſh, but all Europe in 
general, do juſtice to his capacity, and applaud his 
merit. It is very poſſible his enemies would be 
more moderate, if his qualifications were leſs con- 
ſpicuous. I am thinking Ifaac, while I write, that 
if by any accident this letier had fallen into the 
hands of an Engliſh malecontent, he would not fail Þ 
to aſſure you theſe praiſes were beſtowed for certain 
reaſons which he would have the charity to gueſs 
at. Nor would he ever admit, that I, tho” a Jew, 
a ftranger in England, and unknown at court, 
would commend a perſon merely becauſe I thought] 
him commendable. $364 | 
Fare thee well, dear Iſaac, live happy and con- The 
tent, and may the God of our fathers cover thee WY. _ 
with proſperities, ; goal 
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te king of Portugal checks the pride of a pa- 
1 triarch. "The monks, &c. in Portugal bear 
great ſway. Don Sebaſtian and others ruined 
by following their advice. —The happineſs of prince 
and people conſiſts in the proper choice of mi- 
KW nifters, monks not at all qualified for adviſers 
in affairs of government. 


Jacos BriTo to Aaron MoncEca. 
I OO 


ceca, have hindred my embarking. I wait 
WJvith great impatience the happy moment when 1 
hall quit this country. In ſpite of my diſguiſe, not- 
oichſtanding all the precautions I take, Lam under 
Inortal inquietudes. I am terrified when I conſider 
Ie avarice of the monks, and I perfectly tremble, 
chen J call to mind their exceſſive power in this 
| Wplace. Yet, exceſſive as it is, it is much leſs fo 
han ever it was in times paſt; judge then to what 
'Þ * length it was once carried, and with what inſo- 
lence and tyranny they abuſed it. 
7 I There has happened here within theſe few days 
{= adventure very mortifying for the prieſts. The 
eoaler and his archers, who have the cuſtody of 
* 
c 


e priſon of the officiality, committed all forts of 
crimes: they robbed, beat, abuſed the priſoners at 
weir pleaſure, and gave all the liberty they could 
Neeſire, to ſome who had it in their power to pay for 
i; fo that the moſt guilty were favoured moſt. 
The corregidor or chief magiſtrate of the city be- 

nz in formed of theſe irregularities, cauſed the 
roaler and ſome of his mirmidons to be apprekended 
ind conducted to the publick priſons. Upon this 
Ie patriarch took fire, as ſuppoſing himſelf bound 

\ Fi all events to ſupport hols” raſcals, becauſe they 
depended 


AD weather and contrary winds, dear Mon- 


[| 
| 
' 
| 
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depended on his juriſdiction. He therefore ex- 
communicated the corregidor immediately, as guilty 
of a great and notorious crime. That magiſtrate 
being extremely ſenſible of this affront, appealed to 
the king, informed him of the injurious treatment Þ 
he had received, and met with the redreſs he ex-WJn: 
pected. The king eaſily apprehended that the inſult Mic! 
offered to this magiſtrate reflected on the crown, 
and that his majeſty's authority was wounded by 
this act of preſumption in the patriarch: In fine, 
he was compelled to recal his excommunication, and 
even to write a very polite epiſtle to the corregidor, 
beſeeching him to excuſe the raſhneſs he had ſhewn Wh: 
in endeavouring to exclude him from the com- ore 
munion of the faithful. „ : 
This juſt and commendable action of the king's, 1 
which in any other country would paſs for an or- 
dinary occurrence, it belonging to the royal autho- ce 
rity to do juſtice in all caſes to its ſubjects, is e 
looked on here at Liſbo as a very bold thing, ere 
and worthy of the moſt heroick courage. The ode 
French could not make more to do about the py-W' 
ramid which Lewis XIV. cauſed to be erected in 
the midſt of Rome, than the wiſeſt of the Portu- 
gueſe do about this action, ſo glorious for the king, 
10 equitable for the magiſtrates, and ſo mortifying 
to the eccleſiaſticks. This will however appear the e ay 
leſs extraordinary, if you conſider the difference We 1 
between the characters of the French and Portu-Wure\ 
gueſe: You will then eaſily acknowlege that it 
was not more difhcult for the monarch of France 
to humble the Pope, than for the king of Portugal 
to check the pride of the patriarch, who 1s revered 
as a kind of divinity by ſeven eighths of his ſubjeQs, 
Whenever at Paris the ſovereign'is inclined to act Par 
againſt the Roman pontiff, all things favour his 
deſign. The 1 ſees its mortal enemy hum- 
bled with pleaſure. Many eccleſiaſticks bleſs the hand 
- which protects the rights of the Gallican church. 
The people are thankful for the preſervation of their 


UÜberties. And as for the great, thoſe everlaſting 
| ſlaves 


"> 
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laves of the throne, ready to turn Turks if the 
ling put on a Turban, they go to bed Moliniſts 
und riſe Janſeniſts, as their intereſts direct them. 
Their concern for their fortunes regulates their faith. 
If circumcifion was the only road to preferment how 
Inany brethren, dear Monceca, ſhould we have at 
Jcourt ? + 7 p - | 
People in Portugal think in quite another way. 
he Prieſts, the monks, and the inquiſitors are all 
ſoncerned in ſupporting the authority of their chief; 
ny attempt on him rouzes them all. A prodigious 
Kſroud of bigotted laicks, inſtead of oppoſing the 
Padone of the eccleſiaſticks, reſpectfüly kiſs the 
rds with which they are bound. The people in 
F:neral, groſly ſuperſtitious, never diſtinguiſh be- 
q een the intereſts of prieſts and that of religion. 
Find alike in judgment and in conduct, to what 
F:cels may they not be carried when influenced by 
te authors of their enthuſiaſm? There remains 
erefore to ſupport the king in any ſuch deſign of 
moderating the power of the clergy, only ſuch as in 
ite of national deluſion have the courage to make 
ſe of their reaſon. Amongſt theſe we may gene- 
ly reckon the men of quality whom a good edu- 
ation and converſation with the world hath qualified 
ſee farther than others into the frauds of prieſts, 
he avarice of churchmen, and the difference between 
e intereft of religion, and that of the clergy. But 
wever conſalerable this ſucceſs may be, it is not to 
compared with the facility the king of France 
eets with in the proſecution of the like deſign. 
here is therefore as high a ſpirit, and as great 
degree of courage neceſſary to do ſmall things at 
won, as to perform great and celebrated exploits 
Paris, | | 
The reigning king of Portugal#has had ſeveral 
roles with the court of Rome. He has indeed 
e what none of his predeceffors durſt attempt. 
ad by his firmneſs he has always hindred them 
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from carrying their point. Happily for himſelf and b 
his kingdom, he is always ready to hear the advice 


of ture patriots, and which is more, to follow when ; 
he has heard it. 8 en, | : 5 
The misfortunes which don Sebaſtian drew upon 
himſelf, by blindly and imprudently following the f. 
advices of monks, ought to deter all future kings off 
Portugal from fuch a proceeding. That unfortunateM,, 
monarch. ruined himſelf by yielding to the per- 
ſuaſions of ſome Jeſuits he had about hun, who 
engaged him to give the Moors battle, tho' thei}. 
army was three times as ſtrong as has own. These Ir 
prieſts flattered him with the hopes of miraculougr, 
aſſiſtance. But alas this failed! and that imprudendſ ber 
and unhappy prince paid with his life for his weak, 
neſs and credulity; a juſt, indeed, but ſure a ſever, ; 
chaſtiſement far — facility in ſuffering, himſelf to bai, 
directed by monks in things ſo remote from thei 1j 


profeſſion, as is whatever relates to arms. 
The fate of don Sebaſtian, was ſo much the more 
unhappy, ſince many have inclined, to think tha 
the Jeſuits gave him this advice on purpoſe to deſtroy 
him. Tho” this is a thing by no means certain, yeh, 
ſome have ventured to adopt it as an indubitable truth no 
Some there are, ſays Brantome *, who aſſure usf toi 
that the Jeſuits did and ſaid all with good intention Mull. 
others again ſuppoſe they were ſeduced and corrupte du 
by the king of Spain, to puſh this unfortunate youn1n, 
prince, too full of courage and of fire, on his tate... 


that the Spanith monarch might the more eaſily ſcii Huſt 
what it is certain he afterwards did, ſeize. date 
I, dear Monceca, you ſhould inquire, what m pe: 
judgment is in reſpect to this diſpute, I muſt free hon! 
awn that it is a doubt with. me which opinion has th b f 
greateſt appearance of truth. It may be alledge nf 
that this ought tq be added to the long liſt of imagiſ hat 
nary crimes which the enemies of the Jeſuits ha ecan 
| placed to their account, as.no doubt that ſuch a urier 
theWrcter 


| „ Dames Galantes, Tom. ii. p. 88. uty, 


— 
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ere is: But then it may be on the other hand ſug 
$4 geſted, that it is by no means improbable that the 
ſeſuits, ſo much at that time devoted to the king of 
Spain, ſhould take this ſtep, in order to his 4cquiring 
© dominions he had already ſwallowed in imagination, 
22 fnce in that caſe, they only acted in * in Por- 
7 tugal, what moſt zealouſly, as well as baſely, they 
endeavoured to bring to paſs in France in the times of 
WJ the league. | 8 
Don Sebaſtian is not the ſole monarch who has fal- 
en through too great confidence in prieſts. Louis 
ng of Hungary was flain in a battle againft the 
Turks, which engagement was owing to the obſtinate 
perſuaſions of a cardinal in whom he had too great 
ruſt. A French king of the ſame name, after he had, 
WJ: the ſolicitation of the clergy, made many wars, as 
JJdloody and without uſe to his kingdom, as cruel and 
unjuſt with reſpect to his unhappy ſubjects, went at 
ſaſt to fall amidſt the ruins of Carthage, where pe- 
[GJ'ih'd with him, at leaft, one half of a gallant army, 
rhich he had tranſported from France into Africk.. ' 
One of the greateſt miſchiefs which, in my opini- 
ee, dear Moneeca, can befal a ſovereign, is his pay- 
Wo ng any ſort of attention to a ſet of people, who, 
15J0:d of all knowledge in the affairs of he world, are 
n all of a wild as well as falſe zeal for religion; which 
nduces them to approve and execute, as far as they 
an, the moſt extravagant deſigns. A man who has 
zpacity enough to direct thirty devotees, may and 
nuſt want the talents neceſſary to govern a kingdom. 
tates are not regulated as convents are, nor muſt we 
ipeRt from ſubjects what ſuperiors look for from their 
nonks. Yet how often have we ſeen princes ſhrink 
g into the deſpicable character of ſlaves to their 
onfeſſors, and learning at the feet of their clergy 
at ought to be the fate of their people, till they 
ecame themſelves the mere organs of a monk or 
reſt? Among the proteſtants, where the clergy 
retend to keep to their inſtitution and to ſtick to their 


uty, there are too many for directing their maſters. 
D d 2 What 
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well heard? 


Ee his councils. If Burrhus and Seneca had not 


and ruined that unhappy prince. 


would have appeared fo, but for their miniſters of 


cations are never the leſs his, on account of the obli 
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What amazing alterations in the affairs of England, 4 
nay, and of the affairs of the high allies, were pro-. 
duced by the political ſermons of one Sacheverel? 
Elſewhere have we not ſeen a certain preacher, tole-WM., 
rably bright for a Norman, giving himſelf the airs I 
of a ſtateſman, and treating cavalierly enough: the 
evangelick minfſtry? In a word, is it not generally 
remarked, that every where theſe people are but too 


Happy is the prince who knows how to make a 
right choice of thoſe he honours with his confidence. 
It is on that choice his glory and his peace depend 
How many ſovereigns ſtand diſtinguiſhed to poſterity # 
who were perhaps but men of moderate parts, and 


ſtate. The epithet of Great, ſo liberally beſtowed 
on princes, would in moſt caſes, if narrowly ſcann'd 
belong rather to their miniſters. Unaſliſted by Agrip 
pa and Mecznas, where ſhould we have placed Au 
guſtus? The hiſtory of Louis XIII. what is it but 
the ſhining acts of Richelieu? Louis XIV. was in 
deed a great king; but the Condes, the Turennes, a 
well as the Luvois and Colberts, had no ſmall ſhare i 
acquiring the glories of his reign. The monarc 
now reigning in France hath a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand virtues, worthy the eſteem of remote poſterity 

He poſſeſſes, above all, that ſweetneſs, that beneſi 
cence, that wiſdom and piety, which rendered Titu 
the maſter of the hearts of mankind. Theſe qualih 


ations he owes to that wiſe miniſter he has choſen tc 


been ſucceeded by Narcifſus, Nero had been alway: 
virtuous. It was the minions of Henry III. miſle 


Te. ® 
In all ſituations of life, evil counſellors and wickec 4 
acquaintance are dangerous; but they are ſtill more, n 


ſo to princes: A private man will find a thouſan * 
perſons ready to open his eyes, by reproaching hi 
with the wrong ſteps into which bad advice drew him 


whereas courtiers approve and applaud whatever the 
| prince 


* 
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J prince does, be it ever ſo bad; fo that he has no re- 
burce but to the advice of ſome faithful friend, to 
hom he accords the liberty of ſpeaking freely. There 
Ire but few princes wiſe enough to act thus, which is 
the reaſon why there are few princes who eſcape ſuf- 
Ffcring by a contrary conduct; and which is ſtill worſe, 
all their faults recur on a multitude of innocent peo- 
Ile, who, tho” they have no part in their offences, 
Ylufer for them“. The errors of princes are deſpe- 
Inte ſcourges for their ſubjects. The plague is more 
Inerciful to men than the mad ambition of princes to 
reir neighbours. Famine cannot reduce a country 
J low as it may be brought by the luxury and vanity 
If a prince criminally avaricious of what is the pro- 
uce of his ſubjects labours and ſweat, and prodigal 
Jt the ſame time of his own revenue to a flattering 
wurtier, or ſome faithleſs concubine. Rain, ſtorms, 
nd inundations, do not miſchief people more than 
zprince's idle love, or the penſions paid to corrupt. 
ie miniſters of his neighbours. 

Happy are thoſe nations where monarchs ſtudy 
o act like tutelary Deities, by preſerving peace and 
bundance to their ſubjects, without expecting 
ey ſhould erect temples in their turns any where 
ut in their hearts. Such were the ſentiments of 
loſe excellent monarchs who ſeem born for the 
Tod of mankind, and who were anciently, thro” 
Tatitude, numbered with the Gods. Thoſe he- 
ves, who placed all ſenſe of greatneſs in the good 
hey did to others, what would they have thought if 
bey had ſeen one king ſtiled Great, for deſtroying a 
hole people, and eſtabliſh his glory on rapine and 
wurder? Another Magnificent, for impoveriſhing 
1" Ws ſubje&ts? And a third Intrepid, for his delight 
laughter? They would have thought, no doubt, 
ich titles very ill beſtowed. | 
a Farewell, dear Monceca, live content and happy, 
d may the God of our fathers bleſs thee with 
bundance: 2 | 


# Quidquid delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi. 
D d 3 LET TIN 
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 Monceca's ſentiments with regard to the Evglif 
Comic writers. He gives the bays to Congreve. 
— A touch At the cr itics. 3 0 


Aaron Monczca to Isaac Oxis. 


| | London 
1 Wrote you ſome days ago, my dear Iſaac, my 
ſentiments as to the merits of the Engliſh tragic 
poets: I ſhall now proceed to give my judgment on * 


the comic writers. hey ſeem to me to exceed thoſe MY f 
I mentioned firſt a good deal. I went yeſterday to af d. 
comedy, and I'was very well fatisfied with the per- 
formance: The characters were in nature, the plot be 
well laid, the ſtyle chaſte, &c. and, which was much Ut 
more important, the moral was wholeſome and juſt, of 
accompanied with a ſtrong well-tarn'd vein of hu *t! 
mour. This piece fell from the pen of Congreve, f *P! 
the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the moſt modeſt of all the ed 
Engliſh authors in this way. It had been well ic 
Wycherly and Vanbrugh had wrote as perfectly dre 
Their works, to ſpeak the truth, are full. of bold \ 


ſtrokes, and abound with wit, but they too oftei care 
bear hard on modeſty, and make the ſtage an enginꝰ tig 
of corruption, whereas it ought to be a ſchool off hat 
morals. 85 8 

It is without heſitation, my dear friend, that om 
place the beſt pieces of Moliere far above the produeſ fem 
tions of Wycherly. Beſides their ſurpaſſing them in den. 
- delicacy, they alſo are exactly ſuited to the decenc 
which ought to appear in all publick ſpectacles, 
order to free them from any dread of thoſe too zeaſÞ*3d | 
tous doors ever burning with a ſtrong inclination t@* bre 
decry them. The beſt argument which we can po 
fibly uſe in favour of the theatre, is its uſefulneſs i 
correcting manners. The ſpectacles or publick repre 
ſentations of the preſent age are certainly adorne( 


with ſentiments which render them very inſtructive 
Fe 
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J Yew people of rank are very attentive-at ſermons, 


J whereas at the . they mind what is ſaid well 


enough. I dare ſay therefore, that Moliere's come 
dies have done more ſervice among the courtiers, 
chan the ſermons of Bourdaloue and Maſſillon. With- 
Jout teazing you with examples, do but remember 


how much good was done by that ſingle play of Pre- 


J cieuſe Ridicules. But for that excellent comedy, the 
French, and their neighbours in imitation of them, 
had to this day affected manners till, impertinent, 
and — pier 


end had delivered themſelves up to 
an affected way of ſpeaking, which was the mode 


bor ſeveral years among a multitude of people. If we 


drive from the ſtage that modeſty which is a neceſfa- - 


J ry part of good manners; if inſtead of amending the 
heart while we amuſe the imagination, we do our 
J utmolt to corrupt both, by giving ſeducing pictures 


of vice, as in the little entertainnients of Dancour and 
other pieces of the like ftamp ; whatever genius may 
appear in the execution, we ought only to be regard- 


J ed in the ſame light with poiſoners, who afford; if 


they ean, an agreeable flavour to make their mortal 
drenches go the more eaſily down. 5 

Wycherly ſeems to have collected with the utmoſt 
care the ſubjects capable of admitting a criminal in- 
trigue; thoſe which did not admit one, he forced to 
that purpoſe; and even ſuch pieces as he purloin'd 
from Moliere he corrupted from his taſte. That 
comedy wherein he has made uſe of L' Ecole de 
femmes, though full of fire, and by no means defi- 
cient in wit, is yet far ſhort of the wiſdom diſcovera- 
ble in his model. Inſtead of Moliere's ſagacity in 
making a future huſband riſque his ſpouſe's fidelity, 
and his caution in avoiding any expreſſion tending to 
a breach of decorum, Wycherly introduces a man. 
pretending to be a eunuch, and letting all the world 
into the ſecret of his incapacity : The huſbands, 
charm'd with ſuch an innocent inamorato, bring their 


Jvives "readily into his company. The falſe Origen 


having made choice of a country lady, obtains of her 


Ihe lait favours; and if, unluckily for the Englith, 


their 
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their comic writers were not ſomewhat nicer than their | 


_ tragic poets, they might have in the conclufion of the 

play a very fine ſcene on the ſtage, at leaſt in their 
way. There could not certainly be any thing in it 
more ſhocking or abſurd, than in the introducing in 
_ a'tragedy a huſband ſtrangling his wife with his own 
hands; a thing the Engliſh ſee not only without hor- 
ror, but with all the'marks of admiration, in the Moor 
of Venice. . 

One may venture to affirm, my friend, that if the 
writers of Engliſh tragedies are to be juſtly charged 
with offending againſt the rules of their art, the co- 
mic authors are not leſs culpable in reſpect to their 
tranſgreſſions againſt modeſty and good manners. 
The latter are indeed more perfect in their way. Wy- 
cherly and Vanbrugh come nearer to Terence and 


Moliere, than Dryden and Shakeſpear to Sophocles F 


and Euripides, Corneille and Racine. We ſometimes 
meet in their works with ſtrokes bolder and more 
ſparkling than in the Greek, Latin, or French poets; 
but the luſtre of theſe fine things is more than obſcu- 
red by long paſſages utterly irreconcileable to decen- 
cy and decorum, and wherein the authors ſeem loſt 
to ſhame. FD 4 
Congreve's pieces are the moſt perfect comedies 
the Engliſh have. He is indeed a worthy rival of the 
great Moliere, and hath perhaps fewer faults than he. 
Congreve is exact, lively, prudent, cautious in his 
expreſſions, and who never runs into low ridiculous 
pleaſantries purely to keep up the laugh. He is tho- 
roughly acquainted with mankind, and all his cha- 
racers. are natural, full of truth, and exceedingly 
ſtriking. If the Engliſh comedies in general were as 
good as his, the theatre at London would ſurpaſs that 
at Paris; but in the firſt place, his plays are but few 
and in the next, few of their authors come near him. 
The meaneſt of the comic writers in this country 
have a cuſtom pleaſant enough: They pillage Mo- 
liere, they disfigure his beſt pieces, and criticiſe him 
with the utmoſt inſolence. That author is really as 
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ill- treated in England, as Homer, Virgil, Horace, 


c. by the adverſaries of the ancients. . All the dab- 
lers in Parnaſſus open againſt him as a common ene- 


my, and yet do their utmoſt to make their miſerable 
pieces go off, by interlarding them with ſentiments 


J ftole from him; it is true, they manage theſe ſo ſor- 


rily, that if one was to form à judgment of Moliere 


by the ſamples they give us, we ſhould condemn that 


illuſtrious writer without mercy. But what effect 


on his reputation can the attempts of theſe blotters of 


paper ever have, or what can a few authors of miſe- 
rable damned farces ſay to prejudice him? I am aſſu- 
red that Congreve has the higheſt eſteem in the world 
for Moliere's writings, and no poet of eminence a- 
mong the Engliſh ever decried his plays. How is it 


poſſible to be fo prejudiced, as not to be ſenſible of the 
delicacy, the ſalt, the good ſenſe, which reigns in 


his Tartuffe, his Miſſanthrope, his School of Women, 
and his Learned Ladies? Corneille and Racine never 
put pen to paper againſt Sophocles or Euripides : On 
the contrary, they gave thoſe authors all the praiſes 
they could beſtow. Boileau and Pope are zealous 
advocates for the honour of Homer and Virgil; is it 
not ſurprizing, that only the Peraults, the Teraſſons, 
and other ſecond-rate authors, fhould form the ridi- 
culous deſign of tarniſhing the glory of thoſe ancient 
heroes? Scarron, d'Aﬀouci, and Marivaux, who 
in attempting to traveſty Virgil, Ovid, and Fenelon, 
have rendered themfelves ridiculous,- are however far 
leſs blameable than theſe people, becauſe they had 
ſill high thoughts of their originals, tho' they drew 
ater them miſerable copies. | | 
It ſeems in the learned world a neceſſary conſe- 

quence of attaining a certain pitch of reputation to 
be attacked by theſe Zoilus's, the ſcum and off- ſcour- 
ng of letters. I do not know, Iſaac, whether ever 
t might enter your head to conſider the number of 
bad books written againſt the beſt authors. There 
not one, however eminent, who has eſcaped criti- 


lm: and which is worſe, thoſe who venture to carp 
=o 


——— — — — 2 
— — — * . 


at them, do it as if they were every way their ſupe- 


leſs care to demonſtrate the equality between the ages 


true, their performances are applauded notwithſtand- ce 


_ _cempt of good judges ſufficient to hinder the ſale of 


A certain monk“ was weak enough to publiſh a 
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riors, and were taking to taſk the works of Bonnecorſe © 
or Pradon. 814 3 . 
Not to ſpeak of the impertinent Parallel between WM” 
the ancients and moderns, in which they have ſhewn WM © 


of Louis XIV. and Auguſtus, than to injure the cha- 

racters of the Greeks and Romans, how many miſe- 
rable- criticiſms have we ſeen againſt the tragedies of 
Corneille; Racine, Crebillon, and Voltaire? It is by 


ing, and theſe filly attacks are forgot; yet it is ſtill 
true, that ſach things were once publiſhed, and that 
there were not wanting fools who admired them. 

Is it not a certain truth, that a folio was publiſhed 
againſt Bayle's dictionary? It is owned that men o 
taſte laugh'd at the attempt. However, it was ap- 
proved by ſome half- letter d folks; nor was the con- 


this dull piece among thoſe who buy at random, and 
whoſe indigeſted collections are not ſo properly Bibli- 
otheques as Bibliotaphs. You muſt allow me this 
word, in order to expreſs a place where dead books 
are buried. | | 


differtation full of invectives againſt the characters o 
la Bruyere. Some numſculls had the patience to read 
it, and others of their brethren would ſtill afford it 


that honour, if the tranſlator of Locke had not taken 10 


the pains to exhibit the nakedneſs of that criticiſm to 


the publick. - | 10 s 
Montaigne, long after his death, ſuftained the 2 
ſpite of the Janfenitts. Certainly his works are in as LE 


much eſteem as ever, while the criticiſm would fcarceF. 7 
be remembred if it was not taken notice of in the. el 
preface to the laſt editions of that author's eſſays. 
Dr. Stillingfleet wrote againſt Locke. By good, 
luck his criticiſm was never tranſlated ; ſo that it wa 


SM CarthuGan who wrote under the Name de Guerre fl 
Vigneul-Marville, 


neve 
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never known to a great part of Europe, otherwiſe it 
vould without queſtion have had its admirers. | 
The fate of ſo many excellent works hath almoſt 
induced me to believe it ought to beaccounted one 
of the marks of a good book, that it hath been criti- 
BY cized. If this was certain, one would allow that the 
WJ journaliſts of T'reyoux have for many years , pat 
done the labours of the Janſeniſts great ſervice, as 
Y well as to thoſe of proteſtants and other adverſaries, 
Aby not allowing one of them to be tolerable. In or- 
der to be even with them, I have oſten thought that 
inſtead of that fooliſh infipid thing called Nouvelles 
Eccleſiaſtiques, they ought to ſet up ſome kind of li- 
terary journal, and therein -tear without mercy the 
fine writings of Petau, Sirmond, Bourdaloue, de la 
Rue, Daniel, &c. and cry up the poor performances 
of nameleſs authors, who, with all the rage of party, 
abuſed the ſociety. But indubitably they have been 
diſcouraged from this by the bad reception given to 
the Journal de Trevoux. They muſt have perceived 
that the publick hath long diſregarded what is ſaid of 
many books in that Molinift Journal, and conjectur- 
"Wd from thence what favour would be ſhewn 40 2 
lanſenift collection in the ſame tafte. They have 
therefore made it their choice to bring out a weekly 
ſheet ſuited to the genius of the many, hoping by 
adeeſe courſes through the open country to do ſome 
* Wniſchief to an enemy poſſeſſed of all the places of 
trength. Happy for them that their adverſaries have 
iſo run themſelves into extravaggncies, and thereby 
ruined-their credit, which would otherwiſe have been 
much better than that of the Janſeniſts. Infinite 
1umbers of perſons of judgment have been diſguſted, 
when on conſidering the conduct of both parties 
loſely, they have been convinced that they are 
qually animated by rage and reſentment. | 
If we ſpeak the truth dear Iſaac, we muſt confeſs, 
that when one reflects coolly on the tranſactions in 
e Republick of Letters, one is provoked to ſee how 
le ſincerity appears, and how much injuſtice and 
q pacuality 


partiality is evident in the criticiſms and deciſions of 
| 2 learned, in regard to the writings of their adver- 
ries. . ; G S780 TY; Sennen * | 
Fare thee well, my dear friend, live content and 
happy, and never embaraſs thyſelf with captious or 
teſty people. . Te? St 0 [ts ale 4 cr 
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A ſenſible proof of the weakneſs of the human under- 

ſtanding, ' exemplified-by obſervations on the ab- 

ſurdities which many great philoſophers have fallen 
into.—Mallebranche inftanced.  - 


AARON MoNnceca, to Isaac Onis. 


/ 


Bret vs W —M_ 
FTRHE. greateſt philoſophers fall ſometimes, dear 
 . 4 Isaac, into the ſame faults and puerilities with 
which they reproach their adverſaries. They forget 
thoſe principles on which they eſtabliſh their own ar- 
guments againſt ſcholaſtic chimzras. They affect to 
eſtabliſh ſuch ſtrange opinions, and to explain ſuch 
inexplicable things, that we turn, with juſtice, upon 
themſelves their criticiſms on certain authors whom * 
they have treated with ſovereign contempft. ng, 
Obſerve, my friend, how Mallebranche hath ex- 
plained himſelf on the bold and yet ill- founded deci- 
ſions of Ariſtotle: * Certainly an extraordinary 
meaſure of faith is neceſſary in order to credit what 
Ariftotle thus advances when he affords only logical 
proofs, and when he explains the effects of nature no 
- otherwiſe than by the confuſed notions of ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially when he decides roundly on queſtions which 
ſeem above human reach. He therefore tells us, ve- 
ry often as well as peremptorily, that we are to take 
tis word, it being a ſettled point with this author, that 
a diſciple is to believe. 


'# Mallebranche, Recherche de la Verite, Livr, ii. p. 18. 
| What 
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ſauſe of evil with reſpe 


ſlains philoſophically the jufticeof the Deity 


Nazarenes hold inevitable tho they die in the 
cradle, if they have not gone through a certain 


he lights he derived from nature to the dictates of 
faith, according to the notions entertained of ſuch 


believed that children were damned, even who died 
n their cradles, becauſe he apprehended it to be ſo 
real'd, and therefore received it as an article of 
hith, he would have merited praiſe for knowing 
how to ſet bounds to human curioſity; but inſtead 
f this, he has gone further than ever Ariſtotle 
id, whom he reproaches; and has ſaid more ex- 
wagant things, and attempted to explain more un- 
ntelligible myſteries in four lines, than the Greek 
biloſopher has diſcovered in his eight books of 
phy ſicks. | * E ae re. It 4 K 
Behold, my friend, 1 and ſublime 
dalimatias, by which M anche would prove 
hat it is reconcileable to the divine juſtice, to puniſh 
n infant for a fin in which it had no — whos 
er, ſays this philoſopher, whole brain is full of 
races which muſt have been left by objects 
ntroduced by the ſenſes, and which ſhe could not 
face by reaſon of the  concupiſcence reigning in 
ter, as having not power over her body, commu- 
cates them to her child, who, ſpringing from her 
a ſinner the? ſhe herſelf may be juſt. The mother: 
; juſt, becauſe ſhe actually loves or hath loved God 
y choice, neither doth concupiſcence render her 
riminal tho? the may have followed its motions in 
Vol. III. „ fleep. 


r . eee 


e mo on % 4 © 
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Yrgard to the damnation of children, which ſme 


ceremony which is equivalent to circumciſion. 
mongſt us. If Mallebranche had ſaid fimply'what. 
ery man of ſenſe ought to ſay, that he ſabmitteck 


Joyſteries by his church, and had alledged he 
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ſleep. But the infant ſhe carries, having never loved 
God by choice, nor ever turned its heart towards 
him, it is moſt evidently in diforder and blindneſs, 
nor can there be any thing in it but hat is worthy o 
hiowrath,”,' 15 “ eee n 
I don't know whether you obſerve, that all theſe 
| ſublime illuſions are reducible to this: a mother 
brings forth a ſon a ſinner, becauſe the communicates a 
to him the concupiſcence, of which ſhe is guilty. a 
She hath however a power of delivering herſelf, 
becauſe ſhe is at liberty to uſe her reaſon and to love 
the Deity ; whereas her ſon ought to-be damned, as 
not having the faculty of reflecting on himſelf; anc 
the power of loving God. þ 
Do you not perceive a fine chain of reaſoning 
flowing from excellent principles? I will, for a mc 
ment, ſuppoſe myſelf that Ariſtotle, whom Malle 
branche has ſo grievouſly inſulted. Tell me, would 
I ſay to him, thou French metaphyſician, who in 
form'd you that a mother could communicate to: 
creature incapable of reflection, concupiſcent deſires 
which ought. to render it miſerable ? what proof: 
have you that it is conſiftent with God's juſtice tc 
puniſnh an innocent for a fault committed without itM: 
— and alſo through neceſſity? be pleaſediſ not 
if you think it poſſible, to ſhew me how an infant ii blin 
its mother's womb can reſiſt the impreſſions it receive mer 
from her? if then it is incapable of reſiſtance and i all t 
obliged to follow the general laws of nature, is if ſhou 
not ridiculous to ſay that it is puniſhed for doing if th 
what was neceſſary for it to do? I would rather chuſq; evil, 
to ſay that a child becomes a finner after it is born, by yet | 
ſucking the milk of a nurſe who is a finner, than tQabſu; 
aſcribe it to the impreſſion made thereon in its mother ¶ matt. 
womb. The firſt of theſe poſitions is leſs repugnanſ} W 
to good ſenſe, becauſe a child may live withouFphilo: 
ſucking, but not without feeling the motions comfſtancy 
municable by his mother while he remains withigJdown 
her.” - plante 


118 
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Vou muſt own, my good friend, this is a pleafanſſearni 


way of explaining the ſource of human miſery. eve 
| 3 wou 
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would the ancient Greek philoſophers ſay, could they- _ 


return to life again, to thoſe French wits. who have 
dealt with them ſo ſharply, - and who are yet for 
explaining original ſin, as ſome phyſicians account 
for the marks or blemiſhes with which children are 
born. | 2 © 

The concluſion drawn by Mallebranche is ſtill more 


ſr : 

KM abſurd than the principle from which he draws it; 
after ſhewing the manner in which infants become 
£7 criminals, he concludes, that not having the power 


of knowing God, and of -confequence of repenting 
and ſeeing their faults, it is but juſt they ſhould be 
damned, x3. 2 SRL 1 , | 
Is there any thing more extraordinary, than to 
ſuppoſe what is ſo oppoſite to any rational idea f 
God, that he ſhould puniſh ſuch creatures of his as 
have not only no power of reſiſting fin, or of re- 


J penting of it, but which is much worſe, have really 


no uſe of reafon, and act only by a kind of inſtinct? 
tor I cannot apprehend, that even father Mallebranche 
would aſſert, that a child in the womb ought to be 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, and in conſequence thereof, 
know that one who loves not God by a love of choice 
and whoſe heart is not turned towards the Deity, is 
not in any other ſtate than that of diſorder and 
blindneſs, and in which there is nothing but what 
merits the wrath of God. An infant is 1 
all this, even many years after its birth. How then 
ſhould it have any ſuch ideas in its mother's womb ? 
if then it has no ſort of notion either of good or 
evil, and its ſoul, tho? of a ſpiritual nature, acts as 
yet but as the germ in a plant, is there not a viſible 
abſurdity in ſaying it is puniſhed on account of th 
matter which ſerves for its aliment ? 1 2 
When certain Nazarene doors attempt to give 
philoſophical reaſons in ſupport of this doctrine, I 
fancy to myſelf ſo many fools arguing for the cutting 


down of orange-trees, becauſe the gardener who 


Iplanted them had done ſomething amiſs. A man of 


learning muſt lay his account with ſaying very filly 
E. thinge, 
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human reaſons to explain divine myſteries ; left, b 
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485 ©? 
things, when he will; by the light of this reaſon, en- 
deavour to explain points of pure revelation. By WM | 
it we are directed to believe myſteries. Let us believe 
them then without allowing reaſon, under pretencef © 
of explaining, to render them incredible by making Þ 
them appear abſurd, © -— _ | h 
It is however certain, that if we embrace this n 
ſentiment, it brings along with it great difficulties. ſ 
If one ought, it will be ſaid, to ſubmit blindly toy 
what we are affured has been revealed, there is no- 
thing bat may be ſupported by revelation. In all ti 
religions, in the Jewith, - the Nazarene, the Mo- t 
hommedan, the moſt abſurd chimæras are received 0! 

How many ridiculous things do many of the Rabbies ef 
an infinite number of Chriſtian divines, and multitude io 
of Derviſesand other Turkiſh enthufiaſts, pretend to wi 

have been poſitivealy revealed? to this J anfwer, that vi 
we ought to examine carefully if a thing bath been pr 
revealed or not. But I ſay, that this inquiry finill's,}W do 
and we throughly aſſured that a thing hath been re- rec: 
vealed, there remains no more room for doubts 
about it. 2313-555 eee tic 
When I aſſert that a Jew ſhould ſubmit his under- dai 
ſtanding to revelation, I do not mean that he ſhouſd T'c 
receive and adopt all the notions of the Rabbies as ſo Ob. 


many articles of faith; if they attempt to impoſe on of | 
him an error, let him, as ſoon as he has feriouſlyM fate 
and throughly conſidered, rejet it. But if any] tin 
doubts enter his mind, as to facts recorded in thef ave 
holy ſcriptures, the authenticity of thoſe books and 
their revelation ſhould incline him to humble himſelf 
and to receive them implicitly, without ſeeking b 


tion 
J the! 
gre: 
wol 
mer 


ſharing the 1 folly of Mallebranche in 
ſuch an undertaking, he ſhould, as he inevitab! 


muſt, expoſe himſelf to thoſe reproaches which are. His 
very juſtly beſtowed on that vain philpoſopher. atte 
I return, my dear Iſaac, to my firſt idea. Is it lebr 
not very ſurprizing that a great genius, an authorÞ The 
- of the firſt claſs, who fees fo clearly the giddineſs offi 


another writer and his groſs miſtakes, as to refute 
| | thet 


> 
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them invincibly, ſhould nevertheleſs fall immediate- 
ly after into the ſame. errors, without perceiving that 
he acted therein directly oppoſite to his own princi- 
ples, or at leaſt to thoſe. on which it became, in his 
opinion, a philoſopher to argue? Such a deplorable 
blindneſs is a very ſenſible proof of the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding, and of that fooliſh prejudice a 
man is apt to entertain for whatever comes from him- 
ſelf; E there is nothing hid beyond his reach, 
yet he condemns others for having attempted to ex- 
plain unintelligible things; but fancies, at the ſame 
time, a power in himſelf of ſucceeding even in thoſe 
things which he cenſured others for attempting. Moſt 
of our modern philoſophers, and the metaphyſicians 
eſpecially, have done nothing but added new miſtakes 
to thoſe which the ancients left behind them, and for 
off which they inſulted them ſo groſly, as themſelves 
ll will be, in proceſs of time, their ſucceſſors, who 
probably will do nothing more than augment the 
% doubts and uncertainties with which philoſophy is al- 
ready encumbred. e Nn 
o me it ſeems probable, that the outrageous cri- 
ticiſms of each other's ſyſtems which the N N 
daily publiſh, are the juſt puniſhments-of their pride. 
To this I am the rather led, becauſe I have always 
obſerved, _ that-in the ſame proportion a man is vain - 
of his diſcoveries, his enemy contemns them. The 
fate of Ariſtotle of late is little better than that of Co- 
tin and Pradon. The Carteſians have carried their 
averſion to acceſs, they take no pains to diſtinguiſh 
the good from the bad, but condemn, without diſtino- 
If tion, all the works of the Greek philoſopher, tho” 
there are abundance of uſeful things in them. If the 
yl great tutor of Alexander were to reviſit the world, he 
nfl would be ſurprized to ſee his works, which made for- 
merly ſuch a noiſe, now valued only by a few monks. 
His fingle conſolation would be, to ſee the fame fate 
attend his two great antagoniſts, Deſcartes and Mal- 
lebranche, whoſe works grow daily into diſcredit. 


The prudence, the ſincerity, the candor, the pene- 
7 « Ps tration 
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tration of thoſe of Locke, have drawn all the wiſer 
part of the logicians and metaphyſicians to his party; 
on the other hand, thoſe who ſtudy phyſics are all 
become diſciples of Newton. And the extraordinary 


| 

| 

modeſty with which theſe two philoſophers have de- 
livered their opinions, will effectually ſecure them Wt 
from a like reverſe of fortune. ' Wa 
Adieu, dear Iſaac, may the God of our father: b 
continue to heap on thee his bleſſings. | ſ: 
FF p 
2 74. RY tr 
LETTER CL 5 


A converſation between Aaton Monceca and a Cabba- t 
liſt, relating to the art of making gold. | 


Aaron Monceca to Isaac Onts, 2 
DI 
London— the 


Have met, dear Iſaac, here in England, with a ur 
Cabbaliſt, whom I firſt became acquainted with ſch 
at Hamburgh. After complimenting him on his fate WM Ag 
arrival, I intreated him to allow me the honour of hir 
converſing with him ſome time during his ftay in this the 
city. I give you my conſent, ſaid he, with a great ¶ hac 
deal of pleaſure to what you defire, and I promiſe you © cor 
that I will not conceal from you any of the myfteries vea 
of our art. Charmed with ſo frank an offer, as well ren 
as with the opportunity of knowing whether there ty, 
were any thing real in that ſcience or no, I thanked the 
him in the warmeſt and tendereſt manner words i leſt 
would permit. Tam willing, continued he, to begin  - 
this very day to explain to you the firſt principles of 
Hermetick »hiloſophy. Let us go take a walk in fome 
proper place, where we need apprehend no interrup- 
tion. ak followed my new maſter, and took a 
ſeat with him in the corner of a publick garden, which 
is ſo far from being over-frequented, that it ſome- 
times looks like a defart. | 
We were hardly ſat down when the Cabbaliſt lifted 
his eyes to heaven, kept filence for ſome _— 
an 
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and ſeemed to be wrapt in a profound contemplation. 


Then coming to himſelf again, he fetch'd a deep 
ſigh, aſking me if I had never read any books treat- 


ing of their art? I anſwered him, that I had looked 
over ſeveral; but that I found them fo obſcure, that 
| they had abſolutely deprived me of all hopes of being 
able to find out their pi 

baliſt fetched another deep ſigh 


enſe. At theſe words the Cab- 
. * See, ſaid he, the 
fad effects of the wickedneſs of men. The ſages are 
obliged to veil, and to conceal the knowledge of the 
treaſures which they poſſeſs even from men of worth, 
who ought to participate of them, through a fear 
that wicked and prophane people ſhould make uſe of 


their writings. All the learned ſecretaries of nature 
have therefore choſen to write ſo obſcurely, as to 
© render it ſimply impoſſible to penetrate the meaning 
| of their diſcourſes, unleſs enlightened by the holy 
(ſpirit, or by ſome maſter of the art. Inſomuch that 
| theſe Huftrious philoſophers plainly avow, that they 


write not for all ſorts of readers, but for the choſen 
ſcholars of the golden doctrine . Agmon, the great 


| Amon, towards the end of the Turbt, delivers 


himſelf thus: If we had not multiplied the names of 
the art, and taken pains to obſcure it, our ſcholars 
had by this time prophaned it, and brought it into 
contempt. If I, ſays the illuſtrious Raſis, was to re- 
veal its myſteries, there would be no longer any diffe- 
rence between the ſage and the ſimple. The Almigh- 


ty, as Raſon writes in the fame book, hath obliged 
the philoſophers not to teach this art to the vulgar, 
| left the world ſhould periſh. For this cauſe the phi- 


® See the poem to the introduction, or ſchool of the tranſmu- 
ting metallick philoſophy, by David de Planis Campi, p. 1. 

+ The Turb is a collection of all the viſions which they ridi- 
culouſly aſcribe to the ancient philoſophers whom they ſuppoſe to 
have been acquainted with the art of making gold, ameng whom 
they reckon Ariſtotle, Socrates, and Pythagoras. In this book 
alſo are contained all the follies of the Cabbaliſts. The Turb is 
in ſhort the Talmud and the Alcoran of the artiſts, and contains 
* more abſurd things than thoſe collections of extravagant 
ables, 


loſophers 
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loſophers have carefully concealed that precious me- 
dicine, becauſe it enlivens and conſerves all things in 


an equal temperament. For if all men were alike 


rich, none would obey others, there would be no 


longer either rule or order in the world”. 


_ « 'Theſe reaſons, continued the Cabbaliſt, are a3 


you ſee ſo effential, that the philoſophers are tied 


down by them not to write but in this obſcure man- 


ner, and ſo as only to be underſtood by ſuch as are 


initiated in the ſacred myſteries. But that which is a 


farther check, and binds them to a ſtill cloſer ſilence, 


is the barbarous and inhuman treatment ſuch men 


have met with, as through a fatal eaſineſs have been 


in this reſpe&t guilty of ſome indiſcretion. There 
are a multitude of tragical hiſtories whence examples 
of this ſort might be drawn. The unfortunate her- 


mit who truſted Braggardin, died by the hand of that 
robber. Richard the Engliſhman, who confided his 


ſecret to a king of that country, was put to death in 
the tower. You ſee then, how much the philoſophers 
are intereſted in the obſervation of this rule, of either 


keeping a profound filence, or ſpeaking in a language 


intelligible only to their diſciples.” 
To what end then, faid I, do you write books 
upon your art, fince they are intelligible only to ſuch 


as have no need of them, becauſe they already know 


what they contain. You ought, I think, to avoid 
publiſhing books which ſerve only to make fools of 
men of avaricious tempers, and to reduce them to an 


extreme poverty; the juſt chaſtiſement of their nat 


being content with moderate wealth, ſufficient for 


the ſupply of their neceſſities. 
bs T perceive clearly, ſaid my new maſter, that 


| you look upon the books of our ſcience to be much 
more unintelligible than they really are. For you 
muſt know, that tho' our writings are very obſcure, 


yet .it is not however impoſſible, through the aſliſt- 


ance of God, without which men cannot do any 
thing, to reach their ſecret meaning, and to come at 


the true ſenſe of all their enigmas. It is this that! 


ſhall make you clearly apprehend, by giving you the 
3 key 
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key of each different ſtyle in which our philoſophers 
write. But in order to make this matter the more ea- 


„ I will firſt diſcover, without diſguiſe, the funda- 


mental principle of our philoſophy.” 

« When the eternal Being, continued the Cabba- 
liſt, created the univerſe, he divided the waters from 
the waters. He then ſeparated the purer part of theſe 
into three portions : of the firſt and moſt perfect 
part, he made whatſoever exiſts above the the firma- 
ment; of the ſecond the firmameñt itſelf, the pla- 
nets, ſtars, and all that is therein;; of the third, he 
compoſed the four elements, through which he dif- 
fuſed the ſpirit of life, which ought to be regarded 
as a fifth element, the principle, the ſeed, the liga- 
ment, the operating virtue, by which the whole uni- 
verſe is kept together. It is this fifth element, of 
which the generality of men are ignorant, that the 
true philoſophers call the Univerſal Spirit, Natural 
Magick, the Quinteſcence, the Elixir, Aurum 
bile, the Stone, Mercury, Azyth, Water, Fire, Dew, 
&c. They make uſe of ſo many different names, the 
better to cover their ſecrets ; but, however, it is alſo 
true, that each of theſe different denominations ſuits 
perfectly well the thing intended thereby. When 
they call this the Quinteſſence, it is becauſe it is the 
reſult of the aſſemblage of the four elements. When 
they aſcribe to it the name of the Elixir, it is on ac- 
count of its admirable properties in preſerving lite, 
and freeing men from all diſeaſes. Ihe title of Au- 
rum potabile is given it, becauſe it is excellent as gold. 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that theſe philoſophers do 
not contradict themſelves in aſſerting that their mat- 
ter is vegetable, animal, and mineral. For as the 
univerſal ſpirit or fifth element could not ſubſiſt with- 
out ſome ſort of body; and as, on the other hand, 
no body can ſubſiſt without life, it is diffuſed through 
all the different elements; ſo that the vegetable, the 
animal, the mineral faculty, are each of them pro- 
perly aſeribed thereto. All the ſecret of the art then 
conſiſts in this, the capacity of finding the vital ſpi- 
rit, and putting it into a condition to act freely on any 
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body. For abounding in heat, it clears, purifes, 
and in the end certainly performs the grand opera- 
tion“. 

« The wiſe philoſophers who have written on 
the method of extracting, or of drawing out of 
other elements this prolifick and vivifying ſeed, 
have employed difterent methods of explication, 
alike dark and obſcure, and theſe are called the 
ſtyles. Merlin made uſe of the allegorick, king 
Arthur of the parabolick, the great Hermes of 
problematick, Arſileus of the typical, Balgus and 
the Coſmopelite of the enigmatick. With reſpe& 
to theſe different, methods, or, as we phraſe it, 
the interpretation of the ftyles, the key of the 
two firſt will ſuffice to render the knowledge of 
the reſt eaſy.” 1 | 

Merlin, ſpeaking in the allegorick ſtyle, pro- 
.ceeds thus: A king having drank of the water 
could not mount his horſe, 1. e. by a proper mix- 
ture of water and earth, the matter is rendred 
fluid. He then proceeds; The king having taken 
a medicine, compoſed of Sal Armoniack and Nitre, 
was found dead. By which he would inſinuate, 
that by the means of the ſpecifick projection, or of 
the ſpirit extracted from the elements, the liquid 
matter was fixed and converted into gold, the 
fire of the furnace having conſumed all the hu- 
midity, 5 | 
4 The enigmatical ſtyle, which is that made uſe 
.of by Balgus and the Coſmopolite, is as obſcure as 
the allegorick, for thoſe who are unacquainted 
with this fifth element; this ſalt or this ſpirit 
which, I have told you is the true powder of pro- 
jection. For inſtance; look, ſay they, upon an 
infant that ſucks, and be not troubled, for there 
lies the ſecret of the art. Theſe words figniiy, 
that we muſt purify the active and the paſſive 
matter, the ſulphur and the mercury, by a fire 
that muſt be managed with care, and which we 


muſt augment in the ſame manner as we encreaſe 
the 
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the portions of aliment given to children as they 
attain to riper years. 5 
« You now ee, continued the Cabbaliſt, that 


the writings of the ſages are not abſolutely unin- 


telligible to ſuch as are initiated in the myſteries 
of which they treat, and that they have reaſon 
to take the precautions they do for the better con- 
cealing their ſecrets from the prophane”” 

I ſhall readily, returned I, admit of the obſcurity 
for which your philoſophers contend, becauſe they 
ſay it is 
a great doubt upon me; I can hardly bring my- 
ſelf to believe that any of them have carried mat- 
ters ſo far, as actually to extract this vivifying ſalt 
from the other elements. I think alſo that they 
have never made gold, notwithſtanding their boaſt- 
ing of that art. You, for example, who are one 
of their moſt famous diſciples, do you know the 


ſecret of extracting this ſpirit of life; this powder 


of projection, which is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
work of tranſmutation ? 

Such, replied the Cabbaliſt, as are acquainted 
with the manner of working, are yet at a great 
diſtance from the completion of the great work. 
One finds not in a whole age above one or two 
perſons fortunate enough to direct their fire with 
that juſtice as to arrive at the great end of the 
art, The ſmalleſt exceſs or deficiency in heat 
is ſuſhcient to defeat the labour of twenty or of 
thirty years; and what knowledge ſoever a man 
has, it is God alone who can prevent certain 


accidents which are too frequent for all human 


precautions; this is the reaſon why among fo 
many of the ſages, ſo few have fully ſucceeded *. 


* The chymiſts compare the difficulties attending the 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, to thoſe encountred by Ja- 
ſon, in his looking for the Golden Fleece. They pretend, 
that it is not till after a long and laboured purſuit, that we 
arrive at length at the great, the important ſecret. As alſo, 
that ſuch as are unable to bear fatigue and diſappointments, 
ought to forbear the ſearch of the philoſophick tranſmutation. 
This caution is of mighty uſe in conducting to their utter ruin 
ich as ſeek to make gold, I mu 


o neceſſary to them. But I have ſtill 
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I muſt even acknowledge to you, that tho” I have 
revealed the moſt hidden myſteries. of the art, ] 
would by no means adviſe you to apply yourſelf 
to it; nay, if I had not long ago embraced, I 
ſhould not at this day have choſen it preferable 
to many other occupations. I muſt tell you, that 
I have already conſumed very conſiderable ſums; 
but tho' I have not reached the art of making 
gold, I have diſcovered many other ſecrets that 
have recompenſed my pains, and encouraged me 
to purſue my enterprize.” 
It would then, replyed 1, be in vain for me to 
e you to quit fo deceitful a ſtudy. I will not 
then offer to tell you what you muſt many times in 
your cooler moments have told yourfelf. But I ſhall 
at all times be grateful for your complaiſance towards 
me, and hall hear with pleaſure whatever you ſhall 
think fit further to communicate of your ſecrets. 


With theſe words I took leave of the chymiſt, who. 


repeated to me his promiſe of communicating what- 
ſoever he found curious. 2 | . 
How great ſoever, my dear Iſaac, the folly may 


be of the Cabbaliſts, and lovers of ſublime chy- 


miſtry, it muſt however be acknowledged, that the 
world is much indebted to them for a multitude of 
diſcoveries in experimental phyſicks. For in ſearch- 
ing their fifth element, and imaginary powder of 
projection, they have diſcovered the methods by 
which vitriolick and metallick fluids coagulate in 
the entrails of the earth, and form their minerals, 
metals, and ſtones, according to the different kinds 
of matter on which they act. Chymiſtry has given 
us alſo a ſenſible idea by its fermentations and ſub- 
timations of the vegetation of plants, and the 
growth of animals. From its diſtillations we 


learn bow the fun, after having rarified the waters 
of the ſea, or of rivers, draws them into the air, 
where they form clouds, and again fall down in 
rain or dew. So many diſcoveries, for which we 


are indebted to the ſtudies of the chymiſts, ought 
SE þ to 
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to endear to true philoſophers the vain reſearches 
of the Cabbaliſts and pretended ſages of whoſe 
extravagance and folly they make ſuch wiſe and 
profitable uſes. rah ee 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, live happy and content, and 
take care not to embarraſs — by ſearching af- 
ter the philoſopher's ſtone. pt) 
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E RER. CLIL, 
Some anecdotes relating to the Joan of Arc, com- 

monly call'd the Maid of Orleans; with obſer- 
- vations thereon... .::.5,.. .., - „ 


AARON MoNcEca, to Is AAc Onis. 
i e 104 L bas 97: London.—— 
HERE is no nation, dear Iſaae, exempt from 
| ſome falſe ſtep or other; the French blame 
the Engliſh for having unjuſtly burnt Joan of Arc, 
commonly called the Maid of Orleans, for no other 
crime than that ſhe had faithfully ſ her prince 
and country. They ſay, farther to palliate this 
injuſtice done to the illuſtrious French woman, 
they have had recourſe. to fraud and falſhood, and 
moſt ridiculouſly charged her with conjuring and 
witchcraft. | ee TEL , 
The' Engliſh agree at this day, that their an- 
ceſtors were in the wrong to act ſo contrary to the 
laws of equity and of war; they aſſert, that the 
Maid of Orleans, whom the French - hiſtorians, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, treat as a ſaint, was in reality ng 
more than a bold, enterprizing, high-ſpirited wo- 
man, of whom the courtiers of Charles VIL made 
uſe to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of the kingdom, and 
io diſpel that panick with which the ſoldiers had 
been ſeized. 
This diverſity of opinions in the French and 
Engliſh hiſtorians begat in me a curioſity of go- 
Vol, III. F f ing 
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ing to the bottom of this hiſtory, and of brivgin 


„r 


Charles VII. t me beſeech you, my friend, to 


3 myſelf that you 


author *, never 


was an artful woman, ſuch a one as Numa 
ili ed upon the Romans for a nymph, 
render himſelf more &ed by the 
gy in the 


® Rechercher di Paſquier, lib. vi cap. 5. 


by 
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by a certain ſignal given her 
rates. Nay, ſome have been fo and impudent 
as to ſuggeſt that one captain Baudricourt de- 
bauched her, and finding her to have a very ſharp 
wit, put her upon this action.“ 

You muſt obferve, Iſaac, that even in the time 
this tranſaction happened, the truth of her divine 
miſſion was very much doubted, and that this opi- 
nion ſpread an gp degrees. In the age 
wherein Paſquier wrote, people gave no fort 
of credit to the holineſs of Joan de Arc, or to her 
wiſdom ; but on the contrary, were perſuaded that 
all her pretences to inſpiration were founded in the 
ſecrets revealed to her Baudricourt. | 

As to the manners of this young woman, I rea- 
dily agree with Paſquier, that they were above re- 
proach. 'The proof he has given us hath the ap- 
pearance of truth. Her chaſtity ſhe maintained, 
ſaid he, to her death, even in the midſt of the 
troops.” It is certain that the Engliſh, who ſought 
by a thouſand methods to defame her, in 
to cover that ſeverity with which they proceeded 
againſt her, would not have failed to mention her 


incontinence, if any teſtimony thereof had been in 


their power ; and yet there is nothing of this fort 
in her proceſs. But what of all this ? It may prove 
the chaſtity indeed, but it cannot prove the ſanity 
of Joan de Arc. In admitting that Baudricourt did 
hot debauch her, it no way follows that ſhe had 
a divine revelation; I do not think that being a 
maid, includes the character of propheteſs and de- 
liverer of nations. I ſhall agree with the French 
hiſtorians, that Joan of Arc never had a baſtard; 
but then I concur with the Engliſh authors, in 
aſſerting, that her pretended miſſion was a down- 
night impoſture. In order to be convinced of this, 
we need only hear what Paſquier ſays, who would 
fain have her canonized: „ ſhall, ſays he, run 
over the principal articles on which Joan of Are 
was interrogated. Being aſked as to her name, ſhe 


fad, that in her own country ſhe was called Jean- 
f 2 nette, 


her conſede- 
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nette, but ſince ſhe lived in France ſhe had been 
called Joan of Arc, of the village of Dompre; 
that her father's name is James Arc, and her mo- 
ther's Iſabella; that the name of one of her godtz- 
thers is John Lingue, and of the other John Berry; 
that one of her- godmothers names was Jane, the 
name of another Agnes, and of another Sibill; and 
that ſhe had heard her mother fay ſhe had ſome 
others; that at this time ſhe was .about twenty⸗ 
nine years of age; that ſhe was by profeſſion a 
ſempſtreſs, and not a ſhepherdefs ; that ſhe went 
once a year to confeſſion, -and_ ſhe had frequently 
heard a voice -from Heaven, that it was remark- 
ably clear and ſtrong, and that ſhe took it for the 
voice of an angel; that it admoniſhed her to go 
into France, where ſhe ſhould raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans ; and that if ſhe went to captain Robert 
de Baudricourt, he would grant her an eſcort to 
conduct her thither, which accordingly he did.” 
I fancy, dear Iſaac, that if I had not admitted the 
virginity of. our heroine, I might have compared 
her ſtory to the tale of brother Lucius, which the 
ingenious La Fontaine hath put into verſe: Do not 
you think that captain Baudricourt ated a little like 
the hermit in that ſtory, who in a voice like thun- 
der cry'd out, Good woman, carry your daugh- a 
ter to the ſervant of God, for between him and her 


4 there ſhall come à child who will one day become a 5 | 
4.3 great Pope.” I know very well that Baudricourt / 
110 acted in this caſe from another motive diſtinct from as 
+ brother Lucius ; it was policy, and not love that * 
1 * off this ſcene. Taken in this light, the maid ; 
m_ - erſelf might have been deceived into the part ſhe 
IH acted ; but her ſubſequent conduct ſhews that ſhe ra 
* was very well acquainted with the deſign ſhe was * 
3 to ſerve, and knew perfectly well how to play hei * 
1" game. She was extremely deſirous of paſſing for 2 | 
11 ſaint and a heroine; and, without all doubt, ſhe * 
3 acted her part beyond compariſon. er: 
"Fi I muſt tell you, my friend, a pleaſant notion Re 
ay * that is juft ſtruck into my head. I think I diſcovei 

9 5 | a ſtrong 
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a ſtrong reſemblance between Joan of Are and La” 
Cadiere; the one had in view the defeat of the 
Engliſh, and the other of the Jeſuits ; both intended 
to cheat the public and to paſs for ſaints, each of 
them pretended to a perfect acquaintance with 
Heaven and with the bleſſed. As for our maid; 
ſhe pretended to have revelations from the Deity. 
For inſtance, it is ſaid in her proceſs, She aſſerts 
that ſhe knows God loves the duke of Orleans, 
and that ſhe had had more revelations in reſpect 
to him, than to any other man living, except the 
perſon whom ſhe calls her king *.” 

You ſee, dear Iſaac, that the ſupreme Bein 
communicated his ſecrets to this ſaint, as ſhe fan 
We ſhall next ſee what care was taken to provide 
faithful meſſengers ; it was ſhe herſelf informed her 
judges of this particular. 

« Being interrogated whether ſhe had heard a 
voice, ſhe anſwered, yeſterday I heard it three 
times ; firſt in the morning, then about the time of 
veſpers, and the third time in the night. Being 
aſked if ſhe had ever ſeen any fairies, ſhe anſwered, 
no; but that a godmother of hers had boaſted of 
ſeeing them at the fairies tree, in a little copſe not 
far from their, village of Dompre. 

« Being aſked who they were that ſpoke to her, 
ſhe anſwered, St. Catherine and St. Margaret, 
whom ſhe had often ſeen and touched, even ſince 
her being in priſon, and kiſſed the ground where- 
on they trod ; that the aſked them their advice on 
each examination, and that ſhe had aſſumed the 
habit of a man at their expreſs command.” 

Was I in the wrong to ſay that there, was great 
care taken as to the meſſengers who viſited this 
maid of ours? Methinks Catherine and Margaret 
were perſons of ſome diſtinction. A circumſtance 


® Item dixit, quod bene fcit, quod Deus diligit Ducem 
Aurelianenſem ; ac etiam plures Revelationes de ipſo habu- 
erat, quam de alio homine vivente, excepto illo quem dixit 

Regem ſuum, 
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of this nature would furniſh a monkiſh writer with 
_ abundance of fine reflections, if the life of our ſaint 
was his theme; he would doubtleſs obſerve the 
great wiſdom in ſending ſhe, and not he- ſaints to 
converſe with this holy maid, fince ſhe would cer- 
tainly have been afraid to have ftaid long alone with 
a man, or even with the appearance of a man, 
eſpecially if the ſaint had been of the order of Cor- 
deliers, and wore the habit: For you are to remark, 
that thefe celeſtial viſitors came firſt to Joan of Arc 
at a time of life when ſhe might have been very 
eaſily frighted ; for in one of her anſwers ſhe ſays, 
that at the tree of the fairies, and at a fountain 
near to Dompre, ſhe had fpoke with St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret, but not to the fairies, and that 
her firſt converſation with them was when ſhe was 
thirteen years old. 5 
Is it lawful, my friend, for an author, who has 
otherwiſe a great deal of merit, to attempt to prove u 
the inſpiration of the Maid of Orleans, by ſtories ſo ſe 
viſibly fabulous as theſe are? Whenever theſe an- ct 
ſwers are mentioned to a philoſopher who makes uſe 0! 
of his reafon, he will not hefitate a moment, let his þ1 
religion be what it will, in afferting that the whole th 
was a ſcheme of policy. Ought we to be aſtoniſhed Fic 
at the odd things we meet with in Greek and Roman AC 
writers, when we ſee French hiſtorians in great to 
efteem boldly tell fo puerile a fable as this, and ſo bo 


- contrary to common ſenſe? How ſhall a Chriſtian, th 

who pretends to fwallow this tale, give his reaſons an 
for rejecting the ſtories with which the writings of to 
an Herodotus are fprinkled ? pu 
To be thoroughly convinced of the abſurdity of 
this pious fraud, we need only conſider a little the th 
conduct of this woman while ſhe was in priſon. the 
««- Being ſollicited by her judges to put on again the .I 


habit of a woman, ſhe ſaid, ſhe deſired never to 
uſe any female garment, except a ſhift might be 
put upon her dead body: And being afterwards wh 
told, that ſhe ſhould be admitted to the commu- 29 


nion if ſhe would lay afide men's clothes, _ 
too 
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took it into her head to prefer her breeches to all 
things, and to chuſe rather to live as an excom- 
municated perſon than to put on a petticoat.” Ar 
laſt, however, ſhe ſubmitted to go to maſs in a gown, 
but upon this expreſs condition, that ſhe might again 
ut on men's clothes when-ſhe came from chapel. 

as not_this a whimſical fancy ? * 

What is ſtill more extraordinary, it was in com- 
plaiſance to the orders of St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet that ſhe was ſo much attached to her breeches ; 
it is true, ſhe ſuffered dearly for following their ad- 
vice. The proſecutor having finiſhed his evidence, 
ſays Paſquier, ſentence was pronounced by the 
biſhop : He ſaid, that all that had been done by 
this woman was to be accounted fiction and deluſion, 
in order to ſeduce the poor people, or elſe the inven- 
tion of the Devil; and that in acting in this manner 
ſhe had blaſphemed againſt the honour of God, acted 
undutifully towards her parents, beſides ſhewing her- 
ſelf a very impious perſon, in declining the holy 
communion rather than part with the habit of the 
other ſex. There concurred in this judgment the 
biſhops of Conſtance and Liſieux, the chapter of 
the cathedral church of Roan, fixteen doctors, fix 
ficentiates and batchelors of divinity, and eleven 
advocates of Roan. This ſentence was tranſmitted 
to the univerſity of Paris, in order to have their 
opinion thereupon : The univerſity declared that 
the maid was truly a heretick and a ſchiſmatick, 
and directed two letters, one to the king, the other 
to the biſhop of Beauvais, deſiring ſhe might be 
put to death.” | : 

Notwithſtanding the deciſion of the univerſity, 
the Engliſh were for ſaving her life, provided always 


ſhe would confent to quit thoſe curſed. breeches, of - 


which ſhe had been hitherto ſo very fond. The holy 


We are told this in Latin, every way worthy the times 
wherein the Maid of Orleans ſuffered as a witch. Noluit 
huic præcepto ebſequi : in quo apparet pervicacia ejus, et ob- 
iuratio ad malum, et contemptus ſacramentorum. 


warriour 


* 
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warrioux finding at laſt that die ſhe muſt, or put on 
a petticoat, ſhe wiſely reſolved to make choice of the 


latter, and this without waiting for the advice of 


St. Margaret. They expoſed her on a publick ſcaf- 


fold, ſays Paſquier, where, after ſhe had been ad- 


moniſhed, ſhe declared aloud that ſhe ſubmitted to 
the judgment of God and of our holy father the 
pope. Then perceiving that they expected til} 
more from her, ſhe profeſſed her unfeigned belief 
of all that the church taught; and ſaid farther, 
that fince many wiſe and diſcreet people were of 


opinion that the appearances ſhe had ſeen were not 


from God, ſhe was content to believe ſo, and to 
make a publick abjuration, which 1s inferted at 
full length in her proceſs. Upon this followed ano- 
ther ſentence, whereby ſhe is abſolved from her 
excommunication, and condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. After this, ſhe reſumed the habit of 
her ſex, and was accordingly conducted back to 
priſon.” 

See, my friend, the maid's affairs now in a 
pretty tolerable condition, and her life ſecured, at 
the expence of her breeches. But the miſchief 
was, that ſhe had put on her coats without con- 
ſulting St. Catherine, who was extremely vext to 
find her in a woman's garb ; when ſhe came next 
to make her a viſit, ſhe reprimanded her ſeverely. 
Who, faid ſhe, put you upon changing you garb ? 
Reſume, at all events, that which I recommended, 
and let me ſee you do it this minute. Joan of Arc 
obeyed, and very unluckily for her, as the ſequel of 
her ſtory, given us by Paſquier, will ſhew ” 

They had however left her men's clothes by 
her, in order to ſee what ſhe would do. No ſooner 
was ſhe alone, than, upon ſecond thoughts, the 
repented of her abjuration, and put on again the 
clothes ſhe had thrown afide. This abjuration, 
dear Ifaac, in my opinion, refembles ſtrongly that. 
recantation which La Cadiere made of the crimes 
by her charged upon father Girard ; ſhe too, quick- 
ly reſumed her former ſentiments. Joan of Arc = 
the 
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the ſame thing. The one was ſchooled by the 
Janſeniſts, the other by St. Catharine; but Joan 
paid for it very dearly. Early the next morning ſhe 
was viſited, and being found in her old habit, was 
aſked how ſhe came to make this change; ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe did it at the command of the ſaints, and that 
ſhe was. willing rather to obey God than men. On 
theſe words ſhe was declared a heretick relapſed, 
and in confequence thereof delivered over t6 the 
ſecular arm, and condemned to be burnt alive.---- 
The univerſity of Paris alſo, willing to play its 
part, ordered a proceſſion on the feaſt of St. Mar- 
tin, whereat a dominican friar made a ſolemn de- 
clamation againſt this poor wench, in order to ſhew 
that whatever ſhe had done was by the aſſiſtance of 
the Devil and not of God. 

You ſee what a noiſe and diſturbance a petticoat 
and a pair of breeches occaſioned, and what a ſtrug- 
* there was which of the two this maſculine maid 

ould wear, Surely this appears very ridiculous, 


and yet if we go to the bottom of things we muſt | 


| acknowledge, that the drefs of this wench was a 
point of ſtate, and a proper ſubject of refined po- 
litics. Thoſe of the French nation required that 
Joan ſhould not quit her breeches ; and, on the other 
hand, it was requiſite for the Engliſh that ſhe ſhould 
appear in petticoats. The reaſon you'll eaſily per- 
ceive to be very well founded. The aſtoniſhing im- 
preſſion which the ſanctity of Joan of Arc had made 
on the minds of the ſoldiers of Charles VII. 
had totally ruined the Engliſh affairs in France. In 
order therefore to reſtore them, and to deſtroy a no- 
tion which was ſo advantageous to their enemies, 
it became neceſſary for them to make the maid diſ- 
avow all her pretended revelations. The moment 
ſhe laid afide her breeches their point was gained 

On the other hand, Joan of Arc knew perfect! 5 
well of how great uſe her impoſture was, and of 
what mighty conſequence her intereſting the ſunts 
in the affair. This made her remain firm till the 
tear of an approaching death got the better of her 
diſſim lation. 
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diſimulation. But being terrified with the fear of 
uniſhment, ſhe conſented at W. to own the falſ- 
hen 


ood of the tale ſhe had told. ſhe had once 
taken this ſtep, the Engliſh ought to have reſted 
there, as having effeQually deſtroyed her credit. But 
it ſeems they were not of this opinion, they laid 
therefore a ſnare for her utter deſtruction, by leaving 
her breeches in the way. They might as well have 
Aut up an hungry dog in a chamber full of proviſi- 
ons, and charged him not to eat. The maid being 


recovered from her firſt fright, ſaw the conſequence 


of the falſe ſtep ſhe had made, and had a mind to 
repair it. She flattered herſelf that the Engliſh 
durſt not put her to death; but ſhe miſtook their 
After all, dear Iſaac, tho' I deny the holineſs of 
Joan of Arc, I am far from detracting from the juſt 
praiſes ſhe deſerved. She was certainly a heroine, 
and delivered her country. The cruelty of the Eng- 
Iſh towards her is a ſtain upon them as a nation. 
They ought to have look'd upon their priſouer with 


the reſpeQ due to a perſon faithful to her king and 


country, and who ſerved them as far as her wit and 


courage would carry her. If the Engliſh had at pre- 


ſent ſuch another woman in their hands, they would 
admire her valour and venerate her perſon, as much 
as they would contemn her pretences to ſaintſhip. 
Adieu, dear Iſaac, live content and happy, and let 
me have the ſatisfaction of hearing from you. 


LETTER 
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Critical obſervations on Mr. Locke's ſentiments, con- 
cerning the inactivity of the ſoul while we are a- 
fleep; in which Monceca indeavours to prove, that 
Locke had made too haſty a concluſion on that 
— 

- Aaron MoNcEtca. to Isaac Onis. 


A? much as I am prejudiced in favour of Mr. 


Locke's ſentiments, I can ſcarce grant him that 


the foul ſometimes ceaſes totally to think, that is, 
while we are 2 

I do admit that I am not thoroughly ſatisfied that 
this opinion is abſolutely falſe, but I look upon it as 
doubtful, and therefore I ſhould have been glad he had 
laid down. his notion as probable only, and nat as 
certain, This lage philoſopher ſeems to me too much 
perſuaded that the Carteſians are miſtaken in their 
definition of the eſſence of the ſoul, when they aſſure 
us that it conſiſts in actual thought. We know, ſays 
he, certainly, by experience, thatſometimes we think, 
and hence we deduce this infallible concluſion, that 
we have in us ſomething which hath a power of think- 
ing: But to know whether this ſubſtance thinks con- 
tinually or not, is-what we cannot be aſſured of, far- 
ther than experience informs us. For to ſay that 
aQual thinking is an eſſential property of the ſoul, is 
— to beg the queſtion, without any kind of 

roof .? 

F I am of opinion, my friend, that Locke had no 
juſt reaſon, for this reproach on the Carteſians, be- 
cauſe there are ſeveral ſtrong reaſans which ſeem to 
authorize this definition, that the eſſence of the ſoul 
conſiſts in the actual faculty of thinking. The ſoul, 


* Locke's Kay on Human Underſtanding. Book II, Char. 
d. ſec. 10. All the quotations are in this chapter, 
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fay the philoſophers, hath neither magnitude, extent 
nor depth. Thus then, none of thoſe ; attributes 
which belong to matter can be aſſigned thereto. We 
know then but one of its qualities, yiz. that of think- 
ing. Have we not reaſon then to alledge that it can- 
not ſubſiſt without this, and that it is its eſſence, be- 
cauſe it is the only quality which we have diſcovered. 
For, as we are acquainted with the exiſtence of mat- 
ter only by the means of its extenſion, ſo all the 
knowledge we have of ſouls is by thought. Inaſ- 
much as we heſitate not to define the eſſence of mat- 
ter by extenſion, on account of our knowing no ma- 
terial ſubſtance but what is extended, Why Would we 
not define the eſſence of the ſoul by the actual exer- 
ciſe of thought, ſince we cannot perceive a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance but what has this faculty of thinking.” 
Tho' it may be poſſible to anſwer theſe obſections, 
or at leaſt to ſhew that they are not convincing, it 
muſt however he acknowledged that they ought to be 
thoroughly examined, and that they very well de- 
ſerve our attention: The Carteſians are far from 
aſſerting that the ſoul always thinks, without proofs. 
Locke therefore had no right to reproach theſe philo- 
ſophers for advancing, without evidence and againſt 
reaſon, a queſtion with reſpect to fact, and that there 
was nothing but might be proved, according to their 
method. need only ſuppoſe, ſaid he, that all 
watches think while the balance is in motion, and I 
ſhall have tllereby ſufficiently prov'd that my watch 


thought all laſt night long. But the Carteſians might 


ſay, you have no right to ſay that your watch thinks 
while the balance moves, becauſe you have not only 
no probable reaſon to aſſert that the motion of a bal- 
ance hath any thing to do with thought, but you 
are, on the other hand, fully aſſured that inaſmuch 
1 it is a material ſubſtance, it has no other qualities 
an thoſe of extent, quantity and thickneſs. But 
with reſpect to us, the caſe is very different. We ſay 
that the ſoul thinks as well when we are aſleep as 
when we are awake, becauſe we were ſure that the 
faculty of thinking belongs thereto, not only o_ 
; | the 


—— 
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the body is awake, but aſleep, of which-the remem- 
brance of our dreams is a certain and evident proof. 
We therefore have ſome foundation to conclude, that 
it may do continually what it does for ſome moments: 
whereas your ſuppoſition of the balance and the watch 
is abſurd and ridiculous.” 5 

[ will continue, dear Iſaac, my examination of 
Locke's ſentiments, and I beſeech you to give me 
your opinion of the difficulties which appear in them 
to me. © The firſt time we fall faſt aſleep, ſays that 
philoſopher, I apprehend we ſhall be ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfied that there is nothing in their doctrine, who 
teach that the ſoul always thinks. At leaſt thoſe who 
have ſlept without dreaming can never be convinced 
that their thoughts were in action, during the ſpace 
of four hours, while they knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; and if they are taken in the very act, waked in 
tie middle of that ſleeping contemplation, can give 
no manner of account of it. It will perhaps be ſaid, 


that the ſoul thinks, even in the ſoundeſt ſleep, but 


the memory retains it not: That the ſoul, in this 
ſleeping man, ſhould be this moment buſy a think- 
ing; and the next moment, in a waking man, not 
remember, or be able to recollect one jot of all thoſe 
thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would 
need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to make it 
be believed.“ 

The Carteſians might reply to theſe objeQions,' 
that far from reſting their notions on the aſſurance 
they give us of their juſtice and truth, they rely on 
daily experience for the proof of their opinions. For 
in fact, does it not ſeem an odd thing to be amazed 
that a man, waking on a ſudden, ſhould loſe in an 
inſtant, the thoughts which occupied him while he 
lept; whereas we daily ſee men in their full ſenſes, 
and broad awake, forgetting one minute what they 
thought on a minute before, and ſtriving to no pur- 
pole, to recover their firſt thought? There is not 2 
man in this world to whom theſe ſlips do not ſome-" 
umes happen; and there is nothing more common 
than to hear a man ſay, I had this minute ſomething 

Vol. III. 6 g to 
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to tell you, it has eſcaped me, I have done all I can 
to recollect it, but I find it is abſolutely in vain. 1 
would aſk, my dear Ifaac, if the foul, forgetting to- 
tally certain thoughts which occupied it a moment 
before, while the It occupies is wide awake, we 
ought to think it extraordinary that it loſes the re. 
membrance of thoſe thoughts which employed it 
while the body was affeep, of which conſequently it 
could have but light impreffions, its organs being, 
in a manner, ſtopt up and able to ſerve it but faintly. 
Shall we fay that it is not impoſſible that the ſoul may 
reſt for a moment, that is, ceaſe from thinking, even 
when a man is awake; and that his forgetting its 
perceptions is owing to this ſhort and inperceptible ceſ- 
ſation of thought? This would be an abſurdity ſo 


great and ſo evident, that experience alone would 
u 


fliciently detect it. The ſage Locke was too quick- 


ſighted to adopt ſuch an opinion. He ſays on the r 
contrary, © That it 15 admitted the foul never ceaſes 


0 
to think while a man is awake, becauſe this is pre- n 
ciſely what, in this reſpect, conſtitutes his condition.” 0 
Who then can ſhew us a reaſon for a man's forget- 2 
fre 

WI 

to 


ting his own thoughts while he is awake? Let us, 
I fay, fee him who will anſwer this queſtion, and he 
will have a right to oblige the Carteſians, in their 
turn, to explain how a man may think all night with- 
out knowing, the next morning, any thing of the 
ideas which occupied his mind for fo many hours. 
The difficulty which Locke propoſes, as to the in- are 
utility of the ſouPs thinking during the time of ſleep, I of 
does not appear to me very conſiderable. To think tie! 
often, ſays he, and never to retain it, ſo much as one 
moment, is a very uſelefs fort of thinking, and the 
foul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking does very little, if at 
all, excel that of a looking-glafs, which conſtantly 
receives variety of images or ideas, but retains none; 
they diſappear and vaniſh, and there appears no foot- 
ſteps of them; the looking glafs is never the better 
for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for fuch thoughts. — 
If the foul retains no memory of its own thought 
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if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to 
recall them upon occaſion; if it cannot reflect upon 
what is paſt and make uſe of its former experiences, 
reaſonings and contemplations, to what purpoſe does 
it think? They who make the ſoul a thinking thing, 
at this rate will not make it a more noble being than 
thoſe do whom they condemn for allowing it to be 
nothing but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. Nature 
never makes excellent things for mean or no uſes: 
and it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely 
wiſe creator ſhould make 4o admirable a faculty as 
the power of thinking, to be ſo idly employed, at 
leaſt a quarter part of its time, as to think conſtantly 
without remembring any of its parts.” 

This paſſage, my dear Iſaac, contains two objee- 
tions. The firſt reſpects the inutility of thoughts to 
à man aſleep. But to this the Carteſians may well 
reply to Locke, that thoſe thoughts which he looks up- 
on as ſuperfluous may be very neceſſary, tho' we are 
not acquainted with their uſe : Becauſe tis too haſty a 
concluſion, that, in conſequence of our not knowing 
what uſe a thing is for, therefore it ought not to be. 
The weakneſs of human underſtanding hinders it 
from penetrating the uſe of a multitude of beings, 
which exiſt notwithſtanding ; nor have we any right 
to deny their exiſtence. Beſides, experience inclines 
us to believe that men really reap profit from the 
thoughts which their fouls have in ſleep, tho' they 
are not communicated to the body. The tranſlator 
of Locke remarks very juſtly, that the inutility of 
theſe kind of thoughts is not ſo certain as our author 
unagines. * A child, ſays he, is obliged to get by 
heam a dozen or fifteen verſes out of Virgil: He 
reads them three or four times juſt before he is going 
to ſleep, and repeats them as ſoon as he awakes in the 
morning, perfectly well. Does his ſoul think of 
theſe verſes while he is buried in a profpund fleep ?- 
The child knows nothing of the matter. However, 
if the ſoul actually ruminated on the verſes, as 1 


think I may ſuſpect, with ſome appearance of reaſon, 
Gg 2 then 
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then there are certain thoughts not altogether uſe- 
Jeſs for man, tho' he has no ſort of remembrance 
that his ſoul was employed about them ſo much as 
one moment *.“ c 

The ſecond objection of Locke falls of itſelf. For 
when we have deſtroyed the firſt, and have proved 
that the thoughts of a man aſleep may be uſeful to 
him tho' he cannot remember that he thought, it 
can no longer be ſaid that nature does nothing in 
vain, and that God, ach always with infinite wif- 
dom, beſtaws not ſuperfluous faculties on any being, 
In order to have made his reaſons clear and conclu- 
five, it ought to have been evidently and unanſwera- 
hly proved, that the thoughts of a man aſſeep are 
abſolutely uſeleſs; and even after that there would 
remain a difficulty to be reſolved. «* Of what uſe, 
might one ſay ta Mr. Locke, are dreams? Are 
they very uſeful or neceſſary to men, or do they draw 


any great advantage from the dark remembrance of 


certain whimſical ideas preſented to their imaginati- 
ons? Here are thoughts that are little better than 
uſeleſs, and yet occupy the human ſoul while the bo- 
dy is aſleep. God therefore may have afforded man 
a faculty of forming other thoughts, of which he en- 


tirely loſes all remembrance. 
Fare thee well, dear Iſaac, live content and 


happy. 


* Remarque a la Page 73. de la 2d Edition. i. e. of P. Coſte's 
'Trankation of Locke s Eilay on Human Underſtanding. 
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Iſaac Onis's tFoughts on the ſubject of the foregoing. 
letter. He eſpouſes the ſentiments of Locke, 
with regard to the ſoul's ceaſing to think during 
ſſeep, in oppoſition to the Carteſians. 


Is AAC Orts, to AARON MoNCECA. 


| Liſbon. ——- 
Have examined, with all imaginable attention 
I the letter you wrote me concerning the difficulties 
you find in that opinion, which will not admit actual 
thinking to be the eſſence of the ſoul. After compar- 
ing your objections with what Locke hath written 
on the ſubjet, I am thoroughly perſuaded that it 
was on a good foundation this ſage philoſopher main- 
tained that there is an appearance of the ſoul's reſting, 
during conſiderable intervals, without thinking. 
The compariſon you make between extenſion as 


the eſſence of matter, and the actual exerciſe of 


thought, as the eſſence of the foul, doth not appear 
to me either juſt or concluſive. I could farther deny 
that extenſion is the eſſence of matter, and could 
alledge that you are ſo far from knowing what con- 
ſtitutes a ſpiritual ſubſtance, that you are ignorant 
even of the firſt principles of material things. Des 
Cartes, ſays a modern philoſopher, * makes the eſſence 
of a body conſiſt in extenfion, and concludes that 
there is extenſion wherever there is matter.—I aſk 
then what reaſon there is that extenſion ſhould con- 


ſtitute the nature and effence of a body rather than 


ſolidity, or any other eſſential quality of matter. 


For by this attention to a ſingle attribute abſtracted 


* Philoſophie du Bon Sens, ou Reflexions Philoſophiques a 
Uſage des Cavaliers et du Beau Sexe. p. 278. That is, the 
Philoſophy of Good Senſe. or philoſophical reflections for the ule 
of gentlemen and ladies. By the Marquis d'Argens, the author 


& this book, 
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from all the reſt, we are given to underſtand that 
the other qualities may ſubſiſt without it, which is 
contrary however to their nature. I may ſingle out 
any particular attribute, there, and ſuppote it to 
conſtitute the eſſence of body. If I hold in my handa 
ſphere, I may, by abſtraction, ſuppoſe that all its 
weight is in its centre, and attend only to this idea of 
Its centre. It would however be abſurd for me to 
conclude that the nature and effence of body conſiſts 
in gravity only. Beſides, we do not know all that is 
in this body, at leaſt, we cannot. demonſtrate theſe 
notions of ours. Therefore we do not certainly 
know how it is conſtituted ; and tho? we perceive not 
above {even or eight attributes, yet can we not aſſure 
ourſelves that it hath none others, without which 
its exiſtence would be as impoſſible as without thoſe 
ſeven or eight which are known to us. If the nature 
of a thing conſiſts of thirty attributes neceſſary and 
inſeparable, and ten of theſe ſhould be taken away, 
it would be ridiculous in us to ſuppoſe we ſtill had 
that thing which abſolutely required thirty. On the 
contrary, we have another thing which abſolutely 
requires a leſſer number of attributes from its ex- 
iſtence. It is the ſame thing with reſpect to body; 
of which, as we cannot demonſtrate that we know 
all its attributes, it is alſo impoſſible that we ſhould 
preciſely know what conſtitutes its eſſence.“ 

You ſee then, Monocca, that there are very ftrong 
reaſons againſt the pretended certainty of the Car- 


teſians, with reſpect to the eſſence of matter. Now · 


if it be true that men are uncertain as to the nature 
of bodies, why ſhould they flatter themſelves that 
they have clear and diſtinct notions of the nature of 
the ſoul? Might not Locke very well ſay to the Car- 
teſians, Before you perſuade yourſelves that you 
ought to define the eſſence of matter by extenſion, 
and that of the ſoul by actual thought, becauſe you 
cannot imagine any corporeal thing without extenſion, 
or any ſpiritual being without the faculty of thinking; 
ſtay till you are clearly informed as to all the dif- 
ferent attributes which are abſolutelv neceſſary to theſe 


different: 


— 
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different ſubſtances , that you may not allow a ſingle 
attribute to be the eſſence of Tthing, which it may 
be requires thirty, of which you are ignorant, and 
yet nevertheleſs, they are abſolutely neceſſary as to 
its exiſtence. You believe, or at leaſt you would 
rſuade others that you believe that you are certain, 
in tke notions you have of the eſſence of ſpiritual 
and material beings; yet one may very reaſonably 
ſay that you are ſo far from knowing the nature of 
theſe ſubſtances, that you are abſolutely ignorant 
wherein conſiſts the difference between them. 

I don't know, my friend, whether ever you have 
taken notice of what Locke wiſely objects to the 
Carteſians, on the ſubject of man's ignorance as to 
the eſſence of the human ſoul. We have, ſays he, 
« the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſibly 
„ ſhall never be able to know whether any mere 
material being thinks or no, it being impoſſible 
„for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, 
© without revelation, to diſcover whether Omnipo- 
*« tency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly 
% diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think; or elſe 
joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed a thinking 
«« immaterial ſubſtance ; it being in reſpe&t of our 
*« notions, not much more remote from our com- 
e prehenſion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, 
„ ſuperadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than 
that he ſhould ſuperadd to matter a faculty of 
*« thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
© ſubſtance with a faculty of thinking For fince 
« we muſt allow God has annexed effects to motion 
* which we can no way conceive motion able to 
„ produce, what reaſon have we to conclude that 
he could not order them, as well to be produced in 
a ſubject we cannot conceive capable of them, as 
« well as in a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion 
of matter can any way operate upon?” 

Before it is defined that the foul always thinks, 
and that it is contrary to its eſſence to remain 
lometimes altogether unactive while the body ſleeps, 
the Carteſians oug ht to ſhew us, no: only full anſwers 

to 
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to Locke's objections, but alſo that we are under no 
kind of uncertainty as to the nature of the ſoul, 
If they cannot demonſtratively prove that it is not 
material, which they cannot do, becauſe they are 
ignorant of its nature, what do they mean by de- 
fining its eſſence, and founding all their reaſonings 
upon that raſh definition? Dr. Stillingfleet would 
have perſuaded Locke, that the neceſſity of the ſoul's 
being ſpiritual might be demonſtrated, and that the 
giving to matter a power of thinking was impoſſible 
even to God. To the old reaſons of the Carte- 
fians, he added ſome new ones. You may find a 
clear detail of this whole difpute in the notes to 
the Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. The Englith 
philoſopher ſays to his adverſary, © Our idea of 
matter in general being a ſolid ſubſtance, and our 
idea of a body a ſolid, extended, figured ſubſtance; 
vou pretend, if I admit matter to be capable of 
thinking, I confound the idea of matter with the 
idea of a fpirit ; to which J anſwer, no, no more 
© than I confound the idea of matter with the idea 
* of a horſe, when I ſay, that matter in general is 
* a ſolid extended ſubſtance, and that a horſe is a 
„ material animal, or an extended ſolid ſubſtance 
„ with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. The idea 
«© of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance; where- 
„ eyer there is ſuch a ſubſtance there is matter, and 
e the eflence of matter, whatever other qualities, 
not contained in that ſubſtance, it ſhall pleaſe God 
* toſuperadd to it. For example, God creates an ex- 
* tended ſolid ſubſtance, without the ſuperadding 
any thing elſe to it; and ſo we may conſider it 
at reſt: to ſome parts of it he ſuperadds motion, 
but it has ſti]! the eſſence of matter; other parts 
of it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies 
of vegetation, lite, and beauty, which is to be 
found in a roſe, or a peach-tree, above the eſſence 
of matter in general; but it is full matter: to 
other parts, he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion 


and thoſe other properties that are to be found in 
| 8 | « an 
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© an elephant. All this is allow'd; but if one 
« yentures to go a ſtep farther, and ſay, God may 
« give to matter, thought, reaſon, and the power 
« of willing, as well as ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 
there are men ready preſently to limit the power 
of the omnipotent creator *. To theſe objections, 

dear Monceca, Dr. Stillingfleet could oppoſe 


nothing that was reaſonable. He had recourſe to. 


general terms, which had been ever and ever ex- 
amined, and invincibly refuted. Let us acknow- 
ledge then frankly, that we know nothing of the 
ſoul, We know that in men awake it always thinks, 
but whether it hath any preceptions while we are 
aſleep, is a thing we never can be clear in. 

As to what you ſay of the ſudden loſs of thought 
which men daily perceive when they are awake, it 
can, by no means, be compared with thoſe into 
which the ſoul falls, in caſe it were certain it thought 
while we ſlept. For a man awake, who forgets 
ſomething which was in his head a moment before, 
remembers he thought, though he cannot recollect 
of what, becauſe his mind is diſtracted by other 
ideas; he retains, however, a certain conviction and 
perfect remembrance that he had ſome perceptions, 
whereas a man who has ſlept all night, wakes the 
next morning without knowing that his mind per- 
ceived any idea whatfoever. One ought to regard 
ſuch flips in a man, who is awake, as the con- 
ſequence of a continual circulation of ideas. It 
is not reaſonable therefore, to explain after this 
manner, that ignorance in which the ſoul appears 
to be on the waking of the body, as to all the fine 
thoughts with which he is ſuppoſed to have been 
occupied. Had not then Locke reaſon to ſay, wake 
a man out of a deep ſleep, and ask him what he was 
thinking of.” If he knew not that he had been thinking 
he mutt be a very extraordinary perſon to aſſert that 
he never ceaſed to think. Might not one with more 
reaſon affirm th at le had not ſlept? IT'hisis beyond 


* Locke's Eſſay on Human Underftanding, book IV chap. * 
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all doubt, a matter out of the reach of philoſophy 
and there is nothing but an expreſs revelation could 
diſcover to another that certain thoughts paſſed in my 
ſoul, though I did not diſcover them myſelf. Thete 
people muſt certainly have very piercing eyes to diſ- 
cern certainly that I think, while I myſelf cannot 
perceive it, and expreſsly declare as much. What is 
fill more remarkable, theſe ſame eyes, which ſee 
more in me than I ſee in myſelf, can alſo perceive 
that dogs and elephants do not think, though theſe 
animals give us all imaginable demonſtrations of 
their thinking, except telling us as much. 

As to dreams, dear Monceca, which you fancy fa- 
vour your ſentiment, take care that it does not over- 
turn it, for it ſeems that they are evident proofs that 
when the ſoul does think in our ſleep we are ſenſible 
of it; and that it cannot think at all, but the whole 
buman machine muſt be ſenſible thereof. I agree 
with you as to the inutility of dreams, but thew 
they are occaſioned by ſecond cauſes: They are oc- 
caton'd by certain motions in the brain during our 
fleep. Their inutility therefore cannot excuſe that 
of the pretended power of thinking in the foul, 
which it muſt derive immediately from God, fince 

it cannot be produced by any paſſions of the body, 
otherwiſe it would have knowledge of them, as 
this ſenſibility in dreams clearly proves. Locke 
then had reaſon to ſay that nature makes nothing 
in vain, and that it is by no means likely that the 
ſoul ſhould have a faculty of employing itſelf about 
uſeleſs thoughts. while the body 1s aſleep. Read 
over again with attention, dear Monceca, all that 
Locke has ſaid in ſupport of his ſentiment, and I 
am perſuaded you will never more accuſe him of 
being too deciſive. 

Adieu my friend, live content and happy. 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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